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:hat a happy time Christmas is ! There 
is no season of the year in England 
when so many groups of friends are gathered 
together. On Christmas-eve we love to sit 
and think what thousands and tens of 
thousands of brothers, and sisters, and 
friends are sweeping through the country 
by rail in all directions. And as kindred 
and friends meet around the Christmas-fire, 
they snap their fingers at bad trade and 
wintry weather, and the joy is so great as 
to make up for weeks and months of trouble. 
If we think of it, we shall see that happiness 
does not arise so much from the place we 
are in as from the persons by whom we 
are surrounded. When a man blind from 
his birth was asked what he thought the 
sun to be like, he replied, ** Like Friend- 
ship." Now, that was a very good answer. 
At any rate, it was much better than the 
answer of the blind man of whom Locke 
speaks, who when asked what he thought 
the colour of scarlet was like, replied, " Like 
the sound of a trumpet" Truly, friendship 
is a good deal like sunshine. When friends 
meet from afar, it is like the swift breaking- 
in of sunshine into a forest, sending glad- 
ness to its very depths. 

Li our first engraving we have a brother 
and sister running home through the snow, 
with the holly and the mistletoe which they 
have gathered in the woods, to hang up 
over the dinner-table. What happy faces 
they have ! They seem as though they 
could already smell the roast goose and the 
plum-pudding. And then there will be 
Uncle John and Aunt Mary and Cousin 
Annie to dinner, and there will be lots of 
fun afterwards. Of course there will. But 
even in the midst of all these mercies and 
comforts some persons are not happy. 
Their minds are ill at ease. They are 
troubled on account of their sins. They are 
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cankered by bad temper. They are greedy, 
and selfish, and overbearing. No matter 
where such persons are, they cannot be 
happy. One of our poets tell us that — 

'* In palaces are hearts that ask. 

In discontent and pride. 
Why life is such a dreary task. 

And aUgood things denied. 
And hearts in poorest huts admire, 

How love has in their aid — 
Love that not ever seems to tire. 

Such rich provision made." 

Let our young friends remember this. A 
man never can be rich whose mind is filled 
with lust and greed, and a man never can 
be poor who is wise and good. Sometimes 
we hear it said that a man is rained when 
he loses his property, but it is not so. He 
has not lost all. Jeremy Taylor represents 
a man in these circumstances as saying, 
" Let me look about me ! They have left 
me the sun and moon, fire and water, a 
loving wife, and many friends to pity me, 
and some to relieve me, and I can still dis- 
course : and, unless I list, they have not 
taken away my merry countenance, and a 
cheerful spirit, and a good conscience; 
they have still left me the providence of 
God, and all the promises of the Gospel, 
and my rehgion, and the hope of heaven, 
and my charter of them too ; and still I 
sleep and digest, I eat and drink, I read 
and meditate, I can walk in my neighbours' 
pleasant fields and see the varieties of 
natural beauties, and delight in aU in which 
God delights — that is, in virtue and wisdom 
— ^in the whole creation, and in God Himself. 
And he who hath so many causes of joy is 
very much in love with sorrow and peevish- 
ness if he loses all these pleasures, and 
chooses to sit down on his little handful of 
thorns." 
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Now, these are very wise words. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that we cannot 
be happy without a deal of money and a 
fine house. We dare say that there has 
been as much happiness in the cottages of 
the working people during Christmas-time 
as in the mansions of the wealthy. What- 



ever our station in life may be, let us strive 

to faithfully serve God, and then all will be 

well. 

** Seek we no more ; content with these, 
Let present Bapture, Comfort, Ease, 
As Heaven shall bid them, come and go: — 
The secret this of Rest below." 
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RMON. 



^^mPY, Limpy ! go home, or you'll lose 
•te< your supper.*' 

A lame man, who was walking slowly with 
staggering steps, leaned upon his cane, and 
looked around to see who thus addressed 
him. 

But no one was in sight ; and muttering 
an oath, he shuffled on. Again he heard 
the same words, and this time was quite 
sure they were spoken by someone in the 
field, from which he was separated by a 
high waU, and he made his way towards it. 
Very angry was he, and he shouted, ** Who 
calls me names ? I won't be called names 
by anybody." 

** Please, sir, I'm sorry if anybody calls 
you names," said a child ; and, recognising 
the voice, he was more angry than before. 

"Then what do you do it for?" he 
growled, raising his hand as if to strike the 
beautiful child who looked wonderingly 
into his face. 

**I, sir? I wouldn't call you names for 
anything. Did you think I would ?" And 
little May Bemis went nearer to her 
companion. *' I didn't hear anybody speak 
to you." 

" I did. Somebody called me Limpy." 

** Why, that's my lame chicken. I call 
him Limpy. I was trying to drive him 
home. He runs away ever so much, for 
all he's so lame. Please, sir, ain't you Mr. 
French ? " 

'* Yes," replied the man, although he 



could hardly remember when he had been 
addressed as Mister. ** What of it ?" 

"I've seen a lame man go by Aunt 
Mary's, and I thought 'twas you. Aunt 
Mary said you used to be as straight as 
brother Harry. Please, sir, I'm sorry 
you're lame." 

" I expect I am, too. But then it don't 
make much difference to me." 

" Why don't it ?" asked May Bemis. 

" Please, sir. Aunt Mary said you would 
be a good man if you didn't drhik rum." 
And now a tiny hand rested on the poor 
man's arm. " Please, sir, don't drink any 
more. I wouldn't if I was you : you won't, 
will you ?" 

** What do you care, child ? I'm nothing 
to you," 

This was not an encouraging reply, but 
May was so much in earnest that she did 
not mind it, as she said sweetly, " I want 
you to be good so that God will take you 
up to heaven when you die. Don't you 
want to go there ?" 

"Yes, child, I want to go there." And 
the hardened heart grew tender. " I didn't 
know that anybody cared for Tom French ; 
but perhaps God hasn't forgotten me, after 
all. I'll think of what you've said." 

He did think of it. Many a sermon he 
had heard, yet none like this ; and, when 
May Bemis grew to womanhood, she knew 
that an old man had died blessing her 
name. 
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:ho could help loving fair-haired, 
bright-eyed little Bonnell? He is 
one of "those mischievous eight-year-olds 
that one must pet in spite of one's seK. 
And yet he is not all mischief either. Now 
and then he makes one's eyes open with 
astonishment, and one's hands go up with 
the exclamation, ** What a child I ** 

Bonnell's papa is rather careless about 
religious matters, and sits down often at the 
table without thinking of the blessing. 

"Pa," said the little fellow the other 
day, ** Ma says God made you. Did He, 
Pa?" 

** Yes, He made me." 

** Well, Pa, are you glad He made 
you ? " 

" Why, Bonnell, of course I am ; what 
questions you do ask !" 

The child's mind was evidently working 
out a problem, but he did not exactly know 
what it was. 

After a pause: '*Pa, what does Uncle 
Charles ask a blessing for at the table ? " 

" I suppose because he wants to." 

** He says he wants to thank God for his 
dinner ; but I told him that you worked for 



your dinner and made it. God does not 
give it to you, does He, Pa ? " 

** Well, yes ; I suppose He gives me mine, 
too." 

Bonnel looked up with astonishment, 
and then fell to vigorously with his knife 
and fork. Suddenly he asked again : 

**Pa, does God want Uncle Charles to 
thank Him ? " 

*' Yes, child; I suppose so." 

More silence. 

** Pa, I'm very glad God is not like you, 
for if He was we would never get anything 
more to eat, and then we'd starve." 

** Why, Bonnell, what do you* mean ?" 

"I was just thinking. You would not 
give sister that apple 'cos she would not say 
* please ' ; and if God is that sort of way, 
He never would give us anything more, 
because we do not thank Him like Uncle 
Charles." 

"Be quiet, Bonnell; you do not know 
what you are talking about." 

The rest of the meal was eaten in silence ; 
but that very night at tea Bonnell's father 
astonished his family by saying "please'' 
to God. 
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NE of the handsomest trees on our 
grounds is a mountain ash. It is our 
pet tree. Its lithe and graceful branches ; 
its sprays of wavy leaves ; its clusters of 
white June blossoms, like a young bride ; 
its rich coronet of red berries in harvest 
time ; its airy foliage, letting through the 
blue sky, yet dropping cool shadows on the 
grass. Year by year we watched its growth 
— from the parlour window, which it shaded 
from the hot breath of summer afternoons ; 
J5rom the kitcbe^ window, where it stooij in 



full sight on the green, sporting with the 
breezy air and slant sunshine ; from the 
chamber window, from the time it first 
tipped our upstairs' view. Our mountaia 
ash was the family pet. 

This year, gradually, day by day, week by 
week, we came to feel it did not look so well 
as usual. It leaved out fully ? yes, oh yes. 
Branches dead ? — ^no. No bent, or toppUng, 
or winter-killed, or lightning-struck ? — ^no, 
it bore no marks of injury. It was as green 
and as graceful, it had as much of heaven 
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and earth as ever a year before. And yet 
it did not look right. We examined the 
bark and the branches, and found nothing. 
** You are suspicious ; you borrow trouble ; 
your tree is well enough." ** Something is 
the matter with that tree," we said, " sure ; 
something is working death in it." People 
looked at it, and took hold of it, and said, 
" Pshaw ! it is growing as finely as ever ; 
it is all in your own eye." But we some- 
times get impressions, and correct im- 
pressions, of persons different from what 
they at first appear, and yet we cannot tell 
how we get them. There is a sort of 
influence they let off, which tells the truth 
of them without their knowing it This is 
sometimes called unconscious influence. It 
was pretty much so with our tree. It 
kept up a good appearance, but there was a 
blight on it, and we felt it — very faint, to be 
sure, but still a blight. 

One day, stooping down, some little 
particles of sawdust round the roots of the 
ash caught my eye ; grains of sawdust here 
and grains of sawdust there. Taking out 
my knife, I closely examined the lower part 
of the trunk, down by the roots, and soon I 
spied a little hole here and a httle hole 
there — two, three, four, five ! Ah, there 
was the secret I The borers were in our tree, 
slowly but surely working its destruction. 
You have seen them. The borer is a small 
fat white worm, with a black head, which 
gnaws into the heart of a tree and makes a 
hole to lay its eggs in. Their teeth must be 
but pin-points, yet it is amazing what mis- 



chief they can do. They are death to a tree, 
for all the use it will ever be. 

Well, boys, this made me think of the 
moral borers that sometimes worm their way 
into character : a bosom sin, a bad habit, a 
secret dishonesty. A youth may appear as 
fair as ever, his reputation may be as spot- 
less, the world at large may suspect nothing 
wrong ; but if the borers are at work, he 
can't hide it long. The don't-care swagger, 
the careless, irreverent tone, the restless 
eye, the reckless spirit, that unconscious 
injiueiice which goes out of a person whether 
he will or no, will certainly disclose it, and 
we say with sorrow, " The borers, the borers 
are at work 1" 

There is a young man of my acquaintance, 
the joy of his parents and the idol of friends, 
with a fine mind, fine education, fine pro- 
spects, a fine fellow every way, beginning 
life under every advantage. After a while, 
his more discerning friends noticed a change 
in him ; precisely what it was they could 
not tell, but there was a change, and a 
change for the worse. What borer was 
gnawing at his life-blood? How hard to 
believe there was one ; and yet there was. 
It soon came out. It was intemperance ^ and 
it is working his ruin. 

Beware, boys, of the borers ! Secret sins 
cannot remain secret. You soon show the 
harm they are making with you. Their 
teeth are small, but they are sharper than 
a two-edged sword, and slowly but surely 
they will work your ruin — ^your present and 
your eternal ruin. — Hand and Heart. 
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NTisTHEKEs used to woudcr at those who 
were curious, in buying but an earth- 
cm dish, to see that it had no cracks nor 
inconveniences, and yet would be careless 



in the choice of Mends — to take them with 
the flaws of vice. Surely a man's companion 
is a second genius to sway him to the right 
or bad. — Owen Feltham, 
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o surer destroyer of youth, of youth's 
privileges, and powers, and delights, 
than yielding the spirit to the empire of ill- 
temper and selfishness. We should all be 
cautious, as we advance in life, of allowing 
occasional sorrowful experiences to over- 
shadow our perception of the preponder- 
ance of good. Faith in good is at once its 
own rectitude and reward. To believe good 
and to do good, truly and trustfully, is the 
healthiest of humanity's conditions. To 
take events cheerfully, and to promote the 
happiness of others, is the way to insure 
an enduring spring of existence. Content 
and kindliness are the soft vernal showers 
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and fostering sunny warmth that keep a 
man's nature and being fresh and green. 
** Lord, keep my existence fresh and green," 
would be no less wise a prayer than the one 
so beautifully recorded respecting a man's 
memory. If we would leave a gracious 
memory behind us, there is no way better to 
secure it" than by living graciously. A 
cheerful and benign temper, that puts forth 
pleasant blossoms, and bears sweet fruit for 
those who live within its ii\fiuence, is sure 
to produce an undying growth of green 
remembrances, that shall flourish immor- 
tally after the present stock is decayed and 
gone. — Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 
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iHE number of people destroyed by wild 
beasts constitutes an extraordinary 
feature of Indian life. Rewards are offered 
by the Government for the killing of these 
animals, but still the loss of life is very 
great in some districts, and in others it is 
less only because goats are abundant, and 
the wolves prefer kids when they can 
get them. No less than 14,529 persons 
lost their Hves by snake-bites in 1869, and 
in 1871 there were 18,078 deaths reported 
as caused by dangerous animals of all 
classes ; but Dr. Fayrer is of opinion that 
systematic returns would show that there 
are more than 20,000 deaths annually from 
snake-bites. The inhabitants of the border- 
lands between jungle and cultivation are 
killed and eaten by tigers in such numbers 
as to require the serious attention of the 
Government. A single tigress caused the 
destruction of 18 villages, and 256 square 
miles of country were thrown out of cul- 
tivation. Another tigress killed 127 people 



in 1869, and stopped a public road for many 
weeks. A third killed 108 people in the three 
years 1867-69. In Lower Bengal alone 
18,401 human beings were killed by wild 
beasts in six years, and 40 in South Canara 
in the single month of July, 1867. The 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
has to report 946 persons killed by tigers 
in three years ending with 1869. There 
are difl&culties in the way of extirpating 
tigers: the natives regard the man-eating 
tiger as a kind of incarnate and spiteful 
divinity whom it is dangerous to offend, and, 
as readers of correspondence which was 
published some time ago on the subject 
will remember, it is the desire of a few in 
India actually to preserve tigers for sport. 
Mr. Frank Buckland has suggested an 
organised destruction of the tiger-cubs in 
the breeding season, and the attraction of 
full-grown tigers to traps by means of 
valerian, of which tigers (which are only 
gigantic cats) are exceedingly fond. 
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;h£be is Bob ? I thought he was 
going/* asked one boy of the other, 
as they went towards the water. ** Bob is 
washing his mother's dishes/' said the 
other boy. ** Bob is nothing but a kitchen 

girl half the time. I would '' but I 

dare not write what Augustus said he would 
do if he were in Bob's place. 

Pretty soon Bob's steps were heard be- 
hind them. ** Not going without me, are 
you ? " he cried in a gay tone. 

** I thought you were kept by washing 
dishes,*' said Augustus. •* It seems to me 
pretty mean business your mother puts you 
to do. I did not know it was hoys' work to 
do such things." 

** It is boys' work to do anything to help 
at home," cried Bob, with an angry flush 
upon his cheek ; ** and if I can help mother 
by washing up her dishes, I am glad and 
thankful to do it. One good turn deserves 
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another ; and when I think of all she does 
for us, I like to lend a helping hand to do 
for her." 

<' But washing dishes I " said Augustus, 
scornfully. 

<* Cleaning up is not the worst busines in 
the world," cried Bob good-naturedly. ** I 
know plenty of worse things." 

** You've got the right of it," said Tom; 
'* I only wish I had a mother to wait on." 

Yes, Bob is in the right of it. A boy 
who trains himself, or who is trained, to 
notice things about home, and to bear 
a hand in little matters which need help 
here or need help there, is growing up to 
be something more than a selflsh, noisy, 
whistling, teasing member of the house- 
hold, who expects to be waited on from 
morning till night. Active sympathy with 
one another's burdens makes household 
burdens all the lighter. 
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N page 8 our readers will find the 
portrait of a person whose name they 
may have frequently heard during the last 
two or three years — Joseph Arch. For 
some time past he has been the trusted 
leader of the agricultural labourers in their 
efforts to obtain better wages. There are 
different opinions entertained amongst good 
men concerning the wisdom of the course 
taken by the farm labourers in different 
parts of England, but it is generally 
acknowledged that Joseph Arch is an honest 
and honourable man. And so long as there 
are trades unions, it is well for their 
affairs to be guided by such men as Joseph 
Arch, Thomas Burt, and several others we 
could name. 
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Like many other leaders of the people, 
Joseph Arch suffered great hardships in 
early life. His parents were very poor, and 
times were very bad. And even after 
he became a man he endured much per- 
secution on account of his religious prin- 
ciples. When speaking at a pubhc meeting 
in Sheffield on the 1st of February, 1876, he 
gave the following facts in relation to what 
he had to suffer for being a Primitive 
Methodist : — 

** I will give you a little of the history 
of a man I knew very well. Thirty-two 
years ago he managed to get married — he 
was an agricultural labourer. Feeling that 
the duties of married life were different 
from those of the youtti^ «AA\!afc^wia^^"ss^^^ 
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who had nobody to look after but himself, 
he began to be conscious of his duties as a 
husband and a citizen. He dared to go to 
a Dissenting place of worship. Sabbath 
affcer Sabbath he visited a Dissenting chapel, 
till by-and-bye he was told that, if he did 
not cease from going amongst those wicked 
Dissenters, he would have to leave his 
situation. That man, who had then obtained 
a situation with a character of seven years, 
had not been in that situation six weeks 
before his employer came and told hitn that 
the clergyman had made a request that he 
(the employer) would discharge that man 
from his situation because he went to a 
Dissenting place of worship. But the 
gentleman said, < No ; I have had seven 
years' good character with him; he is 
likely to suit me, and I shall not change.' 
That gentleman died, and the man had to 
seek employment elsewhere ; and for three 



years that man did not earn five shillings 
within the boundaries of his own parish. 
He had broken no law, he stood as a 
respectable citizen and as a loyal subject to 
the throne and crown of England, and yet, 
after all his intentions and desires to do good 
and to be good, he and his wife and family 
would have starved for the sake of prin- 
ciple if there had been no more humane and 
liberal persons outside his village than there 
were in it. That individual was Joseph 
Arch. And my experience has been the 
experience of thousands and thousands of 
the farm labourers." 

Having himself suffered much hardship, 
Joseph Arch has a keen sympathy for the 
suffering. As we have before said, there 
are differences of opinion amongst equally 
good and able men as to the wisdom of the 
course he has taken, but all must admit his 
honesty and intelligence. 
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MERicA, as our readers know, is a new 
country. And many things are 
different there from what they are in 
England. Most of the houses are built of 
wood, and very comfortable places they are. 
Many of the chapels and churches are built 
in the same way, so also are the hotels. 
And it frequently happens in towns newly 
laid out, that the owner of a house wishes 
to remove it to some other part, and instead 
of pulling it down and carting the materials 
to the place where he wishes it to stand, he 



removes it without taking it down. The 
Americans are a very clever, ingenious 
people. They have invented a great number 
of machines for the saving of labour, such 
as the stitching machine, and reaping 
machine. They have also contrived an 
apparatus by which they are able to move 
a large house or hotel from one end of the 
street to the other, even without disturbing 
any of the furniture. The engraving on 
page 9 represents men at work in preparing 
for the removal of a house. 
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(^T seems absurd to say so, and at first 
^3) sight almost impossible that one 
Httle word of only two letters could have 
so much power ; and yet there is no doubt 



that the constant use of '^ if " spoiled Bessie 
Green's holiday, and took away from it all 
the enjoyment and pleasure which she 
imagined a long summer day spent in the 
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eoimtry would give. How she had thought 
about it and looked forward to it for weeks 
beforehand I Her parents were poor hard- 
working people, who rarely left home, and 
so the very idea of a treat like this was 
delightful, and she scarcely slept the night 
before, so afraid was she of not being ready 
in time. I cannot tell you how often she got 
up in the course of the night, either to see 
what o'clock it was, or to look out of the 
window and wonder whether it was going 
to be a fine or wet' day ; but it seemed to 
her as if morning would never come. 
However, long before six she was up and 
dressed, and by eight o'clock — the hour 
fixed on for starting — she and two hundred 
children, with several teachers, and some 
kind friends who gave them this treat, were 
at the station, and very soon the train was 
off, and they were speeding away from the 
smoky streets of the city toward the green 
fields and shady lanes of the country. 

Now, if Bessie Green had been as wise as 
her companions, she would have done as 
they did — ^looked out of the window and 
admired all she saw passing by — and so 
have begun the enjoyment of the day; for 
to eyes unaccustomed to such scenes, even 
the cows and sheep grazing in the meadows, 
or the horses galloping off across the 
fields frightened by the train, were all new 
and amusing sights. But our foolish httle 
friend, instead of doing this, began to look 
first at her own dress, and then at her 
neighbours', thereby she grew discontented. 
*' If I only had a felt hat with a red feather 
in it like Mary Jones, instead of this straw 
one with a plain bit of blue ribbon around 
it, how I should like it ; and if my mother 
would buy me a smart muslin frock, such 
as Emma Smith wears, how much better 
it would be than the cotton frocks she 
always gets for me.** And she pouted and 
frowned, and looked so miserable, that her 
schoolfellows would have wondered what 
was the matter if they had noticed her ; 



but they were* so busy thinking of other 
things Uiat they never saw there wai any- 
thing amiss. Happy children I they had 
resolved to enjoy themselves, and they did 
so from morning till night ; while unhappy 
little Bessie let discontent creep in, and so 
her holiday — that day she had looked for- 
ward to so much — ^was, as I said before, 
spoilt. 

Ah ! I fear there are many people in this 
world, both young and old, who do as Bessie 
did; instead of being contented with the 
state of life in which God has placed them, 
and doing their best to make themselves 
and others happy, they let this little word 
** if " creep in on every occasion, and in too 
many cases spoil not one day only, but 
their whole lives. 

A shout of pleasure arose from the two 
hundred throats of our little travellers 
when at length they stopped at a roadside 
station, and exchanged the train for a shady 
lane leading to a park, the kind owner of 
which had placed it at their disposal for the 
day. Now, ought not Bessie to have begun 
at last to enjoy herself? No ; foolish Bessie 
had seen a carriage at the station, and 
envied the ladies who got into it. ** If I 
had a carriage and horses, how much 
pleasanter it would be driving up this lane, 
instead of walking, as I am obliged to do 
now." And so she went along at such a 
slow, sulky pace, that she was far behind 
when the lodge gates were reached, and was 
almost shut out when the children and 
teachers were admitted into the park. And 
as they had shouted for joy at sight of the 
shady lanes, how much more did they shout 
when they saw the beautiful spot in which 
for a whole long day they were to amuse 
themselves. There were meadows covered 
with hay — not such hay as is seen in 
stables, brown and hard and stiff, but soft, 
green, and grassy-looking, smelling sweetly, 
and just the thing to roll about in and cover 
one another u]^ ^jitVi. TVi'^n *CcL<et^ n[\^^ ^ 
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nice level cricket-ground, and all ready for 
the boys to begin a game. And when in 
the midst of the beautiful park they saw the 
house and gardens — a house so large that 
it seemed a palace in the eyes of the children, 
while the gardens were filled with flowers 
of every colour — they shouted again, all 
except Bessie, who of course began again 
to envy. **0h, what a splendid house! 
If I could only Hve there, I am sure I should 
never be unhappy again — if I could stay 
here and not p[o back to London — 

if '' 

I need not stop to tell you of the evening 
journey, for it was hke the morning one. 



excepting that now the hopes of a pleasant 
day had been fulfilled, and the children 
talked of what they had done, instead of 
what they intended to do. Bessie Green 
wondered, as she heard them talking, how 
it was that they all seemed so much happier 
than she did, and how it was that the 
longed-for holiday had not been altogether 
a day of enjoyment. When she arrived at 
home she had very httle to say about what 
she had done or seen ; but as she has since 
then been more contented, we must suppose 
that her wandering has had some effect, 
and that she will not let spoil her next 
holiday. — Child's Companion, 
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N a warm day, a large school of boys 
and girls were conning over their 
lessons. The teacher tried hard to keep 
order, to make all take to their studies, to 
help those who needed aid, and to make all 
happy. He opened the doors and the win- 
dows to give them fresh air, but all would 
not do. Some felt discouraged with their 
lessons, some felt sleepy, some felt cross, 
and everything seemed to drag and linger. 
By and by the heavy tread of a foot on the 
doorsteps was heard, and, without kjiocking, 
in walked a hard-faced man, somewhat old 
in years, but with a firm step. The children 
at first felt afraid of him ; but they soon 
found that beneath his hard looks there was 
a bright eye, a pleasant smile, and a kind 
heart. But instead of sitting down and 
staring at the school, he sat down by the 
side of a little girl who was trying in vain 
to get her spelling lesson. There were tears 
of discouragement in her eyes. 

" Well, what's the matter with our little 
one ? " 

•* Oh, sir, I can't get my lesson f It's so 
long, and the words are so hard, I can nevqr 
learn them ! " 



)CHOOL. 



** Let us see. How many of those words 
are there in one column ? " 

** Fifteen, sir.'* 

** And how many columns in your les- 
son ? " 

'* Three, sir/* 

** Very well. That makes forty- five words 
to be learned. How many of these are easy, 
so that you can spell them at once ? Count 
them." 

** Twenty-five, sir." 

** Then you have twenty left which you 
call hard. Now take the first one, look at 
it sharp, see every letter in it, count the 
letters, see just how the word looks. Now 
shut your eyes, and see if you can still see 
just how the word looks. Spell it over 
softly to yourself. There now, you spell it 
right. Now do so with the next word, and 
the next, till you have them all." 

** Oh, sir, that is very easy I I can get 
my lesson now." 

Then the visitor went to a boy, who was 
puzzling over a sum in arithmetic. He was 
discouraged, and almost cross. 

" Let us see. What's the matter here ? " 

<< This sum, sir ! I can't do it, and every 
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sum grows harder and harder ! It seems as 
if the man who made the book tried to see 
how hard sums he could put down." 

** I see. Now, what's the rule by which 
this sum is to be done ? Repeat it. Very 
well, only you have not said it quite right. 
Turn to it, and see. There, now, you left 
out one important link. You now under- 
stand the rule. Try the sum now, putting 
in the part you left out.*' 

"Oh, sir, it's easy now! I see, and I 
can now do them all." ^; 

" Yes ; but you must not be thinking 
about your ball, and kite, and play. You 
must give all your mind to the thing you 
are studying, and then it will all be 
easy." 

The stranger next sat down by a boy who 
was trying to commit the declension of a 
noun in the Latin Grammar. Over and 
over he had repeated, but, alas ! he could 
not make the memory hold it. He was 
ready to throw down the book. 

** Hold there, my boy ! Don't look so 
discouraged. Take your pen, and carefully 
write down that declension. See how every 



word is written, and what letter ends every 
case. There now, is every one right? 
Yes. Well, shut your grammar, turn over 
your paper, and on the other side write it 
all over again from memory. So ho ! How 
mauy mistakes have you made ?" 

" Two, sir." 

** Very well. Put away that bit of paper, 
get another, and try it again and again, till 
you can write it without a single mistake. 
You can say it then, for writing will fix it 
in the memory." 

Thus he went from seat to seat, and 
helped all. The scholars forgot the heat. 
They all had their lessons, the teacher 
smiled and praised them, and all were very 
happy. Just as he was leaving the teacher 
thanked the stranger, and hoped he would 
soon call again. 

"Oh!" said he, "just send for me at 
any time, and I will come and give any- 
one a lift." 

**Pray, sir, by what name shall we ask 
for you ? " 

** Mr. Hardstudy, sir, at your service ! " 
— Rev, John Todd, 
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LONDON paper furnishes the following : — 
"There is now an old man in an 
almshouse in Bristol who states that for 
sixty years he spent sixpence a-day in drink, 
but was never intoxicated. A gentleman 
who heard this statement was somewhat 
curious to ascertain how much this sixpence 
a-day, put by every year, at 6 per cent, 
compound interest, would amount to in 
sixty years. Putting down the first year's 
saving (three hundred and sixty-five six- 
pences) nine pounds sterling, eleven shillings, 
and sixpence, he added the interest, and 
thus went on year by year, until he found 



that in the sixtieth year the sixpence a-day 
reached the startling sum of three thousand, 
two hundred, and twenty-five pounds ster- 
ling, nineteen shillings, and ninepence." 

Judge of the old man's surprise when 
told that, had he saved his sixpence a day, 
and allowed it to accumulate at compound 
interest, he might now have been worth the 
above noble sum ; so that, instead of taking 
refuge in an almshouse, he might have com- 
forted himself with a house of his own and 
fifty acres of land, and have left the legacy 
among his children and grandchildren, or 
used it for the welfare of his M\ss^-\£jbxu 
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^OLUMBus was the son of a weaver, and a 
weaver himself. Cervantes was a 
common soldier. Homer was the son of a 
small farmer. Moliere was the son of a 
tapestry maker. Demosthenes was the son 
of a cutler. Terence was a slave. Oliver 
Cromwell was the son of a London brewer. 
Howard was an apprentice to a grocer. 
Franklin was a journeyman printer, and 
son of a tallow chandler and soap boiler. 
Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Worcester, was the 
son of a linen draper. Daniel Defoe was a 
hostler, and son of a butcher. Whitefield 
was the son of an innkeeper at Gloucester. 
Virgil was the son of a porter. Horace 
was the son of a shopkeeper. Shakspeare 
was the son of a woolstapler. Milton was 
the son of a money scrivener. Eobert 
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Bums was a ploughman in Ayrshire. 
Mohammed, called the Prophet, was a 
driver of asses. Mohammed Ali was a 
barber. Madame Bemadotte was a washer- 
woman of Paris. Napoleon, descendant 
of an obscure family of Corsica, was a 
major when he married Josephine, the 
daughter of a tobacconist Creole of Mar- 
tinique. Espartero was the son of a cart- 
wright. BoHvar was a druggist. Vasco 
de Gama was a sailor. John Jacob Astor 
once sold apples in the streets of New York. 
Catherine, empress of Bussia, was a camp 
follower. Cincinnatus was ploughing in 
his vineyard when the dictatorship of Eome 
was offered him. Elihu Burritt was a 
blacksmith. Abraham Lincoln was a rail 
splitter. 
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ship's crew rose in mutiny against the 
captain soon after they had lost sight 
of home. Then they said, "Who shall 
steer us safe to some foreign land?** So 
they appointed as pilot one of the mutineers, 
who said he knew the way. But the crew 
were divided among themselves : some 
thought the captain knew the way, others 
believed in the new pilot ; at one time the 
captain*s side got the upper hand, and then 
they used to unbind the captain and set 
him at the helm : then presently the other 
side would prevail, and they would push 
away the captain and put the mutineer 
in the captain*s place. The consequence 
was, that the vessel used to sail at one time 
in one way, and at another time in quite the 
opposite way, so that they made no progress 
at all. 

At last, one evening as the sun was setting, 
one of the oldest and most experienced 
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sailors said, <* Look yonder: there is the 
Black Eock, on which hundreds of fine 
ships have been wrecked, and we are drifting 
towards it. Night is coming on, and the 
current is taking us fast to the rock. This 
comes of having more than one pilot." 

It is foolish to suppose that we can serve 
Jesus at one moment, and Evil the next. 
If we do, our life will be a zigzag ; we shall 
make no progress, and we may at any 
moment run into terrible sin. 

Mind, therefore, you cannot please God 
on Sundays and yourselves on week-days. 
You cannot say, **I will do as I am told in 
school, but at home I will do as Hike;" 
or, " I will try to make my schoolfellows 
like me, but I shall not take any trouble 
about my brothers and sisters ;*' or, "I will 
never steal money, but I do not mind taking 
sugar or biscuits or a little fruit." You 
must try to please Jesus always. 
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HAVE been thinking, since I came into 
the meeting to-night, about the losses 
I have met with since I signed the total 
abstinence pledge. I tell you, there isn't a 
man in the society has lost more by stopping 
drink than what I have. Wait a bit till I 
tell you what I mean. There was a nice 
job of work to be done in the shop to-day, 
and the boss called for me. ** Give it to 
Law," says he. ** He's the best hand in the 
shop.'* Well, I told my wife at supper- 
time, and says she, ** Why, Laurie, he used 
to call you the worst. You've lost your 
bad name, haven't you ?" " That's a fact, 
wife," says I. And it ain't all I've lost in 
the last sixteen months either. I had 
poverty and wretchedness, and I've lost 
them. I had an old, ragged coat, and a 



" shocin' bad hat," and some water-proof 
boots that let the wet out at the toe as fast 
as they took it in at the heel. I've lost 
them. I had a red face, and a trembling 
hand, and a pair of shaky legs, that gave 
me an awkward tumble now and then. I 
had a habit of cursing and swearing, and I 
have got rid of that. I had an aching head 
sometimes, and a heavy heart, and, worse 
than all the rest, a guilty conscience ; I 
thank God I've lost them all I Then I told 
my wife what she had lost. ** You had an 
old ragged gown, Mary," says I. ** And you 
had trouble and sorrow, and a poor home, 
for you had a miserable drunkard for a 
husband. Mary! Mary I thank the Lord 
for all you and I have lost since I signed 
the pledge ! " 
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J^N the second puzzle for November there 
c5 was an error in the sixth line. It 
should read thus, *^ My whole Tm sure you 
know." A few have answered it correctly, 
but we think it only fair to let it stand open 
for another month before we publish the 
answers, which will give an opportunity for 
those to answer who may have been per- 
plexed by the way it is stated. But let 
those who wish to answer send their answers 
at once, as we should like to announce in 
the next number the names of those who 
have won the prizes. 

I. — A basket contained oranges, nuts, and 
eggs, and in all 1,769. There were 1,696 
oranges and nuts, and 1,262 nuts and eggs. 
How many more nuts were there than 
oranges ? 



II. — Before noon a clock which is too 
fast, points to afternoon time, is put back 
6 hours 40 min. ; and it is observed, the 
time before shown is to the true time as 
29 is to 195. Eequired the true time ? 
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UR first picture this month explains 
itself. A brother and sister are making 
haste to put the valentines they are sending 
to their cousins into the post-box. We are 
sorry to say that we are not able to clearly 
explain the origin of sending love-letters on 
the 14th of February. We will, however, 
transcribe what is said on Valentine's Day 
in Brand's Dictionary : — 

** February 14th is the day sacred to St. 
Valentine, a presbyter, who, according to 
the legend, was beheaded at Kome under 
Claudius. Mr. Brand says that he cannot 
find in the life of the saint any circumstances 
likely to have given origin to the pecuHar 
ceremonies of the day. It appears to have 
been a very old notion, however (for it is 
alluded to by Chaucer and Shakspeare), 
that on this day birds begin to couple. And 



the custom of * choosing Valentines' is of 

great antiquity in this country, as well as 

in France, where, however, it has been long 

disused. Lydgate mentions it (1476) ; 

Grose explains Valentine to mean * the 

first woman seen by a man, or man by a 

woman,' on that day ; but it does not appear 

where he picked up the explanation. There 

is also a curious French Valentine, composed 

by the poet Gower, in Warton's History of 

English Poetry. Herrick mentions the 

notion and custom : — 

* Oft have I heard both youths and virgins 

say, [day.' 

Birds choose their mates, and couple too, this 

However this may be, it is certainly one of 
the few saints' days in the calendar popularly 
remembered in England, as the returns of 
the Post-office invariably testify." 
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ELF-sACRiFiOE, loving servicc, good-will 
and forgiveness — ^these were the lessons 
which the aged minister tried to teach in 
his Christmas-morning sermon. In tones 
that were tremulous from old age, with a 
pathos that went home to the hearts of the 
rough fishermen and women who filled the 
wooden benches of the quaint little church, 
he took for his subject the birth of Him 
who, being God, yet " took on Himself the 
form of a servant, was made in the likeness 
of man, iiumbled Himself, and became 
obedient unto death," to give life to His 
enemies, and show them the way back to 
happiness and God. The theme was an old 
one, but they listened with peculiar interest ; 
it was the old man's farewell sermon. And 
though /his counsels had been often slighted, 
and it seemed as if he had spent among 



them the strength of fifty years almost for 
nought, they loved him at heart ; the very 
gentleness of which they took advantage, 
and at which they sometimes almost sneered, 
had given him a hold on their affections 
stronger than they knew. 

As, after the farewell blessing, they 
trooped outside, they stood about in the 
churchyard, some to exchange Christmas 
greetings, others to scan with anxious eyes 
the darkening horizon and discuss the pros- 
*pect of a violent storm. Far out at sea the 
white foam was tossing wildly, and the wind 
was rapidly rising, bringing in gusts a 
drizzling misty rain that every now and 
then seemed to merge sky and sea in 
one. 

** God help the poor souls that spend 
Christmas out at sea I" said Widow Enderby, 
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keeping her little girl's hand clasped in 
hers, and thinking of her orphan lad, now 
on board a Hull trading-boat, making his 
trial trip. 

** And keep them far out from such a shore 
as yon ! " added an old sailor, pointing to 
the rock-bound coast at their feet. 

'' Amen !" reached the widow's ear, in a 
tone so deep and heart-felt, that she turned 
hastily. As her eyes fell on the speaker, 
she shuddered and shrank back. He was a 
tall, powerful man of fifty ; thick, shaggy 
eyebrows nearly overhung his eyes ; his 
worn, soiled clothes assorted ill with the 
holiday garb of those around him, but 
matcliccl Ins wild hair, untrimmed beard, 
and furrowed brow. Yet it was not for 
these things that she shrank from him, 
and he knew it ; though the only sign he 
gave was in the quiver of the lips and 
a softening of the sad blue eyes, which 
were bent on the Httle cripple boy he 
was gently and slowly guiding down the 
path. 

A struggle in the good woman's heart — 
a thought of the holy Babe whose birth was 
ushered in with angels' song of peace and 
love and good-will to all — and she held out 
her hand to the man whose hand none 
had clasped in fellowship for four long 
years. 

** Neighbour Maling," said she tremu- 
lously, " *tis a far road you have to take 
your boy this stormy day, and my wee Janie 
sorely misses her brpther : come in and 
share our Christmas dinner;" and then 
with a Httle sob in her voice she broke 
down. 

Four years ago a fishing-boat had gone 
down in sight of shore, and, of the four on 
board, three (two men and a lad) were lost 
— only Maling, the one whose drunken 
carelessness had brought them into danger, 
and whose cowardice amid that danger had 
mainly brought the final disaster on them, 
was rescued, to Uve for ever after a shunned 



and lonely man. The drunkenness might 
easily have been forgiven — it was a common 
fault there — but not the special cowardice 
which had left his ** mates " unhelped while 
he alone escaped. And of those two 
di'owned men one was Widow Enderby's 
husband. 

The invitation had been heard, and several 
paused to listen for the reply. 

** Take the boy, and God bless you I" — 
that was all. Ho placed the cripple's hand 
in little Janie's, and, with no look for any 
of the crowd, passed rapidly through them 
to the lonely hovel where he dwelt. 

**Poor wretch!" said one pityingly; 
"'tis awful to hve with his burden on his 
conscience ; yet 'twas real brave of Widow 
Enderby." 

** Why should I not ?" asked she. " 'Twas 
God Almighty took my man from me, not 
Joe Maling; and if He could give up 
Himself for us when we were untractable, 
disobedient children, sure I could give yon 
poor man shelter and food the day that 
Christ was born. And, though he did fear- 
some wrong once, he has repented it, I feel 
sure, and there are worse than him." 

It was a new way of putting it, and 
coming from Widow Enderby, it carried 
weight. **Sureifs/ie says it," said one — 
*' and do you mind how he walked to 
Scoresby for the grand new doctor when old 
Mother lies was took bad ?" — ** and how he 
got little Janie grapes and all sorts of 
outlandish fruits when she was down with 
fever, though he must have pinched himself 
sorely to do it ?" — so spoke one and another 
as they went to their several homes, cripple 
Joe led by little Janie, both well content to 
be together. 
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Kevelry deep and boisterous was kept 
up in the little fishing-hamlet of Scoresgate 
during that Christmas afbernoon. The 
raging storm outside ^ot ^^^TJ V^bko. S^sn^ 
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gale had increased in violence) gave zest 
to the good cheer provided in most homes ; 
and the day dedicated to peace and good- 
will was desecrated, as, alas ! it is so often, 
by drunkenness and folly. 

But about an hour before dusk the fire- 
sides were deserted ; the grog was left to 
cool ; almost all the inhabitants of Scores- 
gate were down on the beach, gazing with 
white, eager faces out to sea. A small ship, 
whether English trader, or foreign, they 
could not yet tell, was being rapidly driven 
by tide and wind on to the rugged coast. 

"There's no hope — she must come — 
they've lost their hold over her;*' these 
words mingled with the pitiful sighs that 
broke from the spectators. Now the driving 
rain would almost hide the doomed vessel 
from sight ; and when a slight clearing gave 
them a farther view, it would disclose her 
coming nearer and nearer to her destruction. 
And when, at last, she struck upon the 
jagged rocks on which so many goodly boats 
had been split plank from plank, they on 
shore could hear the cry of agony that came 
from those on board — a cry of agony, and a 
cry for help. As the clouds overhead parted 
and the rain ceased, they could see the 
small ship fastened between the rocks, every 
roll of the tide straining her powers of 
endurance to the utmost. 

** A boat— push out the boats !'* called 
many of the young ones ; but the older and 
more experienced shook their heads. *<No 
boat can live through that, no boat can go 
near them rocks in such a sea. *' And the 
bravest felt it was so. Yet they could not 
stand there and make no effort, and one boat 
was launched only to be dashed back, the 
men soaked and bruised and too dispirited 
to attempt it again. 

They could see the crew clinging to the 

masts and rigging — seven in all, they 

counted ; between the lulls of the raging 

storm they could hear their cries, yet were 

forced to ^iand powerless to aid them ; only 



the women prayed beneath their breath, 
and shivered at every wave that struck the 
quivering ship. 

Meanwhile men had ridden along the 
coast to the nearest station for rockets, and 
one had gone further still, some fourteen 
miles off, where was a life-boat. But though 
all were glad that some effort was being 
made, all knew that even if the frail vessel 
held together till dusk, when the darkness 
came the chances of saving auy would be 
slight indeed. 

By this time Joe Maling had joined the 
crowd. The others made way for him 
curiously. The scene sHghtly recalled that 
one of four years ago. He had been much 
discussed that day, in connection with 
Widow Enderby's invitation and their 
pastor's farewell sermon ; in the anxieties 
of the moment they were not surprised at 
his altered bearing and his different manner. 
For those years he had lived among them 
as a man apart, working late and early for 
his sickly wife (lately dead) and his cripple 
child, taking their shrinking and their un- 
concealed dislike as a thing of course, never 
meeting their gaze or joining in their 
revelry, but bearing his burden of remorse 
alone ; his repentence and his longing to 
repair the past known only to himself and 
God. And now he stood among them, 
erect and firm, demanding a strong rope 
that he might, venture out. 

** Can a man live through that ? " 
hoarsely asked an old fisherman, pitying 
Maling*s anxiety to retrieve the past, while 
others turned aside with a scoff and a sneer. 
^^ He to teach them courage I A good 
teacher, truly ! ** 

** Mates," said Joe Maling calmly, **if 
you won't help me, I must e'en go unhelped. 
For four long years I've battled with myself, 
taking no drink to steal away my strength 
or turn me again into a loathsome coward. 
For four long years I've prayed that here 
in Scoresgate I might save as once I 
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wickedly lost, and I dare not let the chance 
slip. Let me go — help me, boys, and wish 
me God- speed. Every moment lost is 
perhaps a life lost there — she can't hold out 
an hour longer : only, if I don't reach her, 
some of you must look after my crippled 
Joe ! " 

Even while they helped him, they would 
have held him back. It was such a forlorn 
hope, such almost certain death, and yet 
they could not stay him. Only Widow 
Enderby (who had left the children safely 
housed) caught his hand and cried, ** Don't 
go for the sake of my poor man, Joe ; he's 
safe and happy, and he bears you no ill- 
will, be sure ; he knows all you've felt. 
Don't fling away your life for the sake of 
him ! " 

** Not for him, but for the living ! " and 
Maling pointed to the heaving, breaking 
ship. ** What if it be the Liale Lass 
from Hull, with my dead mate's son on 
board ? " 

The thought blanched the widow's cheek, 
and she dropped his hand. ** God speed 
you ! " she said ; and through blinding tears 
she watched him prepare to go. 

With pent-in breath, which occasionally 
found relief in sighs or prayerful ejaculations, 
the crowd watched the progress of Maling 
through the surging waters. Flung back 
several times, and often lost to sight, he 
yet held on his way ; till distance and foam 
and the rolling billows hid him from their 
view. Minutes seemed hours to those who 
waited on the shore ; what must they have 
seemed to those who watched for their 
deliverer, and who knew that every moment 
was precious indeed ! Presently a shout, a 
shout of joy, told them he had won the 
victory, by God's good grace, over wind and 
wave. Bruised, well-nigh spent, with one 
arm broken at the last moment, he reached 
the parting vessel just in time. 

Only one of the crew of the LUtU Lass was 



lost ; the rest (six men and Widow Enderby's 
son) were safely brought to land — numbed, 
hurt, and exhausted, but alive. The last to 
be drawn on shore was Joe Maling. They 
carried him to the nearest cottage amid tears 
and blessings. The men who had scorned 
him, and the women who had shrunk from 
him, strove who should minister to his 
wants or honour him most ; and crippled 
Joe had foster-fathers and foster-mothers 
without number. 

It was a Christmas night long to be 
remembered in that village. The morning's 
sermotL had been put into deed, and the 
lesson brought forth golden fruit. In the 
days that followed, while Maling slowly 
recovered, many an old grudge between 
neighbours was forgotten and forgiven, 
many a bitter word was retracted, many a 
parent opened loving arms to a repentant 
child. For had not they all condemned 
harshly and cruelly shunned one who had 
proved that, in spite of past errors and ill 
deeds, the Spirit of Christ was in him — the 
spirit of humility and forgiveness and good- 
will ? Had they not kept themselves aloof, 
withheld forgiveness for years, grudgingly 
and sneeringly given it that morning, while 
he, the outcast, had been growing in penitent 
self-sacrifice, till it had culminated in a deed 
of quiet heroism that touched and shamed 
them all ? 

So the New Year's Day dawned on the little 
village bright and clear, and found softened 
hearts and hoher, purer homes ; and when 
they all met — the rescued men among them 
— in their little church to thank God for all 
His mercies and for those saved from death, 
every head was bent in reverence, and 
scarcely an eye was undimmed, for the very 
meanest there had had set before them a 
holier, loftier ideal of life, and could 
recognise, however dimly, the wondrous 
beauty of loving sacrifice and good- will. — 
The Appeal. 
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RASSHOPPER ;§)TORY. 




;henever I go to London, I always 
stand at the corner of the Bank of 
England for a minute or two, watching the 
crowd of busy men hurrying everywhere. 
What thousands of cares they carry ! How 
many anxieties ! Then I look at the Royal 
Exchange. It is pleasant to see the London 
sparrows, though they are a little black and 
grimy, chirping on the massive cornices, 
as free and happy as possible, above the din 
and awful hurry of the great city. They 
have no cares, no anxieties. They seem* to 
know what the great letters mean, which 
are cut in the stones on which they hop : 
** The earth is the Lord's, a^d the fulness 
thereof.*' God keeps the sparrows, and 
they are happy. I wish the busy city men 
would watch the sparrows, and read the 
great City Text. 

But the sparrows and the text are not the 
most attractive things about the Exchange, 
and I am sure, if you look at it, you would 
think as I do — that the weathercock is the 
most singular and curious thing about the 
building. It is not like any other weather- 
cock in England, or, I should think, in the 
world ; for there, twisting on the pinnacle 
of the spire, is a monster grasshopper ; and 
I'U teU you how it came to be there. 

About three hundred and fifty years ago 
a woman, with a little baby in her arms, 
was trudging along a country lane. Pre- 
sently, after looking to see that no one was 
watching her, she climbed over a gate into 
the field, and wrapping the baby in its 
little shawl, she laid it down in the grass, 
so gently as not to awake it, and then, never 
even looking behind her, she climbed over 
the gate again into the lane and went on 
her journey. 

The baby soon woke, and began to cry ; 
and it cried for a long, long time. At last, 
tired and hungry, and hot with the sun, for 



it was a fine summer's day, it was wearied 
out, and dropped off to sleep again. ** But 
God had heard the voice of the lad," and 
see how simply He brought help for the 
little one. 

By-and-by, down the lane came a school- 
boy. He lived at the farmhouse up the 
lane. Now he gathered a few primroses, 
now he scampered after a butterfly, now he 
had a shy at a bird ; but just as he came to 
the gate over which the woman had climbed 
he heard a grasshopper chirping away so 
loudly that he sprung over the gate to catch 
him, and there was the baby, fast asleep ! 
Far more pleased than if he had caught a 
hundred grasshoppers, the boy took up the 
little fellow and ran home with his prize. 
The kind farmer's wife, although she had" 
many children of her own, at once deter- 
mined to keep the little orphan who had 
been saved from death by a grasshopper. 

Years passed away, and the baby became 
a strong boy ; the boy grew to be a man ; 
he went to London, and became a merchant. 
God blessed all he did, and he rose to be 
the most noted man in the city. Queen 
Elizabeth was then on the throne, and often 
did she send for Sir Thomas Gresham (for 
the Httle deserted boy had become a knight) 
to consult him on the great affairs of state. 

About three hundred years ago Sir 
Thomas Gresham founded the Exchange. 
The Queen came to dine with him, and to 
lay the first stone ; and there, upon the top- 
most pinnacle. Sir Thomas placed a grass- 
hopper. And there it is to-day, to tell the 
busy, toiling city, and to tell you and me, 
when we go to see the city, that Almighty 
God will hear the infant's cry, and can save 
a valuable life by even such a little thing as 
a grasshopper. 

So it was that " God heard the voice of 
the lad ! " 
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[^HEN our young friends from the country 
come to see the great sights of Lon- 
don, they will doubtless visit the houses of 
Parliament. In the tower of this great 
pile of buildings there is a very large clock, 
the hour bell of which is called ** Big Ben." 
The face of this clock measures 22 feet 6 in. 
in diameter, and 71 feet in circumference ; 
the minute hand is a little over 11 feet in 
length, and, being hollow and made of 
copper, only weighs 1^ cwt. ; the figures 
are 2 feet from end to end, and the minute 
dots are exactly 1 ft. 1 in. apart from 
centre to centre. It takes 6 hours twice 
every week to wind up the striking chain, 
but 20 minutes only for the going part, 
which is small compared with the striking 
part. The number of turns taken in 
winding up the clock every week are : — 




Quarter weights, 7,400; hour weights, 
7,000; going weights, 420 — total number 
of turns per week, 14,820. It reports its 
own time to Greenwich twice in each day, 
and is kept so correct that it has varied 
less than a second in 80 consecutive days. 
The weight of the pendulum is 700 lbs., 
and the shaft is 15 feet long. The weight 
of the striking machinery is nearly 8 tons. 
To reach the clock the visitor has to mount 
nearly 300 steps, but is well repaid for his 
trouble by seeing some very interesting 
views of London and its suburbs. The 
smallest of the quarter bells weighs 21 cwt,, 
the second quarter bell 26 cwt., the third 
quarter bell 36 cwt., and the fourth quarter 
bell nearly 4 tons. The hour bell, **Big 
Ben," weighs 13 J tons. The weights fall a 
distance of 175 feet beneath the clock. 



■<*o»^- 



Supplying ^bavellers with 




ATER. 




^F even we, who live in cold and watered 
England, regard the building and 
maintenance of a street fountain as a pubhc 
benefaction, we have a pretty fair stand- 
point from which to judge of the feeHngs of 
the inhabitants of the far and sultry East 
on the subject, and of the significance of 
such questions as " Art Thou greater than 
our father Jacob, who gave us this well ?" 
Recently we have heard a great deal about 
India, and more interest is shown in the way 
of life and the welfare of its people than at 
any time since England took the respon- 
sibility of governing it. Our illustration 
on page 24 gives a sketch of a scene in 
common life in India. Native travellers in 
India usually go in large parties for the 
sake of mutual protection and help ; the 



question of water supply for so large a com- 
pany in that hot country becomes therefore 
an important one, and this is shown by the 
anxiety evinced, in meeting anyone coming 
from the opposite direction, to ascertain 
how they have fared in this particular. 
The first question asked is ? ** Kysa panee 
bhyee samnee ?" in EngHsh, ** What sort of 
water is there in front, brother?*' The 
usual supply is from wells, large tanks, or 
rivers ; but in some parts of the country, 
where neither of these sources occur 
naturally, water is brought for the accom- 
modation of travellers to sheds placed in the 
roadside by some benevolent persons, who 
bequeath a sufficient legacy or endowment 
to k6ep up the supply and to serve it out to 
travellers as a meritorious rehgious act. 
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VALANCHE IN 




TAH. 




(HE little colony Alta, at the head of 
Little Cottonwood Canon, in Utah, 
was recently overtaken by a huge avalanche 
of snow that swept down the mountain- side 
and almost entirely engulfed the town. It 
was caused by the wind sweeping up on one 
side of the mountain and forming a large 
drift just over the ridge of the opposite side, 
which soon became too heavy, and, detaching 
itself, plunged with the rapidity of lightning 
down into the canons, increasing in size as 
it went till at length it covered acres in 
extent. So swift and sudden was the 
coming of the snow-sHde, that in the upper 
part of the town, where the bulk of the 
avalanche rested, many buildings were com- 
pletely submerged. After the first shock 
was over, the frightened people, partially 
restored to useful activity, with one object 
in view rushed up the street to the elevated 
bench on the north side of Alta, some 
carrying lanterns, others shovels, and others 
with Staves, poles, or anything that could 
be used in digging through the snow. Near 
the business centre of the town a wild scene 
presented itself. The snow was piled up to 



the depth of thirty feet, and projecting from 
the packed surface were boulders, heavy 
mining timbers, and here and there a por- 
tion of what had once been a frame dwelling- 
house. The affrighted inhabitants knew 
that from the position of the slide some of 
their acquaintances — their friends, and 
perhaps relatives — were beneath the mighty 
mass of snow and rubbish, and scores of 
hardy miners went to work digging away 
the snow from where had stood houses 
occupied by human beings. Working with 
a will, they soon Btought to hght some of 
the victims, and discovered sights that 
brought tears to their eyes. In one case, a 
mother sat in her chair clasping to her 
breast her infant child, while near her was 
the body of her husband and another child, 
all dead. None of the bodies exhibited 
bruises of any kind; they had all been 
suffocated. In another house was found a 
miner, who sat rigid at a table, writing to 
friends far away. Children lay neatly 
tucked beneath the bed-clothing sleeping 
the sleep of death as calmly as if the dawn- 
ing Sim would waken them to their sports. 



-Oo*>- 



$HE MiTTLE *^HARISEE. 




iTTiE Bay sat at the head of her Sun- 
day-school class one bright summer 
morning. The sun shone through the open 
window near, and a bird sang sweetly on 
the old elm-tree just in sight. Kittie felt 
very good-natured and happy, for various 
reasons. She was nicely dressed, had com- 
mitted her lesson perfectly, and looked 
down the line of faces in the pew below her 
with a self-satisfied air. 

Far away from the little church, with its 
solemn associations, the child's thoughts 



wandered while the opening prayer was 
offered, and the petition made that all might 
feel the Saviour present in the midst. The 
voice of the teacher recalled her to the 
business of the hour, as she asked, *' Can 
you repeat the lesson, Kittie Ray ? " 

The passage to be recited was the parable 
of the two men who went up into the temple 
to pray — one was a Pharisee, the other a 
publican. After repeating it correctly, Kittie 
sat down, and the next scholar rose. Jennie 
Cook was a poor little girl, and very plain. 
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her face having been scarred by an accident 
which she had met with long before. After 
going through one verse of the Psabn which 
was given her to learn, she hesitated, and 
finally said, timidly, that she had not com- 
mitted it. Jennie coloured and looked 
troubled when she resumed her seat, but 
Miss Prentiss passed on to the next without 
remarking on her failure. When each had 
been listened to in turn, the teacher was 
accustomed to ask questions upon the dif- 
ferent passages, ascertaining by this means 
how well the girls had listened to one an- 
other, and if their own was understood. 

** Kittie," asked the lady, who might 
almost have read her thoughts, ** which of 
the two men would you prefer to be, if you 
might choose — the Pharisee or the pub- 
hcan?'* 

** Oh, the publican, of course ! " replied 
Kittie. ** But there are no Pharisees 



now. 



(( 



»» 



You are quite sure as to that ? Do 
you remember what class of persons Jesus 
referred to when He spoke ? *' 

The little girl opened her New Testament, 
and, after searching a moment, found the 
paragraph which says, " He spoke this 
parable unto certain which trusted in them- 
selves that they were righteous, and despised 
others." Kittie's face flushed as she read it 
aloud. 



"You see," remarked Miss Prentiss, "that 
there may be Pharisees even to-day, in this 
church." 

" I wonder if she knows what I was 
thinking of?" questioned the child of her- 
self ; and her face grew sober as she remem- 
bered the past half-hour. With sHght 
alteration the prayer of the haughty Phari- 
see might have assorted well with the feel- 
ings of Kittie Ray, and would run somewhat 
like this : — 

" God, I thank thee that I am so much 
better than others. I have my lesson better 
than all the rest. Jennie Cook broke down 
in hers. I am dressed better than the 
others ; how homely they look with their 
old bonnets ! I know Miss Prentiss wishes 
the girls would do as well as I have with 
their verses. I never told a he in my life ; 
Maria Mitchell has been punished for telling 
them." 

" The heart is deceitful above all things ;" 
and, while Kittie Ray was judging others 
by a very mistaken idea of her own good- 
ness, Jennie, with her common dress and 
sallow face, was thinking softly in her heart, 
" I wonder if the Lord Jesus can love me if 
I try very much to be hke Him ? I always 
want to learn my lesson, but this time 
mother so needed my help." 

Which would you rather be — the Pharisee 
or the pubUcan ? 



-o*<x>- 



She 




ARE OF 



OD. 



<« (^pbo you see this lock of hair ? " said an 

^^ old man to me. 

" Yes ; but what of it ? It is, I suppose, 
a curl from the head of a dear child long 
since gone to God." 

" It is not. It is a lock of my own hair ; 
and it is now nearly seventy years since it 
was cut &om this head." 



** But why do you prize a lock of your 
own hair so much ? " 

" It has a story belonging to it, and a 
strange one. I keep it thus with care, be- 
cause it speaks to me more of God and His 
special care than anything else I possess. 
Shall I tell you ? 

" I was a Uttle child of four yeej:^ ci'A^ 
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with long curly locks, which in sun or rain 
or wind hung down my cheeks. One day 
my father went into the wood to cut up a 
log, and I went with him. I was standing 
a little way behind him, or rather at his 
side, watching the strokes of the heavy axe 
as it went up and came down upon the 
wood, sending splinters off with every stroke 
in all directions. A large splinter fell at 
my feet, and I eagerly stooped to pick it up. 
In doing so I stumbled forward, and in a 
moment my curly head lay upon the log. 
I had fallen forward just at the moment the 
axe was descending with all its force. It 
was too late to stay the blow. Down it 
came. I screamed, and my father fell to 
the ground in terror. In the blindness 
which the sudden horror caused, he thought 
he had killed his own son. We soon reco- 
vered — ^I from my fright, and he from his 
terror. He caught me in his arms — ^then 
looked at me from head to foot, to find out 
t'ae deadly wound which he was sure he 
must have inflicted. Not a drop of blood — 
not a scar to be seen. He fell on his knees 
on the grass and gave thanks to God. 



Having done this, he took up his axe, and 
found a few hairs on its ghttering edge. 
He turned to the log, and there was a single 
curl of his boy's hair, cut clean through, 
and lying upon the wood. What an escape ! 
It was as if an angel of mercy had turned 
aside the edge at the moment it was des- 
cending on my head. With renewed thanks 
to God he took up the curl, and carried me 
home in his arms. 

•'That lock of hair he kept all his re- 
maining life as a memorial of God's care 
and love. That lock he left to me on his 
death-bed. It always rebukes unbelief and 
dispels alarm. It bids me trust Him for 
ever. I have had many tokens of Fatherly 
love in my life, but somehow this speaks 
most to my heart. It used to speak to my 
father's heart ; it still speaks to mine ! " 

Eeader, what say you ? Was not this an 
instance of dehvering mercy on the part of 
God ? And is not this God the Being who 
gave you life, who has watched over and 
cared for you till now — ** the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever*'? — Bev. James 
Fleming, B,D. 



■^^o*^ 




ILLIE^S 



RAVE. 




>x "was a lovely spot, that village grave- 
yard. And that httle girl — how her 
image comes up before me, bending over 
her brother's grave ! I marked her when 
we entered, and was unconsciously drawn 
toward the spot where she was kneeling. 
I approached softly ; there was something 
sacred to me in the sight of a child weeping 
by a new-made grave. I know not how 
long I might have stood, apparently read- 
ing the rude gravestones, had not the child 
raised her eyes, and, after a pause, she 
said — 

" Our little Willie sleeps here. We's too 
poor to get a tombstone ; we and the angels 



know where he lies, and mother says that's 
enough." 

** Are you not afraid to be here alone ?" 
I asked. 

"Oh no; mother is sick, and couldn't 
come, so she said I must come and see if 
the violets were in bloom yet." 

** How old was your brother?" I asked, 
feehng interested in the little girl. 

** He was only seven years old, and was 
so good and had such beautiful eyes ; but 
he couldn't see a bit." 

"Indeed I Was he blind?" 

** You sea he was sick a long time ; yet 
his eyes were blue and bright, like blue 
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skies with stars in 'em, and we did not 
know he was getting blind till one day I 
brought him a pretty rose, and he asked, 
< Is it a white rose, Dora ? ' < Gan*t you see 
it, darling T asked mother. ' No ; I can't 
see anything. I wish you would open the 
window, it is so dark.' Then we knew 
that poor little Willie was blind. But he 
lived a long time after that, and used to 
put his dear little hand to our faces to feel 
if we were crying, and tell us not to cry. 



for he could see Jesus and heaven and 
the angels. ' Then never mind, mother 
and Dora,' he'd say. ' I'll see you too when 
you go away from this dark place.' So 
one day he closed his eyes and fell asleep, 
and mother said he was asleep in Jesus, 
and though we're too poor to get a tomb- 
stone, yet we can plant flowers on his 
little grave ; and nobody will trouble them, 
/ know^ when they learn that tmr little WUUe 
sleeps here,** 



■<*o»^ 



She ^iAiling ^oat. 




EBBiLY, merrily, oflf she goes, 
As the westerly wind of morning blows. 
With sails that will be furled no more 
Until she has reached the further shore. 
Over slumbering deeps and shallows, 
Cut by the wings of parting swallows, 
Bright in sunshine and dark in shade, 
To harbour at last in the alder glade ; 
Who can toll— 
WiU it be weU 
With the little craft on the river cast ? 
How will she reach the shore at last ? 

Merrily, merrily, young hearts beat. 
There are sparkling eyes and dancing 
feet. 



And never a care or a thought before 
Of the clouds that bound the eternal 

shore. 
They start with a spring upon waters 

wide. 
Never to rest on the restless tide ; 
Through clouds and sunshine, storm 

and calm, 
Unrecked of dangers and ways of harm ; 
Who can tell — 
Will it be well 
With each little craft upon life's sea 

cast? 
How will she reach the shore at 

last ? 



<•<»- 
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HAT Had inconvenience many people are 
subjected to by being a little too late f 
Perhaps they remain in bed a little too long 
in the mpming, while their duties are 
calling aloud upon them to arouse them- 
selves ; like the sluggard, they say, '* A little 
more sleep, a little more slumber, a little 
more folding of the hands to sleep : so shall 
their poverfy come as one that travelleth, 



fiTTLE 



00 Mate. 



and their want as an armed man." Such 
persons are a little too late with everything 
all the livelong day ; they run after Time, 
but they can never overtake him. Oh, no, 
no ; old Time has swift wings; if we allow 
him to pass us while we sleep, the attempt 
to overtake him will be almost sure to be 

vain ! 
There is Miss Linger, for ixwi»tiMwyb\ M^^^^^ 
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make an engagement with her to have a 
drive, you may feel quite sure she will 
either keep you waiting, and your horse 
prancing, or else she will just be in time 
to see the chaise before her the whole way, 
without being able to overtake it. She is 
always a Httle too late. 

**My dear, is not the dinner ready?" 
asked Mr. Punctual, looking at his watch ; 
" it is past time, and I have an engagement 
to keep in ten miuutes, so I must be off, 
and I suppose I must remain all the day 
hungry.'* 

** No, the cook did not prepare her 
matters in time ; she is always a little too 
late." 

** Please, ma'am, can you spare mother a 
little milk, to make father a puddiug?" 
asked Httle Polly Tardy ; adding, " poor 
father is very poorly." 

** Alas, my little maiden," said the 
farmer's wife, " you are a little too late, it 
is all gone ; you should have been up a little 
earlier this fine morning ; those who sleep 



while the sun shines will have to work in 
the dark, and be too late after all." And 
Mrs.. Thrifty bustled off to her work. 

*' That's a bad job," said Robin Tardy, 
as his little girl pronounced, ** A little too 
late for milk." 

" I am generally too late," continued the 
sick man. ** Mr. Argus told me I was ten 
minutes too late only when I went to ask 
for work, for Jack Early got the promise 
before me. Then, again, we should have 
had Rose Cottage instead of this smoky 
place, only I was a Uttle too late ; James 
Upwell walked away from the door of the 
great house just as I was entering the park, 
and he had it. And now the doctor says I 
called him in a httle too late ; I am sure I 
hope I shan't be too late to get into heaven !" 

Are there any too late to ^et in there ? 
Ah, yes ; we read of the foolish virgins, wbo 
tarried to purchase oil for their lamps when 
they should have been trimmed and burning ; 
and when they tried to enter, ** the door was 
shut " — they were a little too late ! 
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OFTEN think that a happy home calls 
up our sweetest, holiest thoughts, and 
gives the clearest conception of what may 
be the joys of Paradise, for a truly happy 
home is one of our greatest blessings on 
this side heaven. 

Sitting down to breakfast in one of these 
happy homes, with the father, mother, three 
girls, and two boys, the youngest child, a 
Httle gentleman four years old, called 
Benjamin, or ** Benny," cHmbed up the 
chair next to mine, saying — 

" Good morning, Mr. Ashworth. I had 
gone to bed when you came last night. 
Did you see me sleeping in my crib, and 
give me a kiss ?" 



) 



** I do not know where your crib is." 

**Then I will show you to-day. What 
is your text this morning, Mr. Ashworth ?" 

** ' They that seek Me early shaU find Me.' 
What is yours, Master Benny ?" 

** * Suffer the Httle children to come unto 
Me.' That is mine, sir." 

The mother .smiled, and gave her text or 
passage of Scripture ; the father and the 
other children aU cheerfuUy did the same. 
After breakfast, and the short morning 
reading and prayer, the mother retired with 
the children, to prepare them for school. 
I said to the father — 

■ 

** Your flock seem aU very obedient and 
happy." 
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''Tes, sir; I am thankful to say that 
peace and harmony is always found at our 
fireside. My wife is the. good angel that 
brings blessings to us all." 

The following morning I was the guest of 
another family. There were exactly the 
same number at breakfast, but they were 
much older. After the morning devotions, 
the gentleman accompanied me to the 
railway station. On the way he said — 

" I think I saw you taking stock of my 
family at breakfast ; will you please tell me 
your impression ? I should like to know.'* 



*' Well, sir, I was in the room the first, 
and saw the mutual morning greetings of 
your sons and daughters, and the afiectionate 
way in which they greeted you and your 
wife, and all was to me very beautiful. 
You seem to have a home of peace and love.'* 
. ** You are right, sir, in your opinion. If 
you remained in my house six months, you 
would not hear one jar amongst my children. 
My good wife has stamped her fine character 
on every child she has. There is much in 
the proverb, * As the old cock crows, the 
young cock crows.' " — John Ashworth. 
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«HE teacher of a class of six convicts in 
a prison was requested to visit a 
Sabbath-school and relate his experience 
with this class of scholars. He requested 
the members of his class each to write him 
a letter to read to the school he was to visit, 
giving an account of what led him to a course 
of crime. The following is one of these 
letters : — 

"Dear Sir, — ^When I commenced this 
kind of life I was but fifteen years old. Boys 
would say to me, * Come and have a drink.' 
Now, instead of saying, * No, I don't want,' 
I would say, *Yes, come along; it won't 



hurt us any.* That is the way with a good 
many boys. They think because men drink 
that it won't hurt them any. I was young, 
and had no one to warn me from it. But I 
hope to God, when I leave this place, that I 
will know better. Oh, sir ! I hope those 
young men will take warning by this. It 
is only two years ago since my father was 
laid in his grave by it, and I thought my 
mother would soon follow him ; but, thank 
God ! she was saved. A year ago she took 
the pledge, and has kept it since. I hope 
she will keep it for ever. Yours respect- 
fuUy, ." 
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iHE answer to the first puzzle in the 
November number is — Kindred. 
The answer to the second is — 120. The 
following have answered both correctly: 
W. H. Whitworth, T. Townend, H. LI. 
Snape, T. E. Wakefield, C. Taylor, C. S. 
Butterworth, F. E. Chester. The following 
have answered one correctly : S. E. 



Porter, H. Ostler, E. Henderson, A. Thack- 
ray, J. G. Simpson, R. T. Williamson, 
H. Duncan, J. Hatch, W. C. Dainty, W. 
Lord, R. K. Lord, H. WeddeU, W, Chapman, 
T. Smith. 

The answer to the first puzzle in the 
December number is — 1st of March, 1801. 
The answer to the second is — 40. The 
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following have answered both correctly: 
G. T. Petrie, GT. H. Brooks, T. E. 
Wakefield, Edith S. Bennett, T. Townend, 
W. S. Lord, E. K. Lord, F. E. Chester, 
W. H. Whitworth, W. B. Thompson, H. 
Suthers, J. B. Jenkins, Willie Bushworth, 
A. BiishWorth, W. A. Bushworth, J. Brown, 

A. Thackray, H. LI. Snape, Jessie Hatch, 
S. E. Porter, T. Smith. The following 
have answered one correctly : C. S. Butter- 
worth, B. Moore, H. Townend, C. J. Town- 
end, Alice M. Cozens-Hardy, J. Bellis, W. 

• Chapman, S. Gay, Clara Buken, H. Duncan, 
J. Mitchison, Walter Gelder, C. Taylor, 

B. T. Williamson, W. A. Todd. 



prefer it, we will send them any book they 
name of the value of 2s. 6d. 



We have now to declare who are the 
winners of the prizes, which have this year 
been kindly presented by Mr. Thos. Whit- 
worth, of Bochdiale. - We are sure that there 
are many, both boys and girls, who have 
* tried their best. And that, after all, is the 
great thing. To bend the mind down, and 
compel it to think, and try to find out some- 
thing that is diflRcult, is a very good exercise. 
Now, many of oiir young friends have done 
this. • Month by month we have received 
a large 'number of correct answers. In 
looking through these answers, we find that 
there is 'one boy- who has answered every 
puzzle correctly. His name is T. E. 
Wakefield, of Camelford. We believe he is 
the nephew of our friend Mr. Wakefield in 
East Africa. May he grow up to be as good 
a man as his uncle. Following T. E . Wake- 
field, we have four boys equal. Their 
nam^s are-H. LI. Suiape, C. Taylor, T. 
Townend, and F. E. Chester. Close follow- 
ing, these are H. Duncan, W.. H. Whitworth, 
and several others. T. E. Wakefield will 
be entitled to 7s., and the other four to 
2s; each. If they will send us their address 
we will send them the money ; or if they 



I. — A cistern has two pipes, by one of 
which it may be filled in 40 minutes, and 
by the other in 50 minutes ; it has also a 
discharging pipe by which it may be emptied 
in 25 minutes. If the three pipes were 
open together, in what time would the 
cistern be filled ? 



n. — Chabadb. 

In northern regions cold and wild, 
My first you see, a mountain child. 
In grandeur rise from its bed of snow, 
And smile on the iron-bound coast below. 

My second is loved by the schoolboy 

bright, 
With his rosy cheek and eye of light. 
And to gain it oft he wiU truant play, 
And leave master and lessons far away. 

In sunny lands, where the fire-flies glow. 
And fragrant breezes softly blow, 
My. whole you may find so fresh and fair. 
And who would not wish in that treat to 
share ? 
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B. 

:e wonder what our young friends will 
think of the portrait on our first 
page this month. Perhaps some of the 
girls will be ready to say, " Well, certainly, 
he is not a handsome man." And we can- 
not say that he is. But he is a very learned 
man, who has spent his whole life in the 
earnest pursuit of knowledge. There are 
some who think that, in all hkelihood, there 
is no Englishman now living whose name 
in the coming ages will be thought so much 
of. We cannot say so much as this, but 
there can be no doubt that few men have 
studied God's works more closely than he 
has done, and this is a good thing to do. 
In so doing he has arrived at certain con- 
clusions which seem very strange, and which 
appear to contradict some things in which 
most men believed. However, yre shall 




ARWIN. 



have to wait the results of further study 
and investigation before we can pronounce 
positively on some of the questions he has 
raised. 

Dr. Darwin was bom at Shrewsbury, in 
1809. His grandfather, Dr. Erasmus Dar- 
vrin, was a very learned man, and the author 
of several able works. When a boy, Charles 
Darwin diligently applied himself at the 
Shrewsbury Grammar School. He then 
proceeded to Christ's College, Cambridge. 
After leaving college he circumnavigated 
the globe in one of Her Majesty's ships as 
naturalist. In 1839 he married the grand- 
daughter of the famous Josiah Wedgewood, 
the well-known improver and manufacturer 
of earthenware. He has published a great 
number of learned works, and has received 
gold medals from many scientific societies. 
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BOUT the year 550 a.d., two'monks were 
in the far East, wandering about from 
country to country. In the course of their 
missionary labours, they penetrated from 
India into China. There they obtained a 
knowledge of the processes of the silk 
manufacture ; and knowing well the value 
of the discovery, they resolved on an 
attempt to introduce it into Europe. 

At that time silk in Europe was« almost 
of priceless value, and princely fortunes 
were spent in procuring it. No one knew 
the secret of its manufacture, still less that 
it was the produce of an unsightly cater- 
pillar reared from a tiny egg. 

In China the exportation of silk-worm 
eggs was forbidden under pain of death ; 
and great care was taken to confine the art 
of silk-weaving within the borders of the 
Celestial Empire. 



The two monks resolved to carry off, if 
they could, a supply of silk-worm eggs — 
a difficult and, under the circumstances, a 
very dangerous task. They had therefore 
to devise some means of effectually secreting 
their treasure. 

Having obtained a quantity of eggs, they 
concealed them in the hollows of two bamboo 
canes, which they employed as walking- 
sticks. With these in their hands, they 
crossed the mountains and rivers of India, 
and the plains of Persia and Syria, and at 
last made their way to Constantinople 
(552 A.D. ), at that time the. leading city in 
Europe. 

Safely landed at the " Golden Horn,** 
these eggs have proved the seed of untold 
millions of wealth, and have changed the 
fate and industries of nations. Long as 
they had remained concealed in the weary 
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journey across the deserts of Asia, the eggs 
were hatched at length, and the young 
caterpillars were fed and tended by the 
monks, who had carefully studied their 
culture. 

From this little family have sprung all 
the silk-worms of Europe for thirteen hun- 
dred years. At first, and indeed for eight 
centuries, the secret of their culture was 
confined to Constantinople and other places 
in Eastern Europe. At last they were 
introduced into Sicily, and from it the cul- 
ture soon spread over all the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean where the 
mulberry- tree would flourish. 

In England, though we rear no silk-worms, 
yet the silk manufacture is a very important 
branch of industry. Two important towns, 
Coventry and Macclesfield, almost wholly 
depend on it ; and many thousands of in- 
dustrious artisans are employed in Spital- 
fields, in the east of London, in the same 
manufacture. Our raw silk is chiefly im- 
ported from the East. The French weave, 
at Lyons and other towns, nearly the whole 
of their own produce. 

' The first time that silk was seen in Eng- 
land is said to have been when the Emperor 
Charlemagne presented a royal gift of two 
silken vests to one of the old English kings. 
Much later, silk was so highly prized that 
in the time of Queen Mary a law existed by 
which any person under the rank of an 
alderman's wife was forbidden to indulge 
in a silken garment ; and Queen Elizabeth 
was especially vain of a pair of silken hose 
which she possessed, and which were the 
envy of all her maids of honour. There is 
also a story of James VI. of Scotland, after- 
wards King of England, having once bor- 
rowed a pair of silk stockings from the Earl 
of Mar to appear in at a great state banquet 

The story that so beautiful a texture 
could be produced from a creeping worm, 
was long thought too absurd to be believed; 
and until the cocoons were actually spun in 



Western Europe the tales of silk being 
formed of gossamer floating in the air, or 
combed from silk- trees, were thought much 
more reasonable. But truth is often stranger 
than fiction. 

The silk-Worm moth is of a creamy-white 
colour, with two or three dark lines across 
its wings. Each moth lays from three to 
seven hundred eggs, which are called seed 
by silk cultivators. These eggs are hatched 
either by the heat of the sun in warm coun- 
tries, or by artificial heat. Each egg is no 
bigger than a pinhead. When hatched, the 
caterpillar is only a tiny thread about a 
quarter of an inch long. 

The first care after hatching is to place 
the silk- worm near a quantity of mulberry 
leaves, which form its favourite food. The 
desire for food is the first symptom it ex- 
hibits of life. In trying to reach the mul- 
berry leaves, the worm firees itself firom the 
shell, and begins to eat voraciously. 

It Hves in the larva or caterpillar state 
from six to eight weeks, and during that 
time it changes its skin four times. Nature 
has provided it with several skins, each of 
which it throws off in succession as it in- 
creases in size. When fully grown it ii 
about three inches in length. 

The caterpillar now stops eating, and be- 
takes itself to some convenient spot, where 
it begins to spin its silken shroud. It 
gradually envelops itself in a thick oval-shaped 
covering called a cocoon. When spinning 
the cocoon, which is usually completed in 
five days, the worm decreases in bulk, casts 
its skin, and at last becomes torpid. 

Ultimately it assumes the chrysalis form 
in the interior of the cocoon ; and if allowed 
to eat its way through the silken shroud, it 
comes forth a higher order of being. No 
longer creeping or crawling on the ground 
— the earth is not now its dwelling-place — 
but fitted with bright wings, it soars into 
the air, a beautiful moth or butterfly. Its 
work is left behind, and empreaa^^ ^2^3^ 
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queens are proud to wear the product of the 
little worm. 

Silk is a kind of gum which hardens in 
the air as it comes from the Bilk-worm*s 
body. It issues from two small holes below 
the under lip, and is at first two threads; 
but these join together and become one. 
The apparently single thread, as we see it 
in the cocoon, is thus in reality double. 

At first the thread of the cocoon adheres 



together in one mass ; but on being placed 
in warm water, the gluey matter which 
covers it is dissolved, and the beautiful silk 
can be drawn out and wound on a reel. 
When this is carefully done, the thread of a 
single cocoon will measure from three hun- 
dred to three hundred and fifty yards ; and 
yet it is so fine that the cocoons of several 
thousand silk- worms are required to make a 
single lady's dreis ! 
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The Letter. 




LITTLE boy, who had always lived at 
home, was going away for the firnt 
time to live at a boarding-school. His 
father kissed him and said, " Always write 
me a letter every week, and tell me how you 
are getting on at school ; and if you get 
into any troubles or difficulties, do not hide 
them from me, but let me know, and I will 
write back to you and tell you what you 
ought to do ; and I will let you know all that 
goes on at home, all about your mother and 
brothers and sisters, and your little garden, 
and your rabbits and pigeons.'' 

"Wlien the boy found himself at school, 
first he felt rather down-hearted, being 
among strangers and away from his parents. 
And when he sat down to write his first 
letter home, he told his father of all his 
little troubles ; and, when .. he received 
his father's letter in answer, he was so 
interested in reading it that he quite forgot 
he was at school, and he fancied for a 
moment he was back again at home among 
his kind friends, and his garden and his 
rabbits. His father's letter was a great 
help to him : it told him to be a good 
scholar in the second place, but a good boy in 
the first place, and not to mind his school- 
fellows* joke3 and fun, if they l£|,u^hed at 



him for doing right. ** If you do what 
is right," said ihe letter, **your school- 
fellows may laugh at you and tease you 
at first, and perhaps for a long time, but 
they will respect you in the end." 

But in a week or two he became used to 
the boys and to his studies, and he liked very 
well to be at school, and did not so much 
care to hear from home ; and when he sat; 
down to write home, he did not feel that he 
had much to say ; so he began now to write 
shorter and shorter letters every week, and 
at last he forgot to write at all, and 
when his father's letters came (for his 
father never forgot to write), he used to 
pay less and less attention to them, and at 
last he used to feel annoyed by the good 
advice in the letter, and he left off reading 
them at all. 

Now he used not to think much about his 
father, and he began to fall into idle and 
bad ways, to cheat in his lessons, and to 
use bad language. At last he told a lie to 
his master : and his master punished him, 
and said to him, " What will your father 
say when he hears this ? " Then the little 
boy burst into tears, not because of the 
punishment, but because he felt he had 
been very ungrateful and forgetful of his 
father. That same day he wrote to his 
father, telling him how sorry he was he had 
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behaved so badly. His father wrote back 
forgiving him, and saying, "Pray write 
regularly, for whenever you write you will 
think of me, and the thought of me may 
keep you from temptation." 

You are that child. Your Father is God 
in heaven. The letter is Prayer. Pray 
regularly to God, for God says to you, 
** Whenever you pray, I hear what you say, 
and I will send you an answer : I shall not 
answer you aloud, but in your heart." 

Home. 

A MAN went out to India to live there. 
He had a very pleasant house, with a 
large garden, and he and his wife and 
children Uved very happily. At last, as 
the little children grew up, the heat made 
them ill, and they became thin and weak, 
80 that one day the doctor said, ** If you 
wish your children to hve, you must send 
them to England.'* 



The poor man could not leave his work 
in India, so he was obliged to send his wife 
and children away themselves, and he was 
left alone. The day after they had gone 
away, a friend called upon him and said, 
** What a pleasant house you have ! " ** Yes," 
said the poor man, ** but it was a home 
yesterday ; now it is nothing but a house. 
My home is where my wife and children 



are. 
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Home is not bricks and mortar, nor stone, 
but a place where our best friends are. 
Heaven is our home, because Jesus, our 
best Friend, and God our Father, are there. 

God wishes all men to think that heaven- 
is their home, and so He sends for our 
parents and our friends, and takes them 
away from our home on earth, that we may be 
obliged to look up to heaven and say, ** My 
best friends are there." 

Our best friends are our best treasure, 
and Jesus teUs us, " Where our treasure is 
there will our heart be also." 
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FEW years ago, a steamer was coming 
from California. The cry of ** Fire, 
fire!" suddenly thrilled every heart. Every 
effort was made to stay the flames ; but in 
vain. It soon became evident that the ship 
must be lost. The only thought now was 
self-preservation. The burning mass was 
headed for the shore, which was not far off. 
A passenger was seen buckling his belt of 
gold aroimd his waist, ready to plunge into 
the waves. Just then a pleading voice 
arrested him : ." Please, sir, can you swim ?'* 
A child's blue eyes were piercing into his 
deepest soul as he looked down upon her. 
**Yes, child, lean swim." **Well, sir, 
won't you please to save me ?" "I cannot 
do both," he thought; "I must save the 
child, and lose the gold. But a moment 
ago I was anxious for this whole ship's 



FROM ^EATH. 

company : now I am doubting whether I 
shall exchange a human life for paltry gold." 
Unbuckling the belt, he cast it from him, 
and said : ** Yes, little girl, I will try to 
save you." Stooping down, he bade her 
clasp her arms around his neck. ** Thus, 
child ; not so tight as to choke me. There, 
hang on now, and I will try to get to land." 
Wave after wave washed 5ver them ; still 
the brave man held out, and the dear child 
held on, until a mighty mountain billow 
swept the sweet treasure from his embrace, 
and cast him senseless on the bleak rocks. 
Kind hands ministered to him. BecoveriDg 
his consciousness, the form of the dear 
child met his earliest gaze, bending over 
him with more than angel ministrations, 
and blessing him with mute but eloquent 
benedictions. 
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HE 

HE snow was drifting o'er the hills, 

Fierce was the wind, and loud, 
Whilethe Good Shepherd forward pressed. 

His head in sorrow bowed. 
*' Shepherd, rest, nor farther go, 

The tempest hath begun." 
** I cannot stay, I must away, 

To seek My little one ! " 

A thorn-wreath bound the gentle brow 

That beamed with pity sweet, 
And marks of wounds were on His hands. 

And scars upon His feet. 
Again I said, " Shepherd, rest. 

The tempest hath begun.'* 
He murmured, ** Nay, I must away, 

To seek My Uttle one r' 

** I saw Thy flock at peace within 
Thine own well-guarded fold ; 

Shepherd, pause, for wild the gale 
That rages o'er the wold I " 

" No ; one poor lamb hath gone astray, 
And soon may be undone ; 

1 cannot stay, I must away, 

To seek My little one ! '* 
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** But, since Thy flock are all secure, 

Why to the height repair ? 
If Thou hast ninety-nine at home, 

Why for a truant care ? " 
" Dearer to Me than all the rest 

Is that poor struggling son ! 
I cannot stay, I must away. 

To seek My little one I " 

" Good Shepherd, tell me, if his need 

Should bring the wanderer home. 
Wilt Thou not punish him with stripes. 

Lest he again should roam ? '' 
** No, I would clasp him to My heart. 

As mother clasps her son. 
I cannot stay, I must away, 

To seek My little one ! '' 

Even so, I thought, our gracious Lord 

Hath in His heart divine 
A wealth of love for all His saints— 

For all the ninety-nine ! 
But most He loves, and most He seeks, 

The soul by sin undone ; 
And still He sighs, ** I must away, 

To seek My little one ! " 
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ow, boys, I will tell you how we can 
have some fun," said Charlie to his 
companions, who had assembled one bright 
moonlight evening for sliding, snow-balling, 
and fun generally. 

** What is it ? " asked several at once. 

** You shall see," replied Charlie. ** Who's 
got a wood saw ? " 

** I have." " So have I," replied three 
of the boys. 

*' Get them, and you and Freddy and 
Nathan each get an axe, and I will get a 
shovel. Let's be back in fifteen minutes." 

The boys separated to go on their several 
errands, each wondering of what use wood- 
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saws and axes and shovels could be in the 
play. But Charlie was a favourite with all, 
and they fully beHeved in his promises, and 
were soon assembled again. 

'*Now," said he, ** Widow M has 

gone to a neighbour's to sit up with a sick 
child. A manhauled her some wood to-day, 
and I heard her tell him that unless she 
got some one to saw it to-night, she would 
not have anything to make a fire of in the 
morning. Now, we could saw and split 
that pile of wood just as easy as we could 
make a snow man on her door-step, and 

when Mrs. M comes home she will be 

most agreeably surprised." 
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One or two of the boys objected, but 
the majority began to appreciate his fun, 
and to experience that inward satisfaction 
and joy that always results from well- 
doing. 

It was not a long and wearisome job for 
seven robust and healthy boys to saw, split, 
and pile up the widow's half-cord of wood, 
and to shovel a good path. And when they 
had done this, so great was their pleasure 
and satisfaction, that one of them, who 
objected at first, proposed they should go 
to a neighbouring carpenter's shop^ wliere 
plenty of shavings could be had for the 



carrying away, and each bring an armful. 
The proposition was readily acceded to, and, 
this done, they repaired to their several 
homes, more than satisfied with the ** fun 
of the evening.'' And the next morning, 
when the weary widow returned from 
watching by the sick-bed and saw what was 
done, she was pleasantly surprised; and 
afterwards, when a neighbour (who had, 
unobserved, witnessed the labours of the 
boys) told her how it was done, her fervent 
invocation, ** Good bless the boys ! " was 
of itseK, if they could have heard it, abundant 
reward for their labours. 
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YOUNG LAD was in a position where his 
employers required him to make a 
false statement, by which about one hundred 
pounds would come into their hands that 
did not belong to them. All depended on 
this clerk's serving their purpose. To their 
vexation he utterly refused to do so. He 
could not be induced to sell his conscience 
for anyone's favour. As the result he was 
discharged from the place. 

Not long after he applied for a vacant 
situation, and the gentleman, being pleased 
with his address, asked him for any good 
reference he might have. The lad felt that 
his character was unsullied, and so fearlessly 
referred him to' his last employer. 

*' I have just been dismissed from his 
employ ; you can inquire of him about me." 



It was a new fashion of getting a young 
man's recommendations, but the gentleman 
caUed on the firm and found that the only 
objection was that he was ** too conscientious 
about trifles." The gentleman had not 
been troubled by too conscientious employes, 
and preferred that those entrusted with his 
money should have a fine sense of truth and 
honesty ; so he engaged the young lad, who 
rose fast in favour, and became at length 
a partner in one of the largest firms in the 
city. 

Boys, be honest, stick to the truth at all 
hazards, remember that a clear conscience 
and God's favour are better rewards than 
any earthly advantages ; besides, even in 
worldly affairs, honesty is always the very 
** best policy." 
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iHX girl in the picture on page 40 is 
clearly used to hard work. And it is 
pleasant for those who work hard to take a 
rest. Those of our readers who have to 
study closely at school are glad when the 



holidays come. Men of business, who have 
to stick close to their office, rejoice when 
they can have a week's rest by the sea-side. 
Ministers are delighted to leave the work for 
a short tim^ \Si^\»\i»»^ ^^"s^t^ \»"^a&\ '^^\s. 
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energies. As we have left our study, and 
taken ourselves to the hills, we have chanted 
Wordsworth's pretty ballad : — 

** Books ! 'tis a dull, endless strife ; 
Come, hear the woodland linnet ! 
How sweet his music I On my life. 
There's more of wisdom in it. 

" And, hark ! how blithe the throstle sings I 
He, too, is no mean preacher : 
Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 

'^ She has a world of ready wealth 
Our minds and hearts to bless ; 
Spontaneooswisdombreathedby health. 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 

'< One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man — . 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.'' 

But afte'r a rest we have been glad to return 
to our books, and again settle down to hard 
work. 



How pleasant it is on Saturday night to 
think that the next day is the Sabbath — 
the day of rest. And as we have leisurely 
walked to the house of God on a bright 
Sabbath morning, •we have felt what a 
precio^s boon was this rest by the way. 
The plough is laid aside, the shuttles are 
silent, the hammer is still, the shop closed, 
the busy hum is hushed, and all is still 
save praise. 

" The fresh green grass, the sun and sunny 

bank, 
All looked as if they knew the day, the hour, 
And felt with man the need and joy of 

thanks." 

How pleasant it is, again, for those who 
are worn down by sickness and sorrow, to 
think of the rest of heaven. There remaineth 
a rest for the people of God ; and in that 
•bright land there is no sorrow, nor crying, 
nor pain, nor death. Let our young friends 
strive so to live that when the toils of life 
are o'er they shall enter into that rest. 
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N^ page 41 we see John and Mary going 
to school on a winter*s day. The 
ground is covered with snow. The poor 
birds have not been able to find much food, 
and some of |ham, seized by the cold, have 
perished. One of these poor starved birds 
Mary has picked up, and it is easy to see 
from her face that she is sorry. If birdie 



tiRDIE. 

had only found its way to her home, how 
gladly would she have given it some 
crumbs. 

So it should be. There is scarcely any 
vice so hateful as cruelty, and yet some 
boys are very cruel to dumb animals. We 
hope the boys who read the Hive will watch 
against this sin. 
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UT I canH do it, Miss Capron. I never 
could help whispering in my life, and 
I can't now." 
'* Can% Annie ? " 

**No, I know I can't!** and Annie 
turned her pretty face towards her teacher 



with an expression of mingled sorrow and 
wilfulness. 

** Do you try, Annie ? " 

" Well, not very hard, I suppose ; I 
whisper before I know it, and then I don't 
care. And I don't see what di£fercnce it 
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makes, either. I learn my lessons just the 
same." 

** I will tell you what difference it makes," 
patiently answered Miss Capron. ** Ifc 
disturbs the school, for one thing, and keeps 
the other girls from studying. 'Besides, it 
injures you; that is the worst of it, it is 
hurting your character.*' 

Annie's blue eyes twinkled with mis- 
chief. 

*' Will you tell me how. Miss Capron ? " 
she asked demurely. ** I don't feel it. 1 
don*t think it such a crime just to whisper." 

"Is it right to keep the rules of the 
school ? " said her teacher. 

** Yes, ma*am." 

** And wrong to break them ? " 

" Yes." A Uttle reluctantly this answer 
came. 

'* Then, Annie, I do not believe a girl can 
do wrong in ever so small a thing without 
harming herself. Every time you do this 
wrong thing you hurt your conscience. 
Deep in your heart, if you would stop to 
look at it, you know there is a feeling of 
dissatisfaction because you are not doing 
right. Don't let it be so any longer, dear. 
Begin anew, asking God to help you." 

** Well, Miss Capron," said Annie, after 
a pause, during which she had brushed 
away a tear or two, '^ I know I am bad, 
but I will be good to-morrow, so good you 
won't know me. I won't whisper, or laugh, 
or turn round ; you'll think I'm ill." Then 
with a laugh, for Annie could not be sober 
long, she kissed her teacher good-bye and 
went away. 

Left alone in her school-room, Miss 
Capron locked the door, and kneeling 
offered an earnest prayer for this pupil, 
whom she loved with so much anxiety. 

Annie was one of those frank, joyous 
girls whom everybody loves, but at the 
same time so full of fun that often her 
wild spirits carried her quite beyond all 
bounds. So far, though she seemed loving 



and docile, all means liad bailed to keep 
her firom whispering and setting on foot 
all sorts of mischief from time to time. 
Were tibe girls laughing convulsively, you 
might be sure that Annie had been playing 
some funny trick. When sp6ken to, she 
would quiet down, only to burst out anew a 
few minutes later. Yet her lessons were 
always perfect, and her ambition high. 

Wednesday morning came. True to her 
word, Annie was the most studious of girls. 
Miss Capron was almost forced to laugh 
when she saw with what care those merry 
eyes were sobered and bent upon a book. 

The first hour passed quietly, and the 
second ; then came a short recess, followed 
by half an hour for study. This was a 
trying time for Annie. Unused to such 
entire restraint as she was now using, her 
spirits began to rebound, and tempt her to 
resume her old habits. But with a look 
now and then towards Miss Capron, she 
struggled bravely and successfully. 

Towards the close of school hours the 
scholars were called upon to sing. There 
was among them one girl, named Ellen 
Bay, who possessed a voice harsher than a 
raven's, but who seemed to think herself a 
nightingale. She would sing loud and 
long, pouring out her cracked notes with 
evident pride. Unfortunately for Annie's 
keen sense of the ludicrous, her seat was 
very near this girl. 

On this particular day, while the singing 
was ^oing on, Annie's seat-mate gave her a 
gentle touch, and pointed to Ellen, who, 
with mouth wide open and eyes upraised to 
the ceiling, was singing even worse than 
usual. It was too much ; Annie's com- 
posure gave way. 

** Doesn't she look just like a dying frog ?" 
she whispered to her seat-mate, who was 
convulsed with laughter. 

No sooner were the words said than the 
thought flashed across Annie's mind, ** Tve 
whispered, after all." She waa dx.'Kvs^vs^^, 
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for she had been trying very hard until 
that unguarded moment, and now all was 
lost. 

" No use, no use," she said to herself, 
while the 'tears rushed to her eyes and the 
colour to her cheeks ; ** I needn't try any 
more." But instantly followed the better 
thought, *' Miss Capron said we must go on 
trying, if we did fail: and I will. This 
shall be the only time." 

All this passed so quickly and quietly 
as to be quite unnoticed. Miss Capron 
did not guess the cause of Annie's flashing 
and changing colour, but only wondered, 
** Has some one been teazing the child ? " 

At last the school was over. As Annie 
stood putting on her hat, sorrowfully 
thinking what she should say to her teacher, 
her seat-mate came up. 

'* Oh, Bessie, I*m so sorry I whispered 
that time!" exclaimed Annie. **What 
shall I do ? '' 

** Do ? Nothing," was the prompt answer. 
** No one knows it but me. Miss Capron 
didn't see it, I know. You need not tell 
her." 

** But she'll ask me." 

** No, she won't. I'll settle it ; you just 
come up there with me," and catching 
Annie's hand she hastened to the desk. 

** Didn't Annie do well to-day?" she 
cried. ** You can't say she hasn't been 
good and sober to-day. Miss Capron, can 
you ? " 

** No," said Miss Capron, with a loving 
smile. " Annie has been very good indeed. 
I am proud of her." 

What a moment that was for Annie I 
Should she speak? Her teacher's rare 



praise was very sweet to her ; sweeter still 
was tihat approving smile. Must she spoil 
it all ? It was only not to speak, only to 
smile and be silent. Why not ? 

Oh, girls ! you little think how fast your 
souls grow toward the good or ill in these 
moments of silent conflict. It was only an 
instant that Annie hesitated. 

**But I whispered," she responded, very 
low. 

** You did ? " said Miss Capron. A deep 
disappointment was in her voice. 

**Yes, ma'am, once." Bessie turned 
and walked away. ** Oh, I didn't mean to," 
sobbed poor Annie, quite breaking down. 

Then Miss Capron understood the whole. 
"But you didn't stop trying, dear ? " she 
asked. 

Annie shook her head. 

** Then you have really conquered, after 
all. With one defeat you have won two 
victories — over the temptation not to try 
again, and the temptation to take praise 
that was not honestly yours. Thank God 
for this victory, Annie, and pray that you 
may not forget again." 

And Annie did not forget again. With 
earnest effort success grew easier, and the 
memory of her failure kept her safely 
humble. When, many weeks later. Miss 
Capron one morning read in the opening 
chapter, ** And let us not be weary in well 
doing, for in due season we shall reap if we 
faint not," her eyes rested thankfully on ' 
Annie, sitting before her with a bright but 
serious face. Annie, silently praying, 
<* Lord, help me not to faint," did not once 
suspect that her teacher was giving thanks 
for her success. — Children's Treasury. 
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iss Mason was a young lady who lived 
in Connecticut. Her father died, and 
she was obliged to do something for her own 




^HE •^OWER OF ;^INDNESS. 

living. She had been educated for a teacher. 
There was a school at Westbrook, not far 
from where she lived, without a teacher. 
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She applied for the situation and got it. 
Bat she had never taught before, and she 
felt very awkward and timid in taking charge 
of a large school. 

There was a number of big boys in the 
school. One of them, Joe Stanton, was the 
worst boy in the neighbourhood. He was 
a poor orphan boy, rude and neglected, and 
the ringleader of the other boys in all mis- 
chief. The £rst day that Miss Mason took 
charge of the school, he gave her more 
trouble than all the other boys put together. 
He did't mind what she said. 

Poor Miss Mason I she was very much 
discouraged, and didn't know what to do. 
Joe Stanton was too big a boy for her to 
undertake to punish, and yet she felt she 
never could get on unless something was 
done to make him behave better. She re- 
solved to try the eiffect of kindness. So, at 
the close of the afternoon, she asked him, 
very pleasantly, to stay after the classes were 
dismissed, and help her shut up the school. 
He said he would. The shutters were 
closed, and the door locked, and as she 
turned to go home Joe walked along with 
her. As they went on. Miss Mason said — 

** Have you any sisters, Joseph ? '* This 
touched his heart. 

** I had one once," he said ; ** little Mary. 
She was my only sister. I used to take 
care of her, and play with her, and carry 
her out of doors, and draw her in the 



waggon I made for her : and she loved me 
more than anyone else did, and always 
used to run to the door and meet me when 
I came home. But she's dead, and nobody 
cares for me now. Her grave is right over 
there : perhaps you*d like to see it some 
time ? '' 

** Yes, Joseph, let's walkover there now," 
said the teacher. They went slowly along, 
still talking about little Mary. They 
reached the grave, and sat down on a stone 
near it. 

'* Oh, she's dead I she's dead ! " he cried ; 
** and nobody cares for me now." 

** Yes, Joseph, I'll care for you," said the 
teacher, as she laid her hand gently on his 
uncovered head. Then she spoke to him of 
Jesus, who is the Friend of the fatherless, 
and of that blessed heaven to which He will 
take those who love Him, and where they 
will meet their friends again. And then 
she told him of her own sorrow — of the 
loss of her father — how lonely she felt in 
the world, and how hard it was to her to 
manage that large school of big boys. 

Then Joe started to his feet, and said, 
eagerly, " But I'll help you, Miss Mason. 
I'll do anything I can to help you." 

And so he did. Joe helped Miss Mason, 
and she had no more trouble in managing 
the school. She had won his affection by 
her kindness, and he became the best boy 
in the school. 



■♦OK- 



$HE $wo Telescopes. 




AMMA is looking at all she has been 
telling us about, Ethel," said William 
Earsden to his sister. 

'* Can she see all, do you think, Willie ?" 
asked Ethel. 

'< No doubt she can ; the wreck, and the 
good little ship that came to the rescue of 
the poor sailors." 



*^ But I can't see anything," said Ethel. 

** Let me see if I can help you, Ethel ; * 
and stooping down, Mrs. Earsden held the 
telescope for her little daughter. Looking 
through it, Ethel to her astonishment saw 
quite plainly not only the masts of the 
vessel that had gone down a wreck, but 
the good little ship, as her brother called it, 
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which had rendered such timely assistance 
to the crcfww ^-_ 

** Oh, do look, Willie ! . Everything comes 
out so plain now that I have the glass ;*' 
and she cheerfully gave her place at her 
mother's knee to her brother, that he too 
might have a look. 

<* What a capital glass this is, mamma,*' 
said William ; '^ I should not have thought 
it would have brought things so near. I 
should scarcely have been able to have seen 
that little ship out in the distance without 
it. Does it not look beautiful, mamma, in 
the glory of the sun yonder ? " 

*<I have been thinking, my dears, of 
another telescope, while you have been 
speaking, that brings distant things very 



near to us. Do you know which one 
we always look through when we want to 
see clearly aU about heaven and its beautiful 
inhabitants ?" 

<'You mean the Bible, mamma,'* said 
Willie quickly. 

" I do, my dear ; and it is a telescope 
through which you cannot too often look, 
remember that.*' 

** I suppose, mamma, it is only to the eye 
of faith that the Bible becomes a telescope ?" 
asked Ethel. 

" Yes, my darling ; it is only when we 
believe in our hearts the truths of the Bible 
that it brings heaven and its joys near to 
us — ^when, as the apostle says, faith is 
* mingled with the reading. ' " 



-^«o>. 
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NE day a Mongol came to me and said, 
** I hear you are a doctor ; can you 
heal me ? " On asking I found that he was 
a drunkard, and wished me to cure him 
of his drinking habits. I told him that 
medicine could not do it ; that, if he liked, 
he could cure himself by simply taking 
the determination not to touch, taste, or 
handle spirits. He listened, and said, 
^^ Impossible, impossible !^^ then raising his 
forefinger, he crooked it and wriggled it 
about, to imitate the motion of a reptile, 
and, with a meaning look, added, ** Horhoi 
Baina ! " (there is a worm !) Nothing but 
drink would satisfy this worm. He had 
to drink to satisfy the gnawing he felt 
inside. Take warning from this man. 
He was not born with the worm that 
compelled him to drink. No I he had 
been a boy once, like other boys; but he 
had accustomed himself to drink, till, as 
he expressed it, there was a worm which 
nothing but drink would satisfy. We are 
all nourishing a worm! What sort of a 



^AINA. 

one is it ? The boy begins to smoke. He 
does not smoke much — a whiff now and 
again; nothing at all, he says. But he 
goes on, year after year, till, finally, he is 
a grown-up man, and a heavy smoker; 
and he cfin't give it up now, even if he would. 
Let him try, and he will have to say, as 
the Mongol did, " Horhoi Baina" — there is 
a worm. 

Another boy begins to indulge a bad 
temper. He speaks hastily and angrily 
and harshly to those about him, and does 
not think much about it, till he grows up 
a bad-tempered and disagreeable man, 
making everyone about him unhappy by 
his harsh and unkind sayings and conduct. 
When he tries to break it off — '* Horhoi 
Baina" — he finds, like the Mongol, that 
there is a worm that feeds on harshness 
and unkindness. 

Let all young people have nothing to do 
with drink. Be teetotallers. If you taste 
spirits from time to time you may go on 
till some day when you want to stop ; but 
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** Horhoi Baina" — there is a worm, and it 
gnaws for drink. " Horhoi Baina ! " How 
many there are in Britain who have kept 
drinking and sipping a little now and again, 
till at last they feel the worm gnaw. They 
drink to stop the gnawing, but the more 
they drink the more it gnaws, and the more 
it gnaws the more they drink ; and thus, 
with quick and quicker pace, they go on to 
a drunkard's end. 

I have heard ifc said, that when a que^n- 
bee lays an Qgg the working-bees take it, 
and if they want a queen they treat the 
egg in one way, and a queen comes out ; if 
they want a drone, they treat it in a 
different way, and a drone comes forth ; if 
they want a working-bee, it is treated 
differently again, and a working-bee comes 
out of the cell in due time. 

Whether this is true of bees or not, it is 
true of us. There is something given to 
everyone of us at birth, and what that 
thing will become depends on the manner 
in which we treat it. If we keep on doing 
what is wrong and evil and wicked, we will 



soon find '' Horhoi Baina ;** there is some- 
thing in us that keeps continually urging 
us on to evil and wickedness, and that is 
never satisfied except when we are sinning. 
If, on the other hand, we keep on doing 
what is right and good and holy, we will 
soon find ** Horhoi Baina** — there is some- 
thing in us that keeps continually urging 
us on to goodness and holiness, and that 
makes us unhappy except when we are 
doing good. An4 then, the more good we 
do, the stronger will the desire become to 
do good ; and we will do good, because we 
would not be happy if we did not. Youth 
is the time to begin right. The Mongol 
admitted all I said about the evil of drink- 
ing. He was ruining himself and his 
family. He knew it all ; would be glad to' 
give up drinking ; but " Horhoi Baina,*' 
there was that gnawing worm which he could 
not kill. Begin right at once, keep on 
right, go on right, and after a while you 
will find it as difficult to enter on evil 
courses as the Mongol found it difficult to 
leave them. 
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iHE baby is dead,** said Bridget, when 
Alice came home, who had been sent 
out on an errand ; ** yes, your little sister 
is dead and gone.** 

** Oh,** sighed Alice, turning to go up- 
stairs. 

"No, you must not go up there,** said 
Bridget; **wait until your aunt comes 
down.** 

Alice went to the fire, but asked no 
questions. Presently George came running 
in from school. 

*' Hush !** said Bridget, raising her fore- 
finger as she opened the kitchen door. 

**Why, what's the matter?'* asked 
George. 



** Baby is dead,*' whispered Alice. 

** Oh, dear ! and I shall never see her 
again," cried George, the tears starting in 
his eyes. 

" She will never come back to us, but 
we shall go to her,** said Alice, her lip 
trembling. 

" Baby's dead, Tom,** said Bridget. 

** Baby dead !** exclaimed Tommy, then 
his voice fell. 

** She*ll be no more sick,** said Alice ; 
** she*s in heaven, and we are here.'* 

The door opened again, and the children's 
aunt entered. 

**0h, aunt,'* cried the boys, **baby is 
dead.** 
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* *' The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord/ " answered aunt, in a low, sweet tone. 

Then the. children wanted to see the 
dear little one, and aunt took them up : they 
only looked wonderingly on her as she lay 
white as a lily in her own little cradle, and 
they asked no questions. 

In the afternoon the boys went to their 
grandmother's, but Alice stayed at home ; 
and she thought so much of the dear baby 
that she crept upstairs softly, opened the 
door, and went in, shutting it after her. It 
was quite cold ; a window was partly open, 
and a chilly autumn wind blew directly on 
the cradle. Alice shuddered. She could not 
help thinking, **Baby will take cold," and 
she went round the cradle and lifted the 
delicate napkin from baby's face, and almost 
expected to see the little one put up its tiny 
hands to be taken out. But it lay very, very 
still. There was no smile on its lips. Alice 
took the little hand:, there was no soft 
pressure ; it was cold, very cold, and th^ 
blue eyes that had so often watched for Alice 
had no life in them. And then AUce knew 



that the little sister's spirit was not there. 
At evening the children gathered round their 
mother, when Alice said — 

** Mother, you took all the care of baby 
while she was here, and you carried and held 
her in your arms. aU the while she was sick ; 
now, mother, who took her on the other 
side ? *' asked Alice, earnestly. 

"On the other side of what, Alice?'* 
asked the mother. 

" On the other side of death. Who took 
the baby on the other side, mother? She 
was so httle she could not go alone." 

"Jesus met her there," answered the 
mother, and a calm smile overspread her 
countenance as she thought of it. " Do you 
not remember how He took little children 
in His arms to bless them, and said, ' Suffer 
the little children to come unto Me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven ? ' He took the baby on the other 
side." And ever afterwards it was a great 
comfort to Alice and her brothers that the 
Lord Jesus Christ met their little sister 
when she left her mother's arms, that He 
took her on the other side. 
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E have not received any correct 
answers to the first puzzle in the 
January number. 

The answer to the second is — 682 nuts. 
The following have answered correctly : — 
G. B. Porter, A. J. Haynes, J. Mitcheson, 
J. G. Simpson, T. Urwin, F. Cozens-Hardy, 

A. Cockayne, G.T. Petrie, C. W. Edwards, 

B. niingworth, W. S.. Lord, E. K. Lord, 
W. H. Eider, W. James, E. Lea, J. G. 
Bryans, W. Banks, W. Lord, T. 0. Wilson, 
W. H. Whitworth. 

I. — A company of soldiers were billeted 
at a certain hotel, and after they were gone 
the landlord remarked that for the fourteen 



days they had stayed they had cost him 
£678 8s. What was the cost per head per 
day, and how many soldiers were there, 
when thirteen of them cost £16 18s. per day ? 
II. — A club of twenty-one persons agreed 
to meet weekly, five at a time, as long as they 
could, without the same five persons meeting 
together. How long would the club exist ? 
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URiNG the last twelve months our 
readers have, no doubt^ heard a great 
deal of the cruel deeds the Turks have done 
in Bulgaria and in other provinces of Turkey. 
Bad men cannot prosper for very long. In 
the spring of last year the people in Con- 
stantinople rose in revolt against the Sultan, 
and he was compelled to abdicate. Soon 
after this he was found dead. It is said 
that he opened the veins and arteries of his 
arms with a pair of scissors, and thus killed 
himself. He was succeeded by his nephew, 
Mehemed Mourad V., on the 80th of May. 
On our first page this month there is a 
portrait of this Sultan. But he only ruled 
for three months. It is said that he became 
insane. At any rate he was deposed, and 
his younger brother, Abdul Hamid, was pro- 
claimed Sultan in September. In all likeli- 
hood he will not reign for any long time. 
The people are given up to all manner of 
wickedness. When our Lord on one occa- 
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sion had been speaking of certain terrible 
judgments that were to come upon Jerusa- 
lem for the sins of the people, the disciples 
asked our Lord when all this should happen, 
and our Lord said, * ^Wheresoever the car- 
case is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together." By which we are to understand, 
that just as the vultures from afar scent the 
putrid carcase of the animal, so will God's 
judgments find out any and every nation 
which sinks into moral corruption. This 
was the truth which the Hebrew prophets 
incessantly preached. They ever declared 
that it was not wealth, not learning, not 
science, but righteousness that exalteth a 
nation, and that national sin was the sure 
precursor of national ruin. 

The Turkish empire seems to-day little 
better than a great rotten carcase, and ac- 
cording to the word of the Lord,** Where- 
soever the carcase is, there will the vultures 
be gathered together." 



■^•o*^ 



Biography. 




' MMA Sarah North, of Market Rasen, feU 
asleep in Jesus Dec. 18th, 1876. She 
was the child of pious parents, and was be- 
loved by all who knew her. Though only 
fourteen years of age, she was thoughtful 
beyond her years, and seemed to combine 
the mirthfulness of childhood with the intel- 
ligence and foresight of womanhood. She 
was like a gleam of sunshine in the home, 
and, loving her mother dearly, delighted to 
be her mother's helper, ever anxious to learn 
domestic duties, that she might do them 
herself, if possible. 

When quite young she was taken to the 
Sabbath-school, and there passed many 
happy hours ; great was her disappointment 
if not able to attend. In her last sickness 



she spoke of being a teacher if she re- 
covered. About three years ago Emma 
gave her heart to the Saviour, and ever 
after served Him, thus furnishing another 
proof of the reality of early conversion. 
She loved the class-meeting, and few en- 
joyed the services in the house of God more 
than did she. 

A slight cold taken in the fall of the year 
was succeeded by a fever ; her eyes shone 
with unwonted fire, and almost unearthly 
brilliancy lit up her face. Soon it was appa- 
rent life hung upon a very slender thread. 
Though suffering exceedingly, her suffer- 
ings were patiently borne. Attention being 
drawn to the thinness of her arm, the little 
sufferer said, **If I get better this arm shall 
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work for Jesus." She had no feaor of death, 
for she was trusting in her Saviour, and 
was confident that all would be well. 

One day Emma asked what she would 
have to do in heaven ; and being told that 
perhaps she would be sent with messages to 
the family, was delighted with the idea. She 
was very anxious that the other members 
of the family should meet her in heaven. 



When the fever left her, vitality was so 
low that all efforts to rally her were in vain ; 
she sank gradually, and in peaceful sleep 
passed away to the better land. 

Those who love the Saviour whom Emma 
loved will one day enter the heavenly land, 
and dwell with Him for ever. She has left 
the music of earth, of which she was so fond, 
for the sweeter music of heaven. 



■^•o*^ 
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AND THE 




ARE. 




NE hot summer day, when Mrs. Jones 
had been washing all the morning and 
dinner-time had come, she called Peggie, 
who had been rather more troublesome than 
common, and said to her, **Now, child, I 
can't do with you in the house any more 
till tea-time ; so take your dinner, and run 
out into the wood at the back of the house, 
and do not come back till I ring the little 
bell out of the kitchen door for you. There's 
only some hasty-pudding for your dinner. 
Peg, for mother hasn't had time to make 
her little girl anything else to-day." 

So saying, I^s. Jones took a saucepan 
off the fire, poured some pudding into a 
large earthenware basin (to cool it the 
quicker), added a spoonful of sugar, and 
handed the basin to Peggie. The child 
took it sullenly, and without thanking her 
mother. She was not in a good temper 
this morning, and was vexed at not receiving 
more attention. However, she dared not 
disobey ; so out of the house she went, and 
into the little copse. There she sat down, 
setting her basin before her in the grass. 

Suddenly there was a rustling in the 
bashes, and in a moment or two out sprang 
a great hare, and quite as much surprised 
to see Peg as she was to see him, he re- 
mained sitting on his hind legs, and staring 
at her with all his might. 

*« Well, you are a rude thing I '* said Peg 
at last, glad to find fault with someone. 



" What did you come for ? I didn't invite 
you to dinner." 

The hare smiled. ** What a droll little 
girl you are !"said he. **No, you did not 
ask me to dinner, and I am afraid I startled 
you somewhat ; but I hope you do not mind 
my coming; you look rather dull, and a 
chat may do you good." 

** Rather dull!" repeated Peg, crossly; 
" so would you be, if you ever had a washing- 
day, when your mother was so busy with 
soap and water that she couldn't do any- 
thing for you. I would change with you 
in a minute, Mr. Hare, that I would; for 
your brown coat never wants putting in the 
tub, and you must be very happy, always 
doing what you like, and never having any 
troubles." 

'*I do not think you would change with 
me if you knew everything," said the hare, 
rather mournfully. ** You do not know how 
near starving I am sometimes, or how 
frightened I get when men, with guns, or 
with horses and dogs, come after me. You 
cannot tell how unhappy I am when a ferret 
or a fox kills my poor little children, or 
when my mate happens to get caught in a 
snare." 

**Dear me I'* said Peg, **I didn't think 
anything could be worse than washing- 
days ; but I had rather have them twice a 
week, and hasty-pudding all the time, than 
have your troubles and dan^ei:%. Cjws^'^ ^ 
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little nearer, Mr. Hare, and take some of 
my dinner : I dare say you are hungry." 

Thus invited, the hare approached, and 
the two friends greatly enjoyed their meal, 
over which they chatted to their hearts' 
content. 

The hare, of course, knew nothing about 
returning thanks for his dinner; so, as 
soon as he had finished, he said good-bye, 
and hopped off ; but Peg, as she laid her 
spoon in the empty bowl, reverently bent 
her head, and said: '* Please, God,' thank 
you for my dinner, and I am so glad I am 
not a hare ; and I will try to be good on 
washing-days," 



Now, whether all this really happened, 
or whether Peg fell asleep unawares and 
dreamed it soon after she entered the copse, 
I leave you to judge. But it does not much 
matter if, in conclusion, you will just let me 
whisper a word or two in your ears. 

I wonder, dear Httle friends, if you all 
have not some days when, from one reason 
or another, it is very hard to be good antl 
contented? If so, let me teU you what 
will help you. Compare your lot with that 
of those around you — the poor, the sick, the 
forsaken — and then ask God for grace to be 
satisfied with the lot which He has seen 
best to give you. — Child's Companwn. 
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^^NSWER TO A 

1^0 you ask what the birds say? The 
^1 sparrow, the dove, 
The linnet, and thrush say, ** I love, and 

I love.'' 
In the winter they're silent, the wind is so 

strong ; 
What it says I don't know, but it sings a 

loud song. 
But green leaves, and blossoms, and sunny 

warm weather, 




HiLDS -Question. 

And singing and loving, all come back 

together ; 
But the lark is so brimful of gladness and 

love, 
The green fields below him, the blue sky 

above. 
That he sings, and he sings, and for ever 

sings he, 
**I love my Love, and my Love loves 

me." — S, T. Coleriilge, 
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FATHER'S ^ETTER 

'T is now, I think, thirteen years, my 
dearest, since your old dad and your 
mother first saw with joy and gratitude 
your chubby face, and received you, their 
first-bom, as a gift from God. It was in- 
deed a solemn day to your parents to have 
had an immortal being given to them, whom 
they could call their child ; and it was a 
solemn day, though you knew it not, for you, 
dearest, when you began a life which would 
never end. You have been a source of great 
happiness to us ever since ; and you cannot 
^^/ andexBi^iad. the longings, tiie earnest 



TO HIS 



rLDEST 



HILD. 



prayers offered up by us both that you may, 
by the grace of God, make your life a source 
of joy and blessing to yourself, and be a joy 
to Jesus Christ, to whom you belong, who 
has redeemed you to God with His own 
blood, and who loves you inconceivably 
more than your own loving parents do. I 
hope, dearest, you will thank God for all 
His kindness to you — do speak your heart 
out to Him. He likes you to do it, and I 
am sure you do feel grateful for your many 
mercies. . 
Oh, my own darling! you little know 
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how your mother and I desure and pray for 
this, as the one thing to obtain which we 
could suffer and die, that you may love and 
obey Jesus Christ ; that you may know Him 
and speak to Him, trust Him, obey Him, 
as your Friend, Brother, Saviour, who 
dearly loves you, and desires you dearly to 
love Him in return. There is no blessing 
God could give me in this world to be com- 
pared for one moment to that of seeing my 
children, who are dearer to me than life 
itself, proving themselves to be children of 
God. Let me have this joy in you first, as 
my first-bom I God will give the unspeak- 
able blessing if you pray to Him, and speak 
to Him about it, simply, frankly, as you 
would to me — but even more confidingly 
than you could even to me. In the mean- 
time, dearie, thank Him for all He has 
done for you and given to you. I am sure 
I thank Him for His gift of yourself to us 



both. I dare say you have sometimes home 
sickness. Eh ? But you cannot suffer from 
this youthful disease as much as I did when 
I went first from home ; so you need not 
wonder — at least I do not— if you should 
sometimes think yourself on the other side 
of the globe, and get into sad fits and weary 
longings, and think everything at home 
most beautiful ! But this is just a part of 
our education, and a training for life, and 
must be made the most of. 
Now write to your dad, any way you 

hke ; I won't criticise. Miss won't 

look at your letter, as I wish you to write 
freely Ijp me^ she kindly agreed to this. All 
our correspondence may be quite secret^ 
Miss Macleod. Now, my lassie, cheer up ! 
Be jolly! Work like a brick, and enjoy 
yourself Uke a linnet. I am sure you will 
come on famously — ** Never say die I " — Life 
of Norman Macleod. 



■♦♦o*^ 
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AN WHO KOUNB HIS 



tRIENB. 




KE cold day in winter, as Mr. Simpson, 
a distinguished professional gtntleman 
of one of our cities, was sitting in his 
elegant office, he was surprised by the 
apparition of a lean, seedy-looking indivi- 
dual in front of his desk, who seemed, in a 
timid way, to claim his acquaintance. 
Being a kind man who never snubs a 
human creature for ill looks, Mr. Simpson 
greeted the new comer with an affable nod, 
but could not help expressing some per- 
plexity as he gazed at him. The fellow was 
a spectacle, dhrty as a dervish through all 
the dilapidated length and breadth of him ; 
and for clothes he might have exchanged 
suits with a Donnybrook beggar and 
bettered himself. Everything about him 
was ragged— ragged hat, ragged coat, 
ragged trousers, ragged boots. He was a 
walking establishment of rags. Amid the 



genteel and classic apparatus of Mr. Simp- 
son's office he was certainly a phenomenon 
very far from ornamental. 

That gentleman, however, with his 
habitual friendliness, took the thin hand 
which he held out ; but to the question, 
** Don't you know me ? " he was obhged to 
answer with a shake of the head. 

Then followed a moment's scrutiny of 
the stranger's eyes and features, half 
hidden in draggled beard, and suddenly a 
gleam of recollection came to him. ** Dear 
me ! " he exclaimed ; ** in any other uniform 
I should say it was Hal Eansom ! " 

^** You've got it," said the man of rags ; 
" it's himself, sure enough." 

Mr. Simpson was confounded. Here was 
an old schoolmate, whom he had left 
fifteen years before in the height of youth* 
ful hope, health, and beauty, now standing 
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before .hitn a tattered vagabond. He and 
Harry Eansom had skated on the same 
pond together, and studied together, and 
rambled together, and ate together, and 
slept together. 

" Mercy on you, man ! What has come 
over you ? " he asked, involuntary tears 
filling his eyes. And then the poor fellow 
told his story. 

He had held a fine situation as clerk 
(the same situation in which his old friend 
had last heard of him), and lost it by his 
own folly. One Saturday evening, after 
being paid off, he said he planned, with 
several rather fast acquaintances, Jio visit 
the theatre, and '* make a night of it.'* 
The reckless programme was carried out to 
the letter. After the theatre, he and his 
companions took a turn through the danc- 
ing saloons and other low houses, ** seeing 
life;" but during this round of lawless 
adventure, Eansom suddenly lost himself, 
and knew no more till he awoke next 
morning, with his pocket empty, and the 
bars of a station-house cell between him and 
liberty. Disgrace was now inevitable, and 
the exposure which followed completely 
crushed his spirit. Kesenting the charitable 
offer of a menial place which his offended 
employers still held out to him, he left the 
city as he was, penniless and purposeless, 
his only impulse a blind resolution to put 
as wide a distance as possible between 
himself and the scenes of old recollection. 
Shame forbade him even to bid his mother 
farewell, and made him anxious only to 
escape her eye. 

From that time he had led the life of a 
friendless fugitive, working a little now and 
then to keep himself from starvation. He 
could have found steady employment, but a 
morbid self-consciousness made him timid, 
and secretive, and suspicious of everyone 
that looked at him ; and so he wandered on 
from place to place, without knowing what 
he wanted, and scarcely caring what be- 



came of him. Providence directed his^ face 
to the city where our story finds him, and 
here he began to feel some faint desire and 
hope of doing something to retrieve him- 
self. But he was poor and alone, and knew 
not which way to turn. He found his way 
to the rooms of the Young Men*s Christian 
Association, but when he arrived there he 
was still too sensitive to make any direct 
application for assistance, and, after sitting 
awhile in the reading-room unnoticed, he 
went into the street again. In tJie course 
of his wanderings he stumbled upon the 
name and address of Mr. Simpson, and 
believing that he recognised in it the 
familiar friend of his boyhood, he at once 
went to see him. 

**And now, my dear fellow," said Mr. 
Simpson, with emotion, as soon as Eansom 
had finished his story, ** what are you going 
to do ? " 

** Turn over a new leaf," answered Ean- 
som. *' I'm determined to be a man and a 
Christian." 

** Eight, Harry !*' said Mr. Simpson, 
heartily. ** Depend on yourself, and you're 
in the devil's hands. You're safe only in 
Christ." 

The friendly words and tone of his old 
schoolmate thrilled the poor vagabond as he 
waited there in his rags. Memories and 
hopes of better things swept over his soul 
and brought him once more to his right 
mind. In the conflict of feeling his good 
resolutions struck deeper roots, and he 
already felt strong, for the helping hand of 
human kindness was teaching him to^ lay 
hold of the helping hand of God. 

" Here, Harry," said Mr. Simpson, who 
had been writing rapidly at his desk, ** take 
this." And folding a note containing a 
warm and urgent message to a city mis- 
sionary whom he well knew, he thrust it into 
Eansom's hand, with careful directions for 
finding the necessary street and house. 
" If it was possible to leave my office, I 
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would go with you," said lie ; '* but when 
you've been through Mr. Lloyd's hands, 
come directly to me." 

It is needless to say that the missionary 
received his visitor with the cordiality of a 
brother, and lost no time in attending to 
his wants. A good dinner was the first 
thing, then a visit to the bath-room, then 
clothes. Finding no coat in the gift 
wardrobe, the good man promptly pulled 
off his own, and put it on the back of the 
confused stranger. Well dressed, and 
neatly trimmed in a neighbouring barber's 
shop, Harry Eansom looked quite himself 
again. He now returned to his old friend, 
who received him '*with acclamations." 
The few other articles needed to complete 



his personal outfit were soon procured by 
Mr. Simpson, who then established him in 
his own home as a privileged guest till he 
could find a situation in the city. 

Eansom at once took proper measures, 
under counsel from his friend, to secure 
employment, entering his name at places 
where work and wants were regularly 
advertised, and making patient inquiries 
and applications, till after several days he 
succeeded in getting honourable work at 
living wages, and began life again with good 
courage. 

He has now risen to a lucrative situation, 
and he is making his way upwards. Best 
of all, he has become a joyful, thankful 
follower of the Friend of sinners. 
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HAT IS A 

GENTLEiiAN ' is just a gentU man ; no 
more,, no less ; a diamond polished 
that was first a diamond in the rough. A 
gentleman is gentle. A gentleman is modest. 
A gentleman is courteous. A gentleman is 




ENTLEMAN ? 

slow to tak^offence, as being one who never 
gives it. A gentleman is slow to surmise 
evil, as being one who never thinks it. A 
gentleman refines his tastes. A gentleman 
controls his speech. 
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Walloons. 




osT of our readers have, no doubt, seen 
a balloon. Those who have not, have 
probably seen a picture of one. On page 56 
there is a representation of one that has just 
come down. A balloon consists of a large 
envelope of BUk or other stuff filled with 
hydrogen or ofiier gas, lighter than the at- 
mosphere, whifili causes it to rise. Balloons 
were first used in France during the last 
century. Since their invention various im- 
provements have been made in their con- 
struction, but the original difficulty still re- 
mains — namely, to know how to guide them. 
Accidents frequently occur to those who 



go up in them. It is nearly a hundred years 
since two Frenchmen crossed the English 
Channel in a balloon. And in our own time 
persons have travelled considerable distances 
in this way. A few years ago Mr. Green, 
accompanied by two gentlemen, left London 
for Germany at half-past one in the after- 
noon; they crossed the English Channel, 
and descended at haK-past seven the follow- 
ing morning in the valley of Elbem. The 
balloon with which this feat was performed 
was of silk, more than 60 feet high and 
about 60 feet in diameter, and contained 
more than 85,000 cubic feet of gas. 
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'HE picture on page 57 represents the 
feeding of the sea lions at the Zoological 
Gardens in London. These creatures are, 
as we suppose, of the same species as the 
seal. In appearance they are like the ordi- 
nary seal, except they are larger. They are 
fed once a day, and they know perfectly 
well when it is nearly dinner-time ; they 



keep leaping out of the water and looking 
round to see if the keeper is coming. As 
soon as they see him, they are greatly ex- 
cited, and generally they kiss him before 
he feeds them. Their food consists of fish, 
which he throws to them one at a time into 
the water ; and it is very interesting to watch 
the rapidity with which they dive after them. 



•^•o*^ 
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HE 



jjT/^EOPABDs is the name given to various 
•^ kinds of animals, known by naturalists 
as '* the greater spotted cats." The form is 
said to have its most perfect development 
in the ancient Continent and the islands of 
the Old World; but it must be admitted that 
the American jaguar, in size, strength, and 
sturdiness of make, excels the leopards of 
Asia and Africa. 

The skin of the leopard is very beautiful, 
and the motions of the animal are graceful. 
It possesses great strength, and is swift 
of foot. It is carnivorous in its habits, aiid, 
though not equal to the tiger in fierceness, 
is a dangerous neighbour to the unsiispect- 
ing traveller. *'0f the manners of the 
leopards in a state of nature, not much 
seems to be known. They are very active, 
climb well, and take their prey by surprise. 



(EOPARD. 

In captivity they are playful, but apt to 
be treacherous, Mrs. Boudich won the 
heart of a leopard by kindness, and, by 
presenting him with lavender water in a 
card tray, taught him to keep his claws 
sheathed. The luxurious animal revelled 
in the delicious essence almost to ecstacy ; 
but he never was suffered to have it if he 
put forth his claws.'* 

Let our young friends remember that sin, 
like the leopard, often appears in attrac- 
tive form and guise, but it is, notwithstand- 
ing, a deceitful and destructive thing. Your 
safety consists in not touching it. Once 
begin to fondle it, and you faU into guilt 
and wretchedness, from which only the 
mercy of God can save. Watch and pray, 
that you may not be victimized by sin, 
that abominable thing which the devil loves. 



■'d*©*^- 



ASTERN #ENTS AND 




OUSES. 




!ents were in use in the East in very 
ancient times. They were probably 
the first habitations of the pastoral tribes, 
as they wandered about from place to place 
with their flocks and herds. The tents 
which the Arabs use at the present time 



are supposed to be similar in construction 
to the tents of the patriarchal. The covering 
is a coarse material woven from goats' hair, 
and this is stretched on poles and fastened 
to the ground by wooden hooks or pegs. 
These are called by the Arabs " tents of 
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AaiV/* and in them the shepherds live with 
their families, haviag only the bare earth 
or a rude mat as a sleeping-place. 

Arab tents are either black, striped with 
white, or of a dusky brown. When seen 
mingled with those of varied hue used by 
the nations surrounding the Arabs — such 
as the green and red Turkish tent, or the 
brilliantly -white cloth tents of the Turco- 
mans — ^the scene is strikingly picturesque. 

In the East, at the present time, although 
the inhabitants of towns have dwelling- 
places there, they often choose to have tents 
to live in during the heat of the summer 
season. We read of several of the Persian 
monarchs who were accustomed to live, 
during summer, in tents at the foot of moun- 
tains, or under the cool and refreshing shade 
of thick-spreading trees. The citron, the fig, 
and the palm-tree were often selected, for 
the sake of the fruit that grew on them. 

Among the Arab tribes east of the Jordan 
it is the practice, with those who live even 
in considerable towns, to pitch tents out in 
the country, and there spend their summers. 
The ancestors of the Jews all dwelt in tents ; 
and during the forty years immediately pre- 
ceding their entrance into Palestine, the 
■whole nation lived in them. In fact, the 
peasants in the south of Palestine do thus 
spend their summers to this day. It is not 
to be wondered that they should desire to 
escape from their crowded houses to the 
bright sunshine and joyous groves and sweet 
air of the open country. 

Though we read of the patriarchs dwelling 
in tents, we must not infer that they were 
mere wanderers like the Bedouin Arabs, 
who now occupy the deserts. The Biblical 
patriarchs had large herds of cattle, which 
genuine Bedouins have not ; they tilled the 
ground, which the Bedouins never do ; and 
they lived in town or country, as occasion 
required, while the wild Bedouin cannot 
endure at any season anything but the free 
life of the desert. Among the patriarchs 



there was a mixture of pastoral and city life, 
and a degree of civilisation and refinement 
altogether unknown among the Bedouins. 

Eastern houses differ in many respects 
from ours, but in nothing more than in the 
roofs. The roofs are flat, and during a large 
part of the year they form the most agree- 
able place about the house, especially in 
the morning and evening. There many 
sleep daring the summer, wherever malaria 
does not render sleeping in the open air 
dangerous. 

In Syrian cities the roofs are a great com- 
fort. When surrounded by battlements and 
shaded by vines trained over them, they 
afford a most agreeable retreat. The ordi- 
nary houses have no other place where the 
inmates can either se3 the sun, smell the 
fresh air, dry their clothes, set out their 
flower-pots, or do numberless things essen- 
tial to their health and comfort. This is 
particularly true within city walls, but even 
in villages the roof is very useful. There 
the farmer suns his wheat for the mill, and 
the flour when brought home ; and there he 
dries his figs and raisins in safety both from 
animals and from thieves. (Joshua ii. 6.) 

In Deut. xxii. 8, we read thus-: ** When 
thou buildest a new house, then thou shalt 
make a battlement for thy roof, that thou 
bring not blood upon thine house, if any man 
fall from thence." This ordinance ought 
stni to be enforced by law wherever the 
roofs are flat, and resorted to for business, 
for relaxation, or for sleep ; but the inhabit- 
ants of Palestine at the present day are very 
negligent, and often bring blood upon their 
houses by a disregard of so wise and humane 
a command. 

Oriental houses generally have no win- 
dows looking out towards the street, or, if 
there be such, they are closely latticed ; so 
that there is no place but the roof from 
whence one can obtain a view of what is 
going on without. Hence, when anything 
extraordinary occurs in the streets, all 
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classes rush to the roof and look over the 
battlements. (Isa. xxii. 1.) 

Outside of the house there is an open 
court. The stairway which leads to the roof 
does not land in the street outside of the 
house, but in this open court. This ex- 
plains the meaning of our Lord's words 
when He said, ** Let him which is on the 
house-top not come down to take any thing 
out of his house." (Matt. xxiv. 17.) The 
urgency of the flight recommended by our 
Lord is incre9.sed by the fact that the stairs 
from the roof lead down into the open court. 
He in effect says : ** Though you must pass 
by the very door of your rooms, do not 
enter ; escape for your life, without a 
moment's delay." 

No traveller in Syria need wait long for 
an introduction to the sparrow on the house- 



top. There are countless numbers of them 
to be found everywhere. They are a tame, 
a troublesome race, always nestling where 
they are not wanted. They are extremely 
pertinacious in asserting their right of pos- 
session, and have not the least reverence 
for any place or thing. They are snared 
and caught in great numbers ; but as they 
are small, and not much relished for food, 
five sparrows may still be sold for two far- 
things. When we see their countless num- 
bers, and the eagerness with which they are 
destroyed as a worthless nuisance, we can 
better appreciate the assurance that our 
heavenly Father, who takes care of them so 
that not one can fall to the ground without 
His notice, will surely take care of us, who 
are of more value than many sparrows. 
(Luke xii. 6, 7.) 



■<*o*0^ 



^HE SuRNING-I^OINT. 




)t is related of the great and good Dr. 
Angell James, of Birmingham, whose 
writings are to be found in every part of the 
world, and whose name will probably be 
remembered as long as time shall last, that 
when a boy, apprenticed in the town of 
Poole, he unhappily yielded to temptation, 
neglected the reading of his Bible, dis- 
regarded the Sabbath, and gave up praying. 
He was gradually declining from bad to 



worse, when one night a new apprentice 
arrived, who, on being pointed to his little 
bed, knelt down silently to pray. Conscience 
spoke loudly, and God's Holy Spirit strove 
with him. It was the turning-point in his 
life. A few years afterwards he began to 
preach to others, and he ultimately became 
one of the most laborious, successful, and 
honoured ministers of the Gospel ever 
known. — Abridged from ** Band of Hope,^* 



*^»o*^ 
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IHE agOST 




HILD. 



,^N the backwoods of North America lived 
^ a settler and his family, far away from 
towns and villages. The children of such 
famihes at an early age learn to take care 
of themselves, and fearlessly wander to a 
distance from home to gather wild fruits, 
to fish in the streams and to search for | 



maple-trees from which to extract sugar in 
the autumn. 

One evening the rest of the boys and girls 
had come in from their various occupations, 
except the youngest, a little fellow of four 
or five years old. One of his brothers 
thought he had gone with Silas, and Silas 
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fancied that he was with James and Mary, 
but neither of them till then had missed 
him. The whole family, thrown into a state 
of consternation, harried out with torches 
(for it was now getting dark), and shouted 
for him, and searched round and round the 
clearing far and wide ; but he was nowhere 
to be found. I need not describe their feel- 
ings. The next morning they set forth 
again, searching still further. All day they 
were so employed, but in vain. They began 
to fear that poor little Marcus had been 
killed by a rattlesnake, or that a bear had 
come and carried him off. 

The next night was a sorrowful one for 
all the family. Once more they were pre- 
paring to set out, when a tall, copper-coloured 
Indian, habited in a dress of skins, was 
seen coming through the forest, followed 
by a magnificent blood-hound. He ap- 
proached the settlers and inquired what 
was the matter. They told him. Then he 
desired to see the socks and shoes last worn 
by the child. They were eagerly produced 
by the mother. The Indian showed them 



to the dog, at the same time patting him 
on the head. The animal evidently com- 
prehended what his master required, and 
scenting about for a short time, began to 
bay loudly, then set off, without turning to 
the right or to the left, through the forest, 
followed by the Indian and the child's father 
and elder brothers. He was soon out of 
sight, but the Indian knew by the marks 
on the ground the way he had taken. 

A long, long chase the hound led them, 
till he was seen bounding back with anima- 
tion in his eye and a look which told that 
he had been successful in his search. The 
father and his sons hurried after the Indian, 
who closely followed his dog, and to their 
joy discovered little Marcus, pale and ex- 
hausted, but unhurt, with the dog standing 
over him I 

He soon recovered, and told them how 
he had lost his way, and lived upon berries 
and other wild fruits till he had sunk down 
unable to go further. His life had un 
doubtedly been preserved by means of the 
sagacious blood-hound. 



■«>^ 



||he ^ittle ^lind ^oy. 




LITTLE blind boy was asked what for- 
giveness was. He repUed, " It is the 
odour that flowers breathe when trampled 
upon." Did not this sweet youth, to whom 
the world was dark, who could never more 
see the pleasant light of the sun, give the 
true idea of forgiveness ? It is not difl&cult 
to feel kindly towards those that love you 
and confer favours upon you ; but to have 
a store of good wishes and kind deeds for 
those that abuse and treat you ill, to be like 
the cinnamon-tree that sheds a sweet per- 
fume around the axe-man that wounds it, 
this is hard ! But it is what the meek and 
lowly Jesus did, and what His true children 
do. This, dear children, is a test to know 



if you love Christ. ** If ye love them *' only 
** that love you what thank have ye ? " 
How do you feel when your playmates 
treat you ill ? Can you return good for evil ? 
If so, you are ** the children of your Father 
which is in heaven, who maketh His sun 
to rise on the evil and on the good," Ke- 
member now that one way to manifest the 
spirit of forgiveness is by kind words. A 
missionary in Jamaica was questioning the 
httle black boys on Matthew v., and asked, 
** Who are the meek?*' A boy answered, 
** Those who give soft answers to rough 
questions." This accords with what Solo- 
mon says: **A soft answer tumeth away 
wrath ; but grievous words stir up anger*" 
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HE ;§|WEARER ^EBUKED. 




N officer who was much addicted to 
profane swearing was once visiting a 
deep mine in Cornwall. He was attended 
by one of the pious miners employed in the 
works. During his visit to the pit the 
officer uttered many profane expressions ; 
and as he ascended in company with the 
miner, finding it a long way, he said to him, 
with an oath, " If it be so far down to your 



work, how far is it to the bottomless pit V 
The honest miner promptly and seriously 
replied, *'I do not know how far it is, sir, 
but I believe that if the rope by which we 
are drawn up should break, you would he there 
in a minute.'^ The swearer was rebuked, 
and uttered no more oaths while in company 
of the miner. " A word spoken in season, 
how good is it !" 



-»•<» 
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GENTLEMAN of good ostatc was uot bred 
to any business, and could not contrive 
how to waste his hours agreeably. He had 
no rehsh for the proper works of life, nor 
any taste for the improvements of the 
mind ; he generally spent ten hours out of 
the twenty-four in bed ; he dozed away two 
or three more on his couch, and as many 
more were dissolved in good Hquor every 
evening, if he met with company of his own 
humour. Thus he made a shift to wear off 
ten years of his Hfe since his paternal estate 
fell into his hands. One evening, as he was 
musing alone, his thoughts happened to 
take a most unusual turn, for they cast a 
glance backward, and he began to reflect 
on his manner of life. He set himself to 
compute what he had consumed since he 
came of age. *' About a dozen feathered 
creatures, small and great, have, one week 
with another,'* said he, *' given up their 
lives to prolong mine, which, in ten years, 
amounts to at least six thousand. Fifty 
sheep have been sacrificed in a year, with 
half a hecatomb of black cattle, that I 
might have the choicest parts offered weekly 
upon my table. Thus a thousand beasts, 
out of the flock and herd, have been slain 
in ten years' time to feed me, besides what 
the forest has supplied me with. Many 



hundreds of fishes have, in all their varieties, 
been robbed of life for my repast — and of 
the smallest fry some thousands. A measure 
of corn would hardly suffice me with fine 
flower for a month's provision, and this 
arises to above six score bushels ; and many 
hogsheads of wine and other liquors have 
passed through this body of mine — this 
wretched strainer of meat and drink 1 And 
what have I done all this time for God or 
man ? What a vast profusion of good 
things upon a useless life and a worthless 
liver ! There is not the meanest creature 
among all those which I have devoured but 
what hath answered the end of its creation 
better than I. It was made to support 
human nature, and it has done so. Every 
crab and oyster I have eaten, and every 
grain of corn I have devoured, hath filled 
up its place in the rank of beings with more 
propriety than I have. Oh ! shameful waste 
of life and time." 

He carried on his moral reflections with 
so just and severe a force of reason as con- 
strained him tD change his whole course of 
life, to break off his foUies at once, and to 
apply himself to gain useful knowledge when 
he was more than thirty years of age. The 
world were amazed at the mighty change, 
and beheld him as a wonder of reformation. 
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lyhile be himself confessed and adored the 
Divine power and mercy that had trans- 
forped him from a brute to a man. He 
lived many following years, with the char- 
acter of a worthy man and an excellent 
Christian, He died with a peaceful con- 
science, and the tears of his country were 



dropped upon his tomb. But this was 
a single instance, and we may almost ven- 
ture to write " miracle " upon it. Are 
there not numbers, in this degenerate age, 
whose lives have run to utter waste, 
without the least tendency to usefulness ? — 
Franklin, 
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HY THEY 

CERTAIN king sent to another king^ 
saying, ** Send me a blue pig with a 
black tail, or else — ** 

The other replied — 

** I have not got one ; and if I had — " 

On this weighty cause they went to war. 
After they had exhausted their armies and 
resources, and laid waste their kingdoms, 
they began to wish to make peace ; but, 
before this could be done, it was necessary 
that the insulting language that led to the 
trouble should be explained. 

"What could you mean,** asked the second 




ENT TO 




AR. 



king of the first, *' by saying, * Send me a 
blue pig with a black tail, or else* — ?'* 

" Why,** said the other, " I meant a blue 
pig with a black tail, or else some other 
colour. But what could you mean by 
saying, * I have not got one, and if I had* — ?*' 

** Why, if I had I should have sent it.** 

The explanation was satisfactory, and 
peace was accordingly concluded. 

The story of the two kings ought to serve 
as a lesson for us all. Most of the quarrels 
between individuals are quite as foolish as 
the war of the blue pig with a black tail. 



■N^oo*- 




(ESSON IIaUGHT by A ^^ING f^RAB. 




:e were standing in front of a tank in 
the Brighton Aquarium, watching the 
king crabs. They are strange creatures 
to study, for their shields are so shaped as 
to completely cover them, and for this 
reason they have been compared to 
umbrellas, basins, and mushrooms. 

We watched the crabs labouring from 
sideto side, and were wondering how they 
could again get on their feet if they should 
happen to tip over. Just then one at the far 
end of the tank turned completely over, 
and lay on his back wriggling his claws 
about and making vain efforts to recover 
his proper position. Some moments passed, 
and then a king crab which had been 



floundering against the glass crawled off as 
quickly as he could in the direction of his 
unhappy companion. 

Our interest deepened as the two ap- 
proached nearer and nearer until they 
touched, when the friend in need cleverly 
slipped his shield underneath his prostrate 
comrade, and with a few well-directed 
pushes enabled him to get upon his legs 
again. 

Thus the king crab taught us the lesson 
our Master conveyed when He said, ** Thou 
shaltlove thy neighbour.*' May we learn 
and practise this love in the little duties 
and trials of our everyday Ufe, — Child's 
Companion, 
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^ARL Marsh is sold into slavery,*' said a 
man to me the other day, 

** Sold into slavery ! " I cried ; ** is there 
anything like that nowadays ?" 

** Indeed there is/' was the answer. 

'* Who bought him, pray ?'* 

" Oh, it's a firm, and they own a good 
many slaves, and make shocking bad 
masters." 

** Can it be in these days ? Who are 
they?" I asked. 

** Well, they have agents and runners 
everywhere, who tell a pretty good story. 



and so get hold of folk ; but the names of 
the firm are Whisky and Wine," 

I had heard of them. It is a firm of bad 
reputation, and yet how extensive are their 
dealings. What town has not felt their 
influence ? Once in their clutches, it is 
about the hardest thing in the world to 
break away from them. You are sold, and 
that is the end of it ; sold to ruin sooner or 
later. I have seen people try to escapa 
from them. Some, it is true, do make their 
escape ; but the greater part are caught and 
go back to their chains. 



■<*o*o- 
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UZZLES. 

»HE answer to the first puzzle in the 
February number is — Three hours 
twenty minutes. The answer to the second 
is — Pine-apple. 

The following have answered both cor- 
rectly : R. L. Holt, T. E. Wakefield, W. H. 
Whitworth, B. Dlingworth. 

The following have answered one cor- 
rectly : G. X* Petrie, B. Mercer, E. Harvey, 
E. L. Gates, J. B. Jenkin, J. Mitcheson, 
A. N. Crompton, T. Unwin, W. Chapman, 
W. J. Hailstone, A. J. Haynes, W. H. 
Thomas, R. T. Williamson, C. W. Edwards, 
C. Taylor, R. K. Lord, W. S. Lord, W. 
Lord, 

I. — A, B, and C had a dinner, which cost 
them £5. B paid twenty-five shillings more 
than C, and A. paid twenty-five shillings 
more than B. How much did each pay ? 



II. — Scripture Acrostic. 

Who gained a battle with three hundred 

men ? 
And who hid prophets numbering ton times 

ten? 



An exile rescued from a cruel death, 

A name pronounced with an expiring breath. 

A captain murdered by a woman's hand, 

A Hebrew fleeing from a doomed land. 

A mount where Christ in prayer some long 

nights spent, 
A queen who from her husband's face was 

sent. 
A man, left-handed, who was raised by God 
To free His people from the tyrant's rod. 

The first letter in the names of the char- 
acters referred to form a well-known sen-* 
tence in one of St. John's Epistles. What 
is the sentence ? And give the names of 
the persons referred to. 
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:UTH AND 'fiAOMI. 





UR first engraving this month represents 
Euth and Naomi. No doubt all our 
young friends have read the story of Kuth's 
love to Naomi, and a most interesting story 
it is. But we wonder whether all the 
readers of the Hive could at once answer 
the question, What was the relationship 
between Euth and David ? We are afraid 
not. Euth's son Obed was Jesse's father, 
and therefore Euth was great-grandmother 
to David. Learned men differ in their 
opinion as to the meaning of the word Euth. 
Some suppose that it means ** friendship," 
while others think it means ** rose ;" and 
therefore we are to think of Euth as ** The 
Bose of Moab.*' Euth was not a Jewess ; 
she was a daughter of Moab, and the Moab- 
ites were the descendants of Lot. The 
land of Moab lay on the eastern side of the 
Dead Sea. The people were wicked, and we 
frequently read in the books of Isaiah and 
Jeiremiah of the judgments which were to 
come upon them. Seeing, then, that Euth 
was a descendant of Lot, how did it come 
to pass that she was one of David's ances- 
tors ? It was in this wise : There was living 
in Bethlehem a man of the name of Ehme- 
lech, whose wife was named Naomi. They 
had two sons, named Mahlon and Chihon. 
Probably the family had been in comfortable 
circumstances ; but there came a famine, 
and Elimelech, fearing to lose all his wealth, 
resolved to emigrate to Moab. Probably 
this was a wrong step for him to take. He 



was leaving all his religious friends and 
privileges to live amongst idolaters, and all 
for worldly gain. As it turned out, he soon 
died. His two sons then married daughters 
of Moab. This again seemed likely to lead 
the family still further from the God of 
their fathers. However, Mahlon and Chilion 
scon died also. And now there are three 
widows — Naomi, Orpah, and Euth— and 
none of them have any children. Amongst 
eastern nations a widow without children is 
much more lonely than a widow without 
children is in England. Under this great 
sorrow Naomi resolves to go back to her 
own country, whereupon Euth resolved to go 
with her. Orpah kissed Naomi, but deter- 
mined to stay in Moab ; but Euth clave unto 
her mother-in-law. And in reply to Naomi's 
counsel for her to stay where she was, Euth 
said, ** Infcreat me not to leave thee, or to 
return from following after thee : for whither 
thou goest, I will go ; and where thou lodgest^ 
I will lodge ; thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God : where thou diest, 
will I die, and there will I be buried : the 
Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught 
but death part thee and me.*' 

Now this was very noble, very beautiful, 
on the part of Euth. Together they- re- 
turned to Bethlehem. And at length the 
goodness and beauty of Euth won the heart 
of Boaz, who was a rich kinsman of Elime- 
lech's, and she became his wife, and was 
thus able to comfortably provide for Naomi. 



-♦•o*»- 




ION IN THE 




AY. 




Es, there is always %lion in his way,*' 
said Mr. Hall to a gentleman with 
whom he was conversing in the parlour. 
Justin entered the parlour at that moment. 
He heard the]|remark of his father, but was 



a good deal puzzled as to its meaning. He 
had read about lions, and, like most children, 
was greatly interested in them. He would 
have gone farther to see a lion than to see 
any other animal. 
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He wished very much to know to whom 
his father had reference in the remark ahove 
quoted, but he could not think of asking 
him while he was engaged in conversation. 
Some boys would have said at once, in vio- 
lation of good breeding and good grammar, 
" Who are you talking about ?" 

But Justin had been well brought up, and, 
besides, had a good natinral sense of pro- 
priety. He sat down and kept silence, 
hoping that he should hear something which 
would enable him to infer the fact which he 
wished to know. In general, he loved to 
think out things instead of troubling his 
friends with numberless questions. It was 
a good trait in his character. 

Justin did not succeed in thus learning 
the fact desired ; so as soon as the visitor 
had departed he came up to his father, and 
rested his elbows on his father's knees, and 
acted as though he wished to ask a question 
respecting the propriety of which he had 
Bome doubt. 

** You have some request to make, my 
son,'* said Mr. Hall. 

** Yes, sir ; I wish to ask you of whom you 
were speaking when you said there is always 
a lion in the way." 

Mr. Hall saw &om Justin's manner that 
he understood the expression literally. He 
was somewhat amused at the idea, but re- 
frained &om laughing lest he should hurt 
Justin's feelings, or discourage his laudable 
curiosity. He replied to Justin's question, 
** I was speaking of Mr. Harris : you must 
be careful, and not let a Uon get in your 
way." 

<' If a lion had a mind to get in my way 
how could J help it ? I am not as strong 
as a lion." 

" What kind of a scholar is Robert Carr ?" 

Justin wondered what led his father to 
ask that question, and his wonder prevented 
him fromreplying with his usual promptness. 
He finally answered in a hesitating manner, 
" I don't know." 



** Don't know ! Don't you belong to the 
same class with him ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

"How does it happen, then, that you 
don't know what kind of a scholar he is ?" 

** I thought I ought not to say anything 
against my class-mates." 

"That is very well; you should never 
say anything to the disadvantage of another 
unless it is true, and unless you are required 
by some good reason to teU it. But while 
you try to obey this rule, you should not 
transgress another one by saying what is 
not true. I know that Robert is not a good 
scholar, and yet he has a very good mind : 
why is he not a good scholar ?" 

"Because, sir, he has no resolution. If 
the lesson looks long, he will say, * I can't 
get it,* and won't try ; and if he comes to a 
hard place in the lesson, he gives right up." 

" There is always a lion in his way, 
then ?" 

Justin's eye brightened, for now he un- 
derstood the reason of his father's asking 
about Robert, and the meaning of the ex- 
pression, a lion in the way. ** I know what 
you mean now by telling me not to let a lion 
get in the way : when I undertake a thing 
I must not get discouraged, and give it up." 

" That is it." 

" What if the thing is wrong ?" 

" You must not undertake it." 

" What if I don't find it out tiU after I 
have begun ?" 

** Then stop short." 

" Some young lions get in your way some 
times, don't they, Justin ?" said his mother, 
who entered the parlour in time to hear the 
latter part of the conversation. 

" I don't know, ma'am," said Justin 
doubtingly. 

"Have you finished your kite yet ?" 

"No, ma'am." 

" Have you finished weeding your flower- 
bed?" 

"Not quite." 
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** Have you read your new book through ?' * 

"Partly." 

**What has hindered you — the little 
lions r 

*'I guess so/* said Justin smiling, though 
he felt the reproof contained in his mother's 
remarks. 

Justin, like a great many other boys, 
began a great many things which he never 
finished. This is a very bad habit : it 
should never be formed, or, if formed, should 
be corrected at once, otherwise it will grow 
worse and worse. There are some men 
whom you never can depend upon to get 
anything done. In boyhood they fell into 
the habit of beginning things and not ending 
them. 

*' How shaH I keep the little lions away ?" 
said Justin. 



** By always finishing everything which 
you begin,*' said his father. 

*' But I get so tired of some things." 

** No matter, you must finish them for the 
sake of the habit ; must finish them for the 
sake of finishing them. If you always keep 
to this rule, you will be more careful about 
beginning things. You will think more. 
When I was a boy I was very much like you. 
They used to call me gr:at at beginning, 
but I seldom completed anything. My 
father saw it, and took me in hand, and 
made me finish whatever I began, if possible. 
In that way I corrected the habit, and I 
should be glad if you would correct it in 
your case, my son, without the interposi- 
tion of my authority." 

Justin resolved that he would follow his 
father s example. 
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KINGS ;§)MALL AND ^HINGS ^REAT. 




OTHER," said little Harriet, ** I wish 
I was grown up, and very rich." 

** As times go," said her mother smiling, 
** I think you are pretty well off as you are. 
Don't you think so ? " 

** Oh yes, mother, I know that I am very 
well off indeed. It was not of myself I was 
thinking." 

'* What were you thinking of, then ? " 
" ** Why, ma, I was thinking that in 
almost every book I read there is something 
said about being useful; and I often hear 
you and father say that there is no pleasure 
like that of doing good. Now I should like 
to be able to do good and to be useful." 

**You did good yesterday, when you 
saved your grapes and carried them to 
Sarah Thomson's sick child ; and you are 
useful to me now while you are stitching 
that wristband.'' 

** Yes, ma ; but these are such little 
things." 



**It is written, * Despise not the day of 
8)iiall things* Harriet." 

** Yes, ma ; but I want to be very useful, 
and do a great deal of good. I want to do 
more than little girls can do." 

"Fill that tumbler full of water, my 
dear." 

Harriet rose, took the pitcher, and poured 
into the tumbler until it was quite full. 

" Pour in more water, Harriet.*' 

"I can't, ma; it will run all over the 
table-cover." 

** Why can't you pour all the water that 
is in the pitcher into the tumbler ? " 

''Because the tumbler is less than the 
pitcher, and won't hold so much." 

** Is it any fault of the tumbler that it 
won't hold so much as the pitcher holds ? " 

** No, ma, to be sure not," replied Har- 
riet laughing. " It was not made to hold 
as much. It is holding as much as ever it 



can. 
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'* As the tumbler holds water according 
to its capacity, do good according to yours, 
Harriet, and your works will be acceptable 
to your heavenly Father, and useful to your 
fellow-creatures. Bring me your Bible." 

Harriet brought the Bible. Her mother 
opened it at the 41st verse of the 12th 
chapter of St. Mark, and read these words : 

** And Jesus sat over against the treasury, 
and beheld how the people cast money into 
the treasury ; and many that were rich cast 
in much. 

** And there came a certain poor widow, 
and she threw in two mites, which make a 
farthing. 

** And He called unto him His disciples, 
and saith unto them, Verily I say unto you, 
that this poor widow hath cast more in 
than all they which have cast into the 
treasury. 

** For all they did cast in of their abun- 
dance ; but she of her want did oast in all 
that she had, even all her living.** 

** You see, Harriet," said Mrs. Butler, 
closing the Bible, " that it was not the 
amount of the gift, but the spirit in which 



it was given, that made the widow*s mite 
a valuable offering.*' 

'< Yes, mother ; but still I should like to 
be able to do great things, and give a great 
deal of money. I should like to pay for 
building a chapel or a hospital. I should 
like to go for a missionary to the heathen.'* 

" Well, Harriet, I am glad to be able to 
tell you that it rests with yourself to begin 
to do what you wish as poon as you please.** 

** Mother I " exclaimed Harriet in as- 
tonishment. 

** Listen to me, my child," said Mrs. 
Butler, taking Harriet's hand in hers. 
** God has put these wishes into your young 
heart. He has planted a good seed ; it 
must be your work to nourish it, that it 
may grow and thrive and bring forth fruit. 
If you really wish to devote yourself to the 
service of God and your fellow-creatures, 
every day will give you an opportunity, 
perhaps more than one, of acting upon that 
wish." 

** How, dear mother ? ** 

**By acting out in little things the spirit 
that makes you wish to do (jrent ones." 
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'K a small house situated on the out- 
skirts of the city of Salisbury lived 
Old Job Peterson. No one lived in the 
house with him but his little grandson Ben. 
It was a small house ; behind it was a little 
garden in which Job raised his potatoes and 
cabbages ; in front was a small grassy yard 
in which, by the side of the door, grew a 
tall apple-tree. All summer long that 
old apple tree was a constant source of de 
hght to little Ben, who was so lame that he 
could not get about from place to place 
without help. Every morning old Job*s 
kind but rough hands helped him in his 
washing and dressing ; then, when break- 



fast was over, he lifted him to his chair, 
which, in winter, stood by the window, 
arranged the pillows and soft cushions, 
placed his toys and picture-books within 
reach, and then left him till dinner-time ; 
the afternoon was also spent by little Ben 
alone, but when the day's work was over 
his grandfather was with him in the even- 
ings. On rainy days and in the evenings, 
when he was not too tired, he had taught 
little Ben to read, and by borrowing books 
from the children whom he knew, he kept 
the poor child supplied with reading matter. 
But in the summer Ben*s chair was always 
placed by the open door, shaded by the 
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long arms of the <ddi9pfe-tEEe. YosdiiLi- 
ren who can nm ahont and plar and me sa 
many things can seareelr fmagiTTi» the pLsa- 
sore Ben took in watching all the ffianya 
of that tree, from the first p:imng ocii of iis 
leaf-bods and its pink and whise lI-2t»^oci5 
till the limbs were corered with their dense 
foliage ; nor how regretfolly he watched the 
leaves begin to fall, and knew ih^i coLi 
weather mnst ere long begin again and 
shnt him within his four walls. His keen 
eyes spied out every pair of birds who b^gan 
honse-bnilding in its branches, and the prcH 
gross of the little builders was of great 
interest to him. How Ben loved the sum- 
mer and his apple-tree, and how he fairly 
sang with joy when his grandfather, having 
a little leisure at home, would lift his chair 
out in the grassy yard, where the wind 
blew gently on his £Eu:e, and he realised the 
joy, so seldom his, of being out-oj-doorf ! 

Ben had one great trouble. A big boy 
named John Smith, who lived in the same 
street, had learned to take intense delight 
in teasing him ; morning, noon, and night 
he kept it up. He rarely passed Ben*s 
window, or saw the child seated at the open 
door, without mocking his lameness or 
daring him to come out and run a race. 
The child had read in his new Testament 
about the Lord Jesus, who forgave His 
enemies, and he really wanted to forgive 
John Smith and make friends with him, 
but, as he sorrowfully told his grandfather, 
John would not let him. 

One day old Job was finishing off a piece 
of work in a great hurry. He had been 
hired to put away a supply of coal ; night 
was coming on, and he had still much to do. 
He had just filled two baskets with coal, 
and was preparing to lift them into the 
cellar, when a little girl who lived in the 
adjoining house took a notion, as she came 
home from school, to clamber over the pile 
of coal. Her foot tripped, and in her fall 
she struck the full baskets, rolling them 



(Nd Job was not 
;j TTfTTMTimT hmk tidn^ had been 

xcoasrxrr tint dar, and ilie old man 

s izred ; tikoe^OKC lie astitiiialied the little 
zirL wh> was acertstonied to his nsoaQy 
kiz:! ik:e azti pLeasduit TCHce, by his harsh 
wcT-is and sharp reprimand. 

-- 1 iiini m^An to do it ; Fm sony," she 
sATJ. an! passed into the house. 

There she was met bv her mother with a 
lar^ rotsT-«heeked apple, a perfect beauty. 
JLppIes were scarce that season, and her 
nbxher was very much surprised to hear 
her say. as she looked at the beantifdl firoit, 
^ I won't eat this apple ; m give it to old 
Job.- 

''WliT win TOO do that?" said her 
mother. 

^'Because I was cardess and knocked 
over his coal ; he scolded me about it, and 
Fm sorry for him. FU give him this, and 
perhaps he'll forgive me." 

Old Job was heartily ashamed of his 
harsh words by the time the child had 
entered the house, and when she returned 
with the apple, he wanted to refuse it. 

** No, no, little one," he said, " keep your 
apple. Job is sorry he spoke so cross.*' 

But the little girl insisted, and so the old 
man took it ; but as he put it into his 
pocket, he said — 

<<Iwon*t eat this apple; Fll take it to 
my little Ben." 

That night Ben received the apple and an 
account of the circumstances which had 
caused the girl to give it. Now, Ben had 
long been wanting an opportunity to do a 
favour to John Smith, that he might turn 
him into a friend, and he thought here was 
a chance. 

«* Grandpa,** said he, "I won't eat this 
apple ; please let me give it to John Smith." 

The old man looked at him with a queer 
smile, but only answered, " You may do as 
you like.** 

Next morning Job went as usual to his 
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work, but before he started he placed the 
carefuUy-treasured gift within Ben's reach. 
Poor Ben ! It was a sacrifice to him to give 
away the apple, for fruit was a rarity to 
him ; but he remembered a verse which 
spoke of kindnesses to an enemy '* as coals 
of fire upon his head/' and he had fully 
determined upon the sacrifice. 

He looked patiently up and down the 
fitreet for hours. At last the object of his 
search came in sight, and no sooner was he 
within speaking distance than he began 
with his taunts and nicknames. Ben 
rattled on the window, and beckoned so 
earnestly that John was enticed into the 
yard, and, at Ben's repeated invitation 
through the closed window, he opened the 
door and came into the house, saying as 
he did so — 

** "What do want with me, Brokenback?'* 

" I want to give you this," said Ben, 
holding up the apple. " I kept it for you ; 
grandpa said I might ; he gave it to me." 

" You want to give it to me I what 
for ?" 

** Because I want you to be kind to me. 
Oh ! it's so hard to be lame and have to 
stay all by myself, and not run about like 
other boys. And please be friends with me, 
and don't call me ugly names ;" and the 
tears came into Ben's eyes as he spoke. 



Now John began to feel ashamed of him- 
self, for he had net meant to be cruel; he 
had not thought how much his words hurt 
little Ben. 

**Well, boy, keep your apple. I'm sorry 
I hurt your feelings ; I'll stop it, though. 
There, now, don't cry." 

** Then you'll be friends ? But please 
take the apple." 

" No, keep it yourselt" 

** But I don't want it now. I've kept it 
for you. Please take it." 

John Smith took the apple to please Ben ; 
but as he thought it all over, he had no 
appetite for it, and he felt really ashamed 
to eat it. 

**I won't eat this apple," said he; **ril 
give it to Joe and Jane, and I'll be kinder 
to them, too." 

Joe and Jane, his little brother and sister, 
were wonderfully surprised when John 
divided that large apple between them, and 
would not even take a bite himself. But 
they grew accustomed to John's kinder 
treatment after a while, and from that day 
he began to be a better boy. Often, after 
that, John would find time to lift the lame 
boy's chair out into the yard, and many 
were the kind turns he did for him. 

So you see how a good deed and a soft 
word kept moving on. — Children* a Treasury. 
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ELLIE AND HER 

bakdpapa's hand is thin and weak : 
It has worked hard all his days ; 
A strong right hand, and an honest heart, 

That has won all good men's praise. 
'* Eiss it tenderly," says mamma : 
** Let everyone honour Grandpapa." 

Grandpapa's eyes are growing dim : 
They have looked on sorrow and death ; 

But the love-light never went out of them, 
Nor the courage and the faith. 




RANDPAPA. 



'* You, children, all of you," says mamma, 
** Have need to look up to dear Grand- 
papa." 
Grandpapa's years are waning few, 

But he leaves a blessing behind — 
A good life lived, and a good fight fought. 

True heart and equal mind, 
'* Remember, my children," saysmanmia, 
** You bear the name of your Grand- 
papa." — Miss Muloch, 
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THE DEPASTURE OF THE LIFEBOAT. 
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OME time ago we gave oar readers an 
account of the invention of the life- 
boat, and of the various improvements that 
have been made in its construction during 
the last few years. It is gratifying to learn 
that a large number of lives is saved every 
year by means of the Lifeboat Institution. 
During the year 1875 no less than 621 lives 
were thus saved. The following is a sample 
of cases that are continually occurring : — 

Bedcar, Yorkshire, — On the 29th Sept., 
1876, a sudden gale from N.E., accompanied 
by rain, sprang up on this coast, and great 
excitement was occasioned at Bedcar from 
the fact of there being five fishing cobles out 
at sea. The gale came on between 7 and 8 
A.U., and in an incredibly short time the sea 
rose to a great height. Two of the cobles 
could be seen just outside the rocks, appa- 
rently unable to reach the shore. A crew 
having been speedily got together, the hfe- 
boat Burton-on-Trent was launched at 8.30 
A.M. ; but in the meantime the cobles had 
got inside the rocks, and soon afterwards 
reached the land in safety. Two out of the 
other three boats could by this time be seen 
labouring heavily about a mile ofif the pier- 
head, and these also managed, although with 
great difficulty, to get to land without the 
aid of the lifeboat. In the meantime it 
had been ascertained from the crew of the 
first coble that landed that the fifth boat 
had gone much farther out than the others, 
and as nothing had been seen of it since the 
gale came on, it was anxiously looked for 
from the beach, and the worst was appre- 
hended. Accordingly the lifeboat put to 
sea, and made sail for the fishing -ground. 
In about half an hour the missing cpble 
could be just discovered about four miles off 
Redcar pier-head, on which an anxious 
crowd was congregated. She was labouring 
heavily, and making little or no headway. 
The lifeboat reached her at 9.80 a.m., and 



took off the crew, there being two men and 
one lad on board, to the great relief of the 
spectators. It was evident that had there 
been any delay in the launching of the life- 
boat, the crew of the coble must have 
perished. 

Fraserburgh^ N.B. — On the 19th February, 
during a storm of unusual violence from the 
N.E., the schooner Augusta^ belonging to 
Sunderland, and bound from that port to 
Little Jersey, was wrecked on some rocks to 
the leeward of this harbour. The lifeboat 
Charlottey having put to sea, bore down upon 
the wreck, anchored in a suitable position, 
and succeeded in taking on board the whole 
crew, four in number. In a very short time 
afterwards the wreck went to pieces. The 
rescued crew were not yet safe, however ; 
for, on the lifeboat weighing her anchor, 
it was soon found that the utmost power of 
the oarsmen was insufficient to force the 
boat against the gale towards the mouth of 
the harbour ; and at length the coxswain, 
finding his boat fiercely beaten down upon 
a rocky lee shore, had the anchor let go ; 
two heavy seas in succession striking the 
boat just at that time, however, the anchor 
did not bite in time, and when it at length 
brought up the boat, her stern came into 
collision with the rocks. As it was manifest 
that she would eventually destroy herself in 
that position, and all on board be left beatiiig 
about in the sea, the coxswain ordered the 
cable to be out, trusting that the heavy sea 
would force so buoyant and tough a boat far 
enough up on the rocks to enable those on 
board to escape. The coxswain's judgment 
proved a thoroughly sound one; and the 
lifeboat, though she was reduced to the 
condition of a wreck herself, carried the 
whole seventeen persons on board safely on 
to hard, firm rock. A small channel still 
separated from the mainland the rock on 
which the lifeboat crew and the crew of 
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the Augusta had thus been landed, but the 
shoal outside making smooth water in it, 
two ordinary boats were launched from the 
shore, and crossing the channel, finally suc- 
ceeded in landing, in perfect safety, the 
whole party, whose arriyal was hailed by the 
cheers of an immense crowd of people, who, 
with intense anxiety, had been watching the 
varying fortunes of the two crews so long. 

Skegness. — On the 14th April, at 8.30 a.m., 
the ketch Elizabeth^ of Goole, while on a 
voyage from London to Gainsbro*, was ob- 
served off this station in a disabled state, 
with signal of distress flying, and the crew 
in the rigging. A gale, with snow, was 
blowing from E.N.E.— i.^., on shore — and in 



a short time the Elizabeth was observed to 
strike tiie ground and swamp. The masts 
remained above water, with the crew lashed 
in the rigging. The lifeboat Herbert 
Ingram tried to launch, but on the first and 
second attempts was washed back on the 
beach, broadside on, by the violence of the 
surf. A third effort was made, and about 
6.30 A.M. she succeeded in getting clear of 
the beach, and by 10 o'clock reached the 
wreck. Two men were rescued from their 
perilous position; a third liad perished 
previous to the arrival of the lifeboat ; and a 
fourth, supposed then to have been lost, had 
been picked up by the brigantine with which 
the Elizabeth had been in collision. 
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"5^ARNING TO 

:hen the late Rev. Mr. Griffin was 
about six years of age, he was on a 
visit to a near relative at Woburn, in 
Buckinghamshire, who lived near to his 
paper manufactory. While there he re- 
ceived many earnest cautions from his affec- 
tionate aunt not to go to a certain part of 
the banks of the river, because the water 
was very deep, and the current very power- 
ful. Some of the family, in order to give 
force to the injunctions of his aunt, said, 
" If you go near to the river, John, Raw- 
head and Bloody-bones will draw you into 
it." But though he looked very grave 
while they were talkifig to him, yet, so 
anxious was he to see the forbidden spot of 
which so much had been said, that the first 
time he could escape unperceived from the 
house he found his way to the place of 
danger. The grass that grew over the bank 
was thick and long, hanging over the water, 
and hiding it from the eye of the unwary 
but anxious little boy, who had no sooner 
arrived at the spot than, mistaking the 
grass for the bank, he walked into the river, 
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very near a strong current which supplied 
some of the great water-wheels of the 
manufactory. Here, then, in a few seconds 
he must either have been drowned or 
crushed to death by the motion of the 
mighty wheel ; but, providentially, one of 
the workmen saw him go to the bank, and 
called to him, but he was gone too far to 
return, for in a moment he was out of 
sight. The man had, however, means at 
hand by which he rescued him from an 
untimely death, and prevented the unut- 
terable agonies of his relatives there, and 
of his father at a distance. He' was soon 
taken to his aunt, who, though so watchful 
as seldom ever to suffer him to be out of 
her sight, had not missed him. As soon 
as he was recovered from the fright and the 
effects of the water, and was asked how he 
could be so disobedient as to go where he 
was so much forbidden, he said, with a 
very serious countenance, " I wanted to see 
Raw-head and Bloody-bones.'* Thus he 
very nearly lost his life by doing what he 
had been ordered not to do. 
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OHN came home very angry. 
" Some one left the bars down,'* he 
said, ** and the cows are gone. I cannot 
find them.'* 

"Oh, dear!" cried Jenny; **when I 
went across the meadow I forgot to put 
them up after me ; I didn't mean to.'* 

So her father had a long hunt, and came 
home very tired. 

Next day Jenny was late at school, and 
had a black mark. 

** Why were you not in time ? " asked the 
teacher. 

'^ I stopped a minute to play with Katie 
Brown, and I did not think it was so long. 
I didn't mean to be tardy.'* 

That same week she was playing with 
the kitten one day, when the baby was 
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sitting on the floor. Jenny did not look 
where she went, and ran against him, so 
that he fell over and hurt his head very 
badly. He cried so loud that his mamma 
came. 

** How did he get this great bruise ? " she 
asked. 

" I hurt him," said Jenny. ** I did not 
mean to." 

Then her mother told her that this didnU 
mean to, if she let it live, would grow into a 
great, ugly, giant habit; and make a slave 
of her. 

So Jenny said she would try very hard to 
kill it while it was little ; and she has grown 
so careful since then that you might play 
with her for a year and not find out that 
she was the very little girl I have told you of. 
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E apONEST, fli)HILI)REN. 





SUPPOSE some of the little boys who read 
this will say, when they look at the 
title of this piece, ** That's easy enough ; 
I am honest ; I never took anything that 
did not belong to me in my life." Well, 
that is right ; but there is more in being 
truly honest, perhaps, than you think. I 
will tell you a story, and then you will 
understand me. 

In a country school — the school of which 
I am the teacher — a large class were stand- 
ing to spell. In the lesson there was a very 
** hard word," as the boys say. I put the 
word to the teacher at the head, and he 
missed it ; I passed it to the next, and the 
next, and so on through the whole class, 
till it came to the last scholar — the smallest 
of the class — and he spelled it right; at 
least! imderstood him so, and he went to 
the head, above seventeen boys and girls 



all older than himself. I then turned round 
and wrote the word on the black-board, so 
that they might all see how it was spelled, 
and learn it better. But no sooner had I 
written it, than the little boy at the head 
cried out, " Oh ! I didn't say it so, Miss 

W ; I said e instead of i/" and he went 

back to the foot, of his own accord, quicker 
than he had gone to the head. Was not 
he an honest boy ? * I should always have 
thought he spelled it right, if he had not 
told me ; but he was too honest to take any 
credit that did not belong to him. 

Let me tell you another story with a Uke 
lesson : — 

One summer day a school was out at play. 
There were a great many children, and the 
boys, some of them, had balls to play with. 
The boys had not much playground around 
the school-house; there was 'only a very 
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small yard, and all around were high brick 
houses. One of the little boys threw his 
ball, and it went straight throngh a window, 
breaking the glass, and the pieces oame 
rattling down on the bricks ! There were so 
many children playing, that nobody knew 
who broke the window, except the boy who 
did it. He did not tell anyone, but he was 
very sorry. Directly the bell rang, and all 
went in. The children had not much more 
than taken their seats, and all was still, 
when the door opened and a lady oame in. 



with Eddie's ball in her hand. She hved 
in the house where the window was broken. 
She was very angry, and scolded so loud 
and fast that the teacher could not say any- 
thing. When at last she stopped, and the 
teacher told her she would inquire about it, 
just then Eddie raised his hand. The teacher 
gave him leave to speak, and he rose from 
his seat, and said distinctly, '* I broke the 
window accidentally, and I am very sorry ; 
but this afternoon I will bring the'money to 
pay for it." Was not that an honest boy ? 
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RTHUR'S 

ow, grandma, please tell us the story 
you promised this evening, about 
Arthur Mid Annie," said my oldest grand- 
daughter, Grace, one summer evening, as I 
sat on the porch with five of my grand- 
children around me. 

" Well, dear, I will as soon as you all get 
settled." 

In a vine-covered cottage, about three 
miles from New York, lived a widow and 
two children, Arthur and Annie, the former 
fourteen and the latter twelve. Mrs. Mor- 
ton took in sewing to get a living, and 
Annie was a great help to her mother 
about the house, for she washed the dishes, 
cleaned the house, and cooked the meals, 
while her mother did the sewing. Arthur 
cut wood, brought water, and ran errands. 
Every day for two hours she taught them. 
As they were very anxious to learn, sho did 
not have much trouble with them. Arthur 
had a white rabbit, of which he ws^s very 
fond. He had been going to school, but 
his mother could not do without him at 
home ; so she took him &om school for a 
while, and taught him at home with Annie. 

One day, while Arthur was going to 
school, Charley Gray broke one of the 
school windows. Arthur was the only boy 
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that saw him. As soon as Charley observed 
him, he ran up and said — 

** You will not tell I broke that window, 
will you ? " 

*' I will not tell unless the teacher asks 
me if I know who broke it." 

*' You had better not, or I will make you 
pay for it," said Charley. 

After school Mr. Graham asked the boys 
if they knew who broke the window. None 
knew anything about it, until he came to 
Charley, who said that he was walking out 
on the playground, when he saw Arthur 
break the window : and when Arthur found 
himself seen, he ran up to him and begged 
him not to tell. 

Crimson with surprise and anger, Arthur 
rose and told Mr. Graham the truth of the 
matter. Mr. Graham looked keenly into 
Charley's guilty face, and said — 

** I know Arthur would not tell a lie, but 
I am sorry to say this is not the first one I 
have detected you in. You have added 
meanness to falsehood, and you will be 
punished twice as severely as if you had 
acknowledged your fault instead of trying 
to throw it on an innocent boy." 

About a week after Charley had broken 
the window, one morning, Arthur went out 
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in the yard to feed his rabbit, and he found 
the door of the cage open, and " Bunny" 
stiff and cold in the bottom of the cage, 
with a string tied tightly around his neck, 
which he directly recognised as a piece of 
Charley's mother's dress. Arthur's tears 
dropped fast as he buried him in the garden 
under the walnut tree. 

One morning, when Charley came into 
school and was going to his seat, Mr. Gra- 
ham called him to his desk and asked him 
if he drew that picture, showing him a 
caricature which displayed some of Mr. 
Graham's peculiarities in a very strong 
Ught. 

*' No, sir ; I did not." 

** Well, whose paper is this ? I would 
like to know. Is not this a piece of your 
composition on the other side ? " 

' * Yes, sir ; it is. But I did not draw that, 
nor do I know who did." 

** Do any of you boys know who did it ?" 
said Mr. Graham. 

Arthur rose and said — 

** Charley did not draw that. I have 
good reasons for knowing he did not diaw 
it." 

'* Why ? Did you draw it, then ?" 

** No, sir," said Arthur firmly. 

** Well, who did ? Do you know who 
did?" 

** Yes, sir ; but I cannot telL" 

** If you cannot tell me who drew it, tell 
me what reasons you have for thinking it 
is not Charley's drawing." 



'' Yesterday evening I picked up a piece 
of paper from the floor, and was just going 
ta tear it in two, when one of the boys said, 
* Do not tear it up ; but give it to me, for I 
just want a piece of paper.' So I gave it 
to him, and I thought no more about it. I 
came in after my books, when I saw the 
same boy run down from your chair, look- 
ing very much confused." 

** Arthur, if you do not tell me his name, 
I wiU have to punish you." 

And rather than tell, he was punished. 
After school, Charley went up to Arthur 
and said— 

** Will you forgive me for telling that 
story on you, and killing your rabbit? 
WiUyou?" 

Arthur held out his hand, and said — 

'* It is all forgiven and it is all for- 
gotten." 

Ever after Charley and Atthur were good 
friends. 

** Why were Arthur and Charley so 
different, grandma ? " said Grace. 

*' Because he was a good Christian, and 
instead of returning evil for evil, as Charley 
did, he returned good for evil, and his name 
was Arthur Morton. Neil, your own dear 
uncle." 

** How is it grandma does not take in 
sewing now ? "asked Harry. 

'* Because Arthur made a home for his 
mother, so she did not have to work. I 
will tell you about Annie some day." — 
Christian Observer^ 
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^OW TO BE 

«HiNK about yourself; about what you 

want, what you like, what respect 

people ought to pay you, what people think 

of you, and then to you nothing will be 

j^are. Yoa wiU ispoil everything you touch ; 
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you will make sin and misery for yourself 
out of everything which God sends you ; 
yea will be as wretched as you choose 
on earth, or in heaven either. — Charles 
Kingsley. 
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Battle that was not 
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OUGHT. 




iwo boys were once at play. A dispute 
arose between them, and in high words 
they dared each other to fight. Jackets 
and caps were thrown on the ground, and 
both boys were ready to begin. But who 
was to strike the first blow ? for both of 
them seemed as if they would rather not. 

*' Now, then, strike me if you dare ! ** 
said the younger boy, with an angry look. 
The other boy looked at him, but did not 
strike, and at last said — 

** I have nothing to strike you for.** 
**Well, then, after all, neither have I,*' 



said the other, who had begun the quarrel. 
** Let us be good friends again, for I have 
nothing to strike you for either.*' 

They left the field without striking a 
single blow, and never quarrelled again. 
Both of them became good men, and held 
good positions in life. 

How few battles would be fought if young 
people, and old as well, tried to find a reason 
for the quarrel before they struck a blow ! 

** The beginning of strife is like one 
letting out water;** but **a soft answer 
turneth away wrath.** 
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OF 3£i.N0WLEDGE. 




E in the habit of learning something 
from every man whom you meet. 
The observance or neglect of this rule will 
make a wonderful difference in your charac- 
ter long before the time you are forty years 
old. All act upon it more or less, but few 
do it as a matter of habit and calculation. 
Sir "Walter Scott gives us to understand 
that he never met with any man, let his 
calling be what ifc might, even the most 
stupid fellow that ever rubbed down a horse, 
from whom he could not by a few moments* 
conversation learn something which he did 



not before know, and which was valuable to 
him. This will account for the fact that he 
seemed to have an intuitive knowledge of 
everything. Old-fashioned economists teU 
you never to pass an old nail or an old 
horse-shoe, or buckle, or even a pin, with- 
out picking it up ; because, although you 
may not want it now, you will find a use 
for them some time or other. I say the 
same to you with regard to knowledge. 
However useless it may appear to you at 
the moment, seize upon all that is fairly 
within your reach. 



■♦•o^ 



-NGAGE YOUR 



Leisure 



Reading. 




OYS, do you properly appreciate the 

value of reading to make you wise and 

good ? Here is a little story which tells 

what reading only an hour a day did for a 

man. 

Th^e wad a lad, who at fom*teen was 



apprenticed to a soap-dealer. One of his 
resolutions was to read an hour a day, or at 
least at that rate, and he had an old silver 
watch, left him by his uncle, which he 
timed his reading by. He stayed seven 
years with his master, an.diti'^^s^^^Sc ^^^cl^t^. 
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he was twenty-one he knew as much as the 
young squire did. Now let us pee how 
much time he had to read in, in seven years, 
at the rate of one hour a day. It would be 
two thousand five hundred and fifty-five 
hours, which at the rate of eight hours a 



day would be equal to three hundred and 
ten days ; equal to forty-five weeks — nearly 
a year*s reading. That time spent in trea- 
suring up useful knowledge would pile up a 
very large store. I am sure it is worth try- 
ing for. Try what you can do. Begiu now. 



-^o*^ 




HAT ^OYS SHOULD MeARN. 



gj OYS should make up their minds not to 
learn to smoke, chew, or drink, re- 
membering these things cannot be im- 
learned, and that they are terrible draw- 
backs to good men, necessaries to bad ones. 
Look around and see how many bright, 
intelligent young men, who but for this 



cause would be an ornament to their pro- 
fessions and society, are going swiftly down 
the road to ruin, urged on by the demon 
drink ! Do you know a physician who 
drinks, and if you do, would you employ 
that physician if you were ill? So it is 
with every craft and every profession. 



«>»^ 



I^UZZLES. 




iHE answer to the first puzzle in the 
March number is — 37 men, and £1 6s. 
per head per day. The answer to the second 
is — 20,349 weeks, or 391 years 17 weeks. 

The following have answered both cor- 
rectly : — T. E. Wakefield, J. Mitcheson, B. 
Hlmgworth, T. Urwin, C. W. Edwards, C. 
S. Butterworth, T. Trafford, R. T. WiUiam- 
son, R. K. Lord, W. L. Lord, C. Taylor, A. 
Fox. 

The following have answered one cor- 
rectly : — G. T. Petrie, A. Saul, E. Overend, 
H. Simpson, W. Froude, J. E. Williams, 
L. Hume, J. T. Pender, J. G. Simpson, A. 
Cockayne, John Wilson, W. J. Hailstone, 
A. J. Haynes, W. H. Brock, Walter Rush- 
worth, Willie Rush worth, W. Chapman, 
W. H. Whitworth, G. B. Porter. 

I. — I bought £100 worth of oranges at 2d. 



each, and sold them at Id. each. I then 
bought £100 worth of oranges at Id. each, 
and sold them at ^d. each. How much did 
I gain or lose by both transactions ? 

II. — John has a field 675 yards long and 
507 broad. Thomas has a square field of the 
same area. Which would have to pay the 
greater sum, and how much greater, for 
fencing his field at 9s. 2d. per rod or rood ? 
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HE 



fITTLE 



5AILOR 




»nE boy in our first engraving is called 
the Little Sailor, but he is not a sailor 
boy in reality. He is dressed like a sailor, 
and is carrying a little boat, with which he 
is going to play on the water's edge. The 
sailor's life is one of great toil and hardship. 
Those boys who think of having an easy 
time must never dream of going to sea. 
But while it is a hard life, it is a very 
honourable life. Whatever could we do 
without sailors ? Just think how many of 
the comforts and enjoyments of life are 
brought to us by sailors from across the 
seas. Most of the wool of which our clothes 
are made comes to us from Australia. Our 
sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa, and rice all come 
to us from far-away distant lands. So do 
many of our fruits, such as raisins and 
oranges, and none of our spices are grown 
in England. Then a very large portion 
of the com of which our bread is made 
comes from Eussia and America. Nearly 
all the timber' of which our houses and 
chapels are built comes from abroad ; and 
so we might go on at great length. There- 



fore it is easy to see, whoever is a useless 
member of the community, the sailor is not. 
He honourably earns his living. His work 
is a blessing to the people, a thing that 
cannot be said of the work of all men. 

We should learn to think kindly of the 
sailors, not only because their work is so 
useful to us, but also because it is so full of 
hardship and danger. If some of the 
readers of the Bjve had at dinner to sit 
down to salted meat, and mouldy biscuits 
full of maggots, how bitterly they would 
complain ; but this is what the poor sailors 
have oft to do. And when the rain is pelt- 
ing and the wind is howling, they have to 
climb the masts at the risk of limb and life. 
The ship sometimes strikes on unseen rocks, 
or her masts are broken by the storm like a 
pipe-clay stem, and she is utterly helpless. 

Surely it is a hard life, but do not let us 
think that it is an ignoble life. Lives of 
ease and softness are ignoble. Those who 
live upon others and contribute nothing to 
the public good are drones, and worthy of no 
respect. 



■<*o*> 



HE 



!EST 





WISH, mamma, that you would buy me 
a satin mantle like that which Caro- 
line Morrison had on to-day,'' exclaimed 
Emily Thomley, looking up anxiously into 
her mother's face. ** Did you not remark 
how elegant it was, and how beautifully it 
was trimmed with gimp and fringe ?" she 
added, finding her parent did not reply. 

*' To own the truth, I took no notice of 
Miss Morrison's dress ; my thoughts were 
too much engrossed by the conversation I 
was holding with her mother," Mrs. Thom- 
ley made answer. ** Perhaps, Emily," she 



ANTLE. 



continued, a little reproaohfolly, " you were 
so taken up with your admiration of the 
mantle that you did not listen to it ; was 
it so ?" Emily blushed and hung her head. 
<'I feared as much," the lady resumed. 
"Now, my dear, I must say that I think 
you would have been better employed in 
listening to Mrs. Morrison's account of the 
good effected by the Infant School she has 
opened for the poor of the village, than ob- 
serving either the texture or the trimmings 
of a mantle." 

" Oh, now you remind me, mamma, I do 
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remember all about it ; but I was thinkiug 
just now how much I should like to have 
such a mantle, and I forgot for the moment." 

'< This is a proof that such frivolous things 
occupy your thoughts to the exclusion of 
subjects of utility." 

** No, mamma ; one must think of one's 
dress sometimes ; and you know that you 
were so kind as to say that you would take 
me with you to town to-morrow, for the pur- 
pose of buying something of the kind for^the 
autumn.'* 

** I did, my dear ; and I do not intend to 
disappoint you of a suitable dress for the 
season ; but you must remember that Mr. 
Morrison is more wealthy than your papa, 
and can afford more expensive dress for his 
daughters." 

** Oh, I don't think Mr. Morrison is very 
rich, mamma, though Caroline and Georgina 
always hold their heads up higher than any- 
one else," Emily interposed. ** Caroline 
would scarcely notice me to-day, because I 
was not so smart as she was ; and so I 
should very much like to have such a 
mantle, if it were only to show her and her 
sister that you can afford to dress me as well 
as their papa and mamma can dress them." 

** That is an unworthy motive, Emily ; 
and you certainly do not advance your in- 
terest by such a plea," Mrs. Thornley 
observed. ** I was sorry to find that your 
thoughts were so much taken up by a trifle, 
that you could feel no interest in the benevo- 
lent cause which formed the subject of con- 
versation ; but I am still more grieved to 
discover that the wish to rival your young 
Mend wad stronger than your admiration of 
the article in question." 

" Well, mamma, but everybody says how 
proud the Misses Morrison are." 

'* I never observed it ; and I am of opinion 
that your everybody consists of some few 
envious girls, who, like yourself, Emily, 
have the desire, without the means, of 
making a similar appearance." 



'* Oh, no ; indeed, I do assure you it is so, 
mamma." 

** Well, we will not dispute the matter, 
my dear ; but I should much like to see you 
possessed of a mantle which would become 
you better than the one Miss Morrison had 
on to-day." 

'* You mean something plainer and more 
durable, mamma ?" 

** I mean something more durable, Emily ; 
but one which would be at the same time 
more beautiful,^* 

The Uttle girl looked astonished. ** What 
can be more beautiful than that richly- 
figured satin ?" she interrogated. 

*' The mantle I refer to," the mother re- 
sumed, *' would make you appear more 
attractive than the richest satin could do ; 
and it would at the same time afford you 
more pleasure than the ungenerous and 
unamiable gratification of competing with 
your friend. I allude to the Mantle of 
Charity or Love." Emily looked discon- 
certed. " This mantle," continued Mrs. 
Thornley, ** would lead you to remark the 
estimable quahties of those around you, 
rather than their failings ; and as it is much 
more gratifying to the feelings to contem- 
plate ihat which excites our admiration, 
than those actions which arouse resentment 
or indignation, you would yourself be the 
gainer by it." 

"But we cannot avoid seeing people's 
faults when they are so very obvious," Emily 
interposed. 

«< They may not be so obvious to one who 
is not predetermined to observe them, of 
which a convincing proof has this morning 
been given. I saw not the shghtest indi- 
cation of pride in Miss Morrison's de- 
meanour ; but, on the contrary, observed 
with great pleasure the lively interest she 
evidently takes in the plans of benevolence 
her parents are executing. It is most 
probable that this circumstance was the real 
occasion of her seemixL^V^ ^^\»"kcJ^ TSiJNosjL'^"^ 
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towards yourself. Thus you see, my dear 
girl, I, who was looking for her good qualities, 
readily discovered them ; whilst you, having 
your thoughts full of envy, not only failed 
to see what was truly estimable, but com- 
mitted an act of positive injustice, by put- 
ting an unfavourable construction on the 
motives which actuated her conduct. Now, 
which think you derived the most pleasure 
from Miss Morrison's presence — I who was 
admiring, or you who were cpndemning ?" 



Emily answered by a flood of tears. 

'* Let this be a lesson to you, my child, 
not to be too hasty in your censures,** the 
mother resumed; "for where you are not 
capable of forming a correct judgment of 
the motives or actions of others, it is better 
to err on the side of charity, by which means 
you avoid wronging your fellow-creatures, 
and at the same time afford yourself a 
gratification for which no malevolent feeling 
can compensate." 



-»K» 




HE Compass Pewitched. 




;hen a vessel starts upon a voyage, 
and goes out of the harbour, and oflf 
upon the ocean out of sight of land, how do 
you suppose the captain knows which way 
to go? 

'* He looks on the map," some of the 
children say. 

Yes, he looks on the map, but that does 
not tell him whether he is going right or 
wrong.. The map shows him the shape of 
the ocean, and the position of the shores, 
but it does not show him where his ship is 
nor which way she is sailing. How does 
he know ? 

** He looks at the compass.'* 

That's it. He has a compass which 
always points the north, unless something 
prevents its working free ; so that by looking 
at his compass he can tell whether his ship 
is going north, or going in some other 
direction. 

You know what a compass is, I suppose ? 
It is a little bar of steel, sometimes about 
as long as the minute-hand of a clock. 
This bar is called the needle. The needle 
is balanced on a sharp pivot at the middle, 
so that it can turn around in any direction. 
When they make a compass for a ship, they 
put a circular card upon the needle, which 
covers it up ; but it is fastened on, so th^t 



when the needle turns around, the card 
turns too. The points of the compass are 
printed on the card. The needle is mag- 
netized ; and one effect of its being mag- 
netized is, that it immediately turns and 
points to the north. There is another very 
curious thing about the compass ; if you 
take a piece of iron and bring it near the 
compass, the needle of the compass will 
turn away from the north, and point at 
the iron. Therefore, when they place a 
compass on board a ship, they are very 
careful not to have any iron near it, 
because it might cause the needle to 
turn away from the north ; and a compass 
that won't point to the north is of just 
about as much use as a boy that won't obey 
his parents, and that's no use at all. 

The compass is the sailor's guide, to 
tell him how to steer his vessel, and to 
warn him when he goes wrong. Now,^hen 
the sailor looks at the compass and finds 
he is going wrong, what do you suppose he 
does? 

** Change his course." 

Exactly. He puts about to the right 
direction as quickly as he can. The man 
at the helm has the compass before him all 
the time. In the night time they have a 
lantern over it, so that they can always see 
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how it points. Th6 helmsman watches it 
constantly, to see if he is steering right. 

Do you not think he would be a foolish 
sailor if, when the compass was to tell him 
he was going wrong, he should pay no 
attention to it, but keep on in the same 
course? 

" Very foolish/* 

But I have known boys and girls that 
were more foolish than that. I think that 
some of you are more foolish sometimes. 
I will tell you how. 

How do boys or girls know when they 
are doing wrong ? How do you know it is 
wrong ? 

** Conscience tells us." 

"What is conscience ? Can anyone tell ? 

** Something in the heart. * A still 
small voice.' " 

How is conscience like the compass ? 

*' Because it is to tell us when we are 
going wrong." 

God has put it in our hearts to be our 
guide. He has given it to me and to you — 
to everyone. There is no child here so 
little but he has a conscience to tell him 
when he is going wrong. But I have 
known boys and girls who were so foolish 
that when the conscience said, " Stop, stop, 
you are going wrong," they did not pay any 
attention to it, but went on with the wrong 
just as before. That is more foolish than 
a sailor would be who did not mind the 
compass. It is not only foolish, but wicked. 

But I was to tell you about the com- 
pass bewitched. 

There was once a convoy of vessels 
sailing over the ocean. There were thirteen 
vessels altogether in one fleet, or convoy — 
that is, in one company. They were sailing 
together, so as to protect each other from 
the pirates. On every vessel there was a 
compass. All day long, as they sailed, they 
could see each other's vessels, and thus 
keep together. All night, in the darkness, 
&ey all kept on in the same course, steering 



by their compasses ; and when the morning 
came they looked for each other again, and 
were always glad to find that they were 
altogether. But one morning they were 
surprised to find that one vessel was gone. 
It had disappeared. What could the others 
do ? Could they go after the lost vessel ? 
Ah, but which way should they go ? They 
did not know whether she had turned off to 
the right or to the left, or had turned around 
to go back. Perhaps she had not turned 
away at all. Perhaps she had sunk. The 
convoy could do nothing. And so they 
went on without her. 

But this vessel did not sink. She turned 
away from the others. This is the way it 
came to pass : — 

On board of that vessel were some very 
wicked men, who did not like to earn their 
livelihood by honest labour, but wished to 
turn pirates. They knew the captain 
would not consent to any such thing. 
They knew, too, that if they attempted to 
mutiny while they were in the convoy, he 
would get aid from the other vessels, and 
defeat their schemes. So they wanted to 
get the vessel away from the convoy. . There- 
fore, one dark and cloudy night, one of 
them brought some iron and put it by the 
compass. He put it in such a position that 
the needle was turned away from the true 
direction ; but the man at the helm did not 
know this, and so, as he steered all night 
by the compass, he steered wrong ; and in 
the morning the convoy was nowhere to be 
seen. When the captain came on deck and 
saw that they had lost' their way, he knew 
by the position of the rising sun that the 
compass was pointing wrong* He said he 
thought it must be bewitched, because, in- 
stead of pointing to the north, as it ought 
to, it pointed directly toward the rising 
sun. While he stood looking at it, and 
wondering what was the matter, the muti- 
neers rushed forward and took him prisoner, 
and turned the vessel into «*. ^\3t^\»^ '^cix^* 
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Now this is just the way that evil people 
try to do with us sometimes. When a bad 
boy wishes to persuade a good boy to be- 
come bad like himself, he knows that the 
good boy has a conscience which points out 
the right way, and sometimes the only way 
he can succeed in his purpose is to pervert 
his conscience. 

There were two boys walking by a garden 
in which grapes were growing. One said, 
** Let us crawl through the fence and pick 
some.'* The other said, ** No ; it would be 
stealing.** The first said, *^ Oh, there would 
be no harm in that. I would not take a 



whole basket full ; but they will never miss 
a bunch." He was trying to pervert the 
other's conscience, so as to lead him astray. 
Conscience is our guide in life ; if we 
wish to come safely to our journey's end, 
and be happy aU the way, we must obey 
conscience. That is our compass. And if 
we do not want to be misled, we must not 
let anyone pervert out conscience. You 
can tell when the attempt is made. If some 
try to persuade you to do a wrong thing, 
saying that it is not so wrong after all, 
that there is no great harm in such a little 
thing, remember the compass bewitched. 



-C-K>*»- 



^HE $EAP WITH A ^OEAL. 



jjip^RAiTO Oaeey was visiting his uncle in the 
^ South. Frank's home was in Massa- 
chusetts. There he could name most of the 
trees and many of the wild flowers ; for he 
was not a boy without eyes, and very few 
things about him escaped his notice or his 
conunents. One day his cousin Eoger came 
in from a long tramp, and, opening his tin 
botany-box, called Frank to show him a 
curious plant. 

** What funny bristles on the top part of 
this leaf! " said Frank, touching the curious, 
open, rounded top with his finger. 

**You ought to see it growing," said 
Eoger. " If you could but stand a tramp 
through sand and bogs, I'd show you what 
a regular fraud this plant is. If your 
finger was a fly and brushed against these 
bristles, it wouldn't be caught there again." 

"Oh! is this a Venus fly-trap? I've* 
read about it in one of my books. How 
does it catch flies. Cousin Eoger ? " 

** It is curious to watch it, as I did this 
one to-day. The fair, open leaf looks as 
innocent as can be, but the moment a fly 
or bug alights on it — ^presto ! it snaps to- 
gether like that." And Eoger clapped his 
hands with a good crack close to Frank's 



ear. **Then it holds the httle struggler, 
and hugs him tighter and tighter — Cloves 
him ; so you see he just hugs him to death." 

"Haven't you got two of these, so I can 
have one ? " said Frank. 

"I shouldn't wonder," said Eoger, draw- 
ing out another and finer specimen. ** Are 
you going to be a botanist ? " 

"I can't tell about that ; but this ^trap's' 
got a moral to it as well as a catch, and I 
want to press it, and fix it up nice, and give 
it to a boy I know at home." 

^* What is the matter with your boy ? " 
asked Eoger. 

" He won't join our Band ! He pretends 
we're fooHsh ; says he's man enough to 
keep straight without putting his name to 
a pledge. But, you see, he'll get caught yet 
in one of those nice-looking shops with 
pictures and candy at the windows. He's 
smart, too. If I just give him this 'fly- 
trap,' and tell him how it works y 1 shan't 
need to say anything about saloons and boy- 
traps ! " 

" Good for you, Frank. You'U manage 
it, I'll be bound. Here's your 'Venus,' 
moral and alL Always stand by your prin- 
ciples," — Youtha* Temperance Banner, 
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INTS FOR 



!OYS. 




EVBN kinds of company to be avoided : — 
1. Those who ridicule their parents, 
or disobey their commands. 

2. Those who scoff at religion. 

3. Those who use profane or filthy lan- 
guage. 

4. Those who are unfaithful, play truant, 
and waste their time in idleness. 

5. Those that are of a quarrelsome tem- 
per, and are apt to get into difficulty with 
others. 



6. Those who are addicted to lying and 
stealing. 

7. Those who are of a cruel disposition, 
who take pleasure in torturing and maim- 
ing animals and insects, robbing birds of 
their young, &c. 

All these sorts of company are to be 
avoided; for if you associate with them, 
they will soon make you like themselves ; 
and, remember, **the companion of fools 
shall be destroyed." 



-»•<>♦■ 





ORAL 

;e dare say most of the girls who read 
the HiYE liave seen a coral necklace ; 
probably some of them possess one. But 
some of our readers may not know where the 
coral comes from, or how it is formed. Let 
them look at the picture on page 88, and 
there ihey will see a number of objects 
which look like the branches of trees. Now 
these objects, which might at first be taken^ 
for some sea- weed, are coral. Lideed, it was 
formerly supposed to be a plant, but it is 
now known to consist of the cells of minute 
animals, so built upon one another as to 
produce a branched tree-like structure, often 
very beautiful in form and colour, and ex- 
ceedingly hard. Coral is found abundantly 
in various parts of the Mediterranean Sea, 
in the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, and in 
the Pacific Ocean. Lideed, the South Sea 
Islands have been chiefly formed by these 
curious little marine animals. Each tiny 
creature brings its atom of lime and adds 
to the heap, and so it goes on increasing 
year after year, and age after age, until at 
length the heap rises above the water and 
becomes dry land. And then the winds 



!.EEFS. 

blow seeds thither, and they take root and 
grow and shed their leaves, and in the 
course of ages a soil is formed on these 
coral reefs. Birds are driven there by 
storms, and at last men arrive in ships, 
and thus the islands are peopled and culti- 
vated. 

Coral fishing forms the laborious and 
dangerous occupation of a large class of 
men. The coral is preferred when it has 
grown about ten inches, and it takes about 
ten years to reach this height. The fishing 
ground is divided into several portions, 
from each of which the coral is removed 
only once in ten years. It is of various 
colours, from black or brilliant red to a dull 
white, and varies exceedingly in value, some 
selling for as much as eight or ten guineas 
per ounce, while others are not worth a 
shilling a pound. Some of the ornamental 
articles made of coral are very costly. Be- 
sides necklaces, and the trinkets called 
children's corals, the material is wrought 
into bracelets, ear-ring drops, cameos, 
carvings, and statuettes. The material is 
very hard to work. 
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cEEDING THE 




AT. 




:e do not know who drew the picture 
on page 89, but if we had been by 
his side, we should have said, ** Did you 
ever see a cat sit as quiet as a mouse when 
its breakfast was about to be put down on 
the floor ? " We never did. When cats 
are about to be fed, they are what we fear 
some of our readers are at times — ^restless. 
But perhaps some Httle girl is ready to say, 
** Pray, Mr. Editor, what was the artist to 
dp ? Could he have made the cat to be 
running about and twirling her tail in the 
picture ? *' Now, there you have the Editor 
fast. You see how easy it is to find fault, 
but how difficult it is to mend the matter. 
And so we find it all through life. But if 
the artist has not succeeded with the cat, 
he has certainly done well with the girl. 
She looks very bonnie. How steadily she 
carries the basin, so that she may not spill 
the milk. She does not mean to stumble 
and dirty her pinafore. After having fed 
pussy, she will hasten to her own breakfast. 
We hope all our readers are kind to dumb 
animals. We heard the other day of some 
boys who had shamefully tortured a cat. If 



they had got what they deserved, they would 
have been severely whipped. And it was 
reported in the newspapers not long since 
that three medical students had set on a 
dog to worry a cat, for which cruelty they 
were brought before the magistrate and 
fined £5 ; and very justly so. It may at 
times be necessary to kill the dumb crea- 
tures round about us, but it is wicked to 
torture them. 

The cat is very useful, but the dog is a 
much nobler creature. The cat becomes 
attached to a place, to a home, but it does 
not matter to the cat who lives there. But 
the dog becomes attached to persons rather 
than places ; and will go to the ends of the 
earth with his master. In this respect the 
dog manifests a higher nature. Our at- 
tachment to persons is much stronger than 
it is to places. It does not depend so much 
where we live, as with whom we live, 
whether we are happy or not. If all the 
readers of the Hive will learn to obey their 
parents as lovingly as the dog obeys his 
master, there wiU be little ground for com 
plaint on this point. 
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:elvet laid hold on Hed-hot ^ron.* 




Ihe worst family we had in our village, 
as a whole, was the family of the 
Gibbonses. There were in the village more 
daring and, perhaps, more hardened sinners, 
but this family was the worst. The father 
was dead. The mother was living with 
some of the remnants of a better time — 
when she was respected and respectable — 
about her. The young men were poachers, 
the girls had come to no good ; they were 
a ruined family, and were rapidly jinking 

* From " Blind Amos,'* by Rev. Paxton Hood. (A 
most interesting book.) London : S. W. Partridge. 



down the steep of vice into theJblacker gulf 
of crime. How they lived was a matter of 
surmise ; it was very well known their life 
could not be honest ; they never did a day's 
work, and yet they had money for drink and 
gambling. Words would be only thrown 
away on them. They were very near the 
end of their tether. Well, one morning our 
village was not a little alarmed by the re- 
port of a great robbery at Farmer Purton's. 
There was money, plate, and a variety of 
things gone. The question now was, who 
could be the robber ? and there seemed to 
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be a very general idea that there was one 
family not unlikely to be implicated pretty 
deeply. Farmer Purton himself stepped 
along to the house of the Gibbonses. The 
girls had left, and gone to a town at no great 
distance, some time since ; and the young 
men who lived at home were not to be 
seen. The old woman, with a tearful sin- 
cerity of which there could be no doubt, 
declared her innocence. No one suspected 
her ; but when she began to avouch the 
innocence of her boys, it was felt that the 
ground was more doubtful. 

A rather dark case was soon made out 
against them, and a warrant taken for their 
apprehension. There were two young men, 
and a young lad of not more than twelve 
or fourteen years ; the lad was not included 
in the warrant, although he, too, had dis- 
appeared with his brothers. Before the 
day was out he made his appearance again. 
He had only been to the early morning 
market of the large town near, but shrewd 
eyes noticed that he had more money in 
his pocket than could be picked up night 
and day in a market. At night he started 
away again — ^his feet were carefully tracked 
— ^he was followed to a field, in a corner of 
which he began to dig — and just as he had 
laid bare the greater part of Farmer Pur- 
ton's plate from behind a hedge, a dark- 
lantern gleamed, and a rude hand was laid 
on his shoulder. Before the morning he 
and his brothers were all safely lodged in 
custody. They were in hiding at no great 
distance from the spot. We have little to 
do with them — ^the evidence was so clear 
they were instantly carried to the county 
goal. 

Little sympathy was felt for them through 
the village, and little was felt for the poor 
mother either. But amidst all the ruin 
wrought by sin and its overthrow, it was 
impossible altogether to forget that in one 
household, by the comer of one emberless 
fireside, a broken or breaking heart might 



be found sitting. And so by a miserable 
hearth sat poor Widow Gibbons, lonely and 
desolate : gossips visited her to inquire, but 
none visited her to comfort ; the neighbours 
wondered what she would do — how she 
could live — where she would go — when she 
would leave the village — whether she would 
go to the workhouse. In some kinds of 
distress the kindness shown by the poor to 
the poor is most exemplary and full-hearted ; 
but in some others, and especially in dis- 
tress like this, they exhibit to each other a 
degree of coarse and unsympathising hard- 
ness truly distressing to see. As for the 
poor widow, she sat and rocked herself to 
and fro on a little stool by the fireplace ; 
all her hope seemed to be entirely cut off; 
she had no earthly rest or trust ; disgrace 
had fallen like a plague on hei;r and her 
whole family. She had forgotten God for 
many years — although once she had been 
seen amongst His people. Thus it seemed 
as if she had no friend either on earth or in 
heaven. So she sat and said scarcely a 
word, after replying to the first inquisitive 
questions, during the whole day. Towards 
evening Amos heard of her and her dis- 
tress ; so he took his old companions (his 
walking-stick and Melly's arm), and started 
off to see if he could comfort her. She 
needed comfort, but where was it to come 
from ? She sat the picture of stolid dumb 
despair in her miserable room. It was 
hard, poor old creature. She might have 
said, ** I have nursed up children, and they 
have rebelled against me.** The arms that 
ought to have been her support and security 
were the cause of her fall, and ruin, and 
misery in her weary old age. Amos and 
Melly went in : she did not look up, how- 
ever, for some time, till Amos spoke in his 
kindest and most soothing tones, '• How is 
it with you now, my poor old friend ?** then 
she lifted her eyes for the first time for 
hours. ** I be all the better for seeing you, 
Mr. Blake, anyhow," she said. '* I thought 
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of you several times to-day, and wondered 
whether you would come to see me.'* Amos 
laid his hand on hers, and after Melly had 
spoken some kind words to her, he said, 
** Have you prayed to-day, Betty ? I fancy 
you will have forgotten that. Now I want 
to talk with you, but it's always best to 
pray first and talk afterwards, and especially 
now. Prayer is good at all times , but prayer 
is always best at the tvorst times. ^^ And then 
they knelt down, and old Amos, after some 
moments of deep and impressive silence, 
with his hand laid on the cold hand of the 
poor widow, ])oured out his heart before 
God for her and hers ; it was a stream of 
deep, holy, quiet talk with heaven; the 
simple heart of Amos expressed all the 
widow's woes in all his and in all her sim- 
plicity too. How blessed prayer is at such 
moments none can know but those who have 
tried its power. The poor, stricken, bereft 
creature felt the words ; they unlocked her 
soul, and she burst into tears — tears which 
freshened and soothed. While old Amos 
sat after prayer by the old woman, Melly 
bustled about, and looked a little after the 
desolate cottage. ** I dare say," said Amos 
before he left home, **we shall find her in 
a sad state ; take up two or three little 
things, Melly, to make her comfortable." 
So, while the old couple talked, as I said, 
Melly gathered some sticks, and brightened 
and swept up the hearth, and set the kettle 
on the fire, and looked into the miserable 
room where old Betty slept, and shook up 
her bed, and made it, I promise you, more 
comfortable than it had been for many a 
day. Then she came downstairs and found 
old Betty's tea apparatus, and from her 
little basket, which she had brought on her 
arm, she took two or three little comforts, 
which she hoped would tempt the poor old 
creature to break her fast before she went 
to her sad and weary bed. Dear Melly ! 
nobody heard her step as she moved about, 
but before she had been in the house many 



moments she had effected such a change ! 
She had put this thing into a corner, she 
had hung this old shawl on a nail ; and 
what with a little dusting and sweeping, a 
bright gleam from the fireplace, and a 
kettle beginning to sing, the whole room 
looked, I can tell you, as it had not looked 
for many and many a day, ay, and month 
too. 

And Amos was playing his part ; he knew 
what he thought, and what he hoped in the 
midst of the widow's sorrows ; but he did 
not utter many of his thoughts, nor ex- 
press, as yet, many of his hopes, except in 
a very general way. The prayer he had 
offered had opened the widow's lips. She 
was able to talk, and she had found a friend 
to talk to, and a friend universally beloved 
and honoured and respected in the village, 
although in the scale of rank not very much 
above herself; and thus her tongue was 
hberated, and she began to talk away freely. 
And Amos performed the part of a listener, 
only throwing in an occasional Yes ! or 
No ! or Eh ? or Ah ! Do we not all know 
how it eases the heart sometimes to be 
allowed to talk ? Talk is like tears, it helps 
us to get rid of our sorrows. And the poor 
especially love a good listener — one who, 
without replying, will just pay attention to 
them, and take in all their tales of grief 
without interruption. 

But Amos wanted to be a true comforter, 
and people in the circumstances of poor 
Betty are dissatisfied unless you hold out 
to them false hopes. She began to talk of 
getting the boys off. She hoped they would 
come back again — she could not think they 
were guilty. No, there was Tom Forbes 
and Bill May, ar.d a host of Toms and Bills, 
who were to blame ; but she could not see 
that her poor lads were so bad. They 
might have shot a hare or a partridge ; 
but to break into a house to steal, she could 
not believe that. They would be acquitted 
— ^they certainly would — and come back and 
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lead different lives, and be honest, and 
steady, and sober. 

Amos was a sound-hearted and real man, 
and he never could hold out or encourage 
any false hopes, and he had no mock 
philanthropy about him — he had no senti- 
mental sympathy with crime. He did not 
approve of all, or of most, of man's methods 
of punishment ; but he believed that pun- 
ishment for sin was a Divine law ; and 
although he did not regard the punishment of 
revenge as afc all Divine, or as man's pro- 
vince, yet he did see clearly that sin deserves 
and must receive punishment. For poor 
Widow Gibbons he had hearty sympathy. 
For the two young men, I am afraid he was 
so hardhearted as to be very glad they were 
stopped. And I believe he was further so 
hard-hearted as to wish that they might be 
found guilty on their trial, as beyond all 
doubt they would be. For the lad, again, 
he had sympathy ; and for the last two or 
three hours he had been revolving in his 
mind whether there were no means of 
saving him. And the question still was, 
How could it be done ? He did not say one 
word of all this to the unfortunate old 
mother — ^he thought he saw in his own mind 
how this affliction might turn out greatly 
to the advantage of old Betty ; but he said 
very little to her ; he satisfied himself for 
the present with simply holding his peace, 
and conveying no false hopes ; for he knew 
that conviction was certain. At last he said, 
" I must go now, Betty ; I must tell you 



again that you have forgotten God too long. 

* He hath smitten^ He can hind up.^ You are 
no stranger to these things — you know who 
said, * When my heart is overwhelmed within 
me, lead me to the Rock that is higher than /.' 
It is quite true, all God's waves and billows 
have gone over you, but I believe * He will 
command His hvingkindness in the day -time.* 

* Pour out your heart before Him.* * God is 
a refuge and strength, a very present help in 
time of trouble,'' " All these words were said 
so gently and impressively, that Betty not 
only heard, she felt every syllable. ** And 
now," said Amos, '* before I go, and I must 
go at once, I mean to know you have drunk 
this cup of tea, and eaten this little bit of 
toast ; and then I shall think that you'll 
have another cup and eat another piece after 
I am gone." The poor old thing declared 
she could not touch it ; but Amos knew 
that although she could not have eaten 
when he went into the cottage, she had 
refreshed herself by talking ; and Melly 
brought her a pan of cold water, and made 
her refresh her hands and face ; for the 
greater part of the night and all day she 
had sat rocking herself to and fro by her 
miserable fireplace. And so the cup of tea 
was drunk, and the bit of toast was eaten ; 
and when Amos rose to leave, ** Don't for- 
get to pray," said he, with his fingers on 
the latch. "No," said she ; " and when I 
do pray, you may depend on it I shall pray 

for blessings to rest on you." 
(To be continued,) 
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T our school there was a boy by the 
name of Eobert Eich. One day he 
was throwing stones, when he hit a window 
and broke a pane of glass. No person had 
seen him throw the stone. He might have 
alunk away and kept his act a aecret, if he 



^HE Broken *^ane. 

had not been too noble a boy to do such a 
meanness. 

Mr. Hardwick, who lived in the house 
where the window was broken, was a lawyer, 
and seemed to be of a stem, harsh temper, 
for he us§d to scold the bojrs if they but 
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crossed his fields, or even entered his woods. 
Bobert did not like to meet him. 

But Bobert had more fear of doing wrong 
than of facing the anger of the lawyer. So 
he went up to Mr. Hardwick and said, ** In 
throwing a stone just now I broke a pane 
of glass in one of your windows." 

** Well, then, you must send a glazier and 
have it mended," said Mr. Hardwick, in an 
angry tone. 

" That is just what I wished to do," said 
Bobert, ** and I will do it at once." 

Struck by his manly reply, Mr. Hardwick 
asked Bobert if he had any money to pay 
the glazier. 

''Yes,*' said Bobert, '* I have half-a-crown 
that I have been saving up." 

** What have you been saving it up for ?" 
asked Mr. Hardwick. 

**I have been saving it up to buy my 
sister a sunshade," replied Bobert. 

** Well, sir," said the lawyer, ** I look to 
you to see that my window is mended." 

Bobert bowed, and took his leave. That 
same day he sent a glazier, and had a new 



pane of glass set in place of the broken one. 
He felt that Mr. Hardwick had claimed of 
him no more than was right, and he did not 
blame him. But as Bobert sat at his lesson 
that evening, the door-bell rang, and a 
package was left for him. He opened it, and 
what do you think he found ? In the 
package was a beautiful blue sunshade, and 
with it a letter from Mr. Hardwick in these 
words : ** Take this as a proof that I was 
pleased by your readiness in doing right to- 
day." 

Bobert ran and gave the sunshade to his 
sister, and she was delighted with the gift. 
H!is father, when he learned what had hap- 
pened, said to Bobert, '*We should always 
do right for the love of right, and not in the 
hope of reward." 

** I am sure I did not hope for a reward," 
said Bobert '' I should still have been glad 
that I paid for mending the window, even if 
I had got nothing in return. For surely I 
deserved nothing. I see that a man may 
seem stem, like Mr. Hardwick, and yet be 
kind at heart," — The Appeal, 
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s Albert walked slowly along towards 
home, his reluctance to tell his father 
exactly how it happened that he had been 
tardy at school increased. The reason of 
this was, that he had been trying to make 
it seem right to keep back a part of the truth. 
If he had resolved at once to go directly to 
his father and state the circumstance just 
as it occurred, there would have been an end 
of all difficulty. But he did not like to be 
blamed, even a httle, and therefore he did 
not wish to say anything about playing with 

the dog. 

Just before he came in sight of home, and 

before he bad concluded what to say, he 

saw Mb father walking along in a direction 



towards him. As they came near to each 
other, his father looked surprised at seeing 
Albert, and inquired why he was not in 
school ? 

Albert hesitated a moment, and then said, 
*' Why, as I was going to school, I stopped 
to help little Willie Hall up. He had fallen 
upon some stones, and cut his hands, so I 
went home with him; and when I came 
back and tried the door, it was fastened." 

** Well," said his father, " I am glad that 
there was no blame about it;" and he 
walked on as if in haste. 

Albeiii had done wrong in naming WiUie 
Hall's accident as the only cause of his being 
out oi ^CiiiOoV. Hft ^laoxdd have told the whole 
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story, and then his mind would have been 
at ease. As it was, he felt restless and un- 
comfortable. He could not help thinking 
that he had not done quite right, and he 
thought that he would talk with Joseph 
Page about it when school was over. 

So as soon as the time came for the dis- 
missal of the scholars, Albert set out on his 
way to meet Joseph. He told him the whole 
story, beginning at the point where Joseph 
left him for school, and concluded by asking 
if he thought he had done very wrong. 

** I think you did wrong," said Joseph, 
" but not very wrong. You ought to have 
related all the circumstances to your father. 
By staying so far from the school-house till 



the bell rung you were in danger of being 
late, even if no accident had happened. 
Your having said nothing about playing 
with the dog until nine o'clock seems some- 
thing like abusing your father's confidence 
in your honesty." 

" So I have been thinking,*' said Albert ; 
** and I will tell him everything about it 
just as soon as he comes home.'* 

**That will be doing right," was the 
reply; "and then you will feel happy 
again." 

So as soon as his father came in to dinner 
Albert carried his good resolution into effect, 
not forgetting to say that Joseph Page 
had advised this sincerity and frankness. 
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OING AND 

ARY, did you km that fly?" 

* Yes, mamma, dear; why shouldn't 
I ? It was plaguing me.** 

** Are your troubles the only things to be 
thought of in a matter of life and death ? 
Is not this selfish ? '* 

<'£ut a fly is such a useless creature.*' 

** Are you quite sure of that, my daughter ? 
Has God not made it for some use, though 
you don't know it ? And if all useless crea- 
tures were to be put to death, what would 
become of you? Should you have much 
chance of a long life ? " 

Mary smiled, and then looked grave. 
Her own melessness had not occurred to her 
as a reason for her being put to death. Yet 
she felt that she was nearly as useless as 
the fly; and sometimes, too, a greater 
troubler of others. 

** But besides, daughter Mary,** said her 
mother, ** have you ever thought seriously 
what you did? " 

** Yes, manama, I only killed a fly. That 
was no great matter, and it was very easily 
done." 

" Well, now, since you have done a bad 




NDOING. 



thing, will you try to do a good thing to 
this fly ? " 

" What do you mean, mamma ? Shall I 
go and bury it, and set up a tombstone over 
it, and be kind to its children, since I have 
robbed them of a parent ? " 

**No, my child, I merely want you to 
undo what you have done.*' 

** Undo it, mamma ; what do you mean ?'* 

" Eestore the fly to life again, of course, 
Mary. This is what I mean." 

** Oh, mamma !" 

'* Why, did not you tell me that it was so 
easy to kill the fly ? Surely, then, it cannot 
be very difficult to bring it back to life again, 
poor thing?" 

" Oh, mamma, you know I can't do that. 

Not even you; not even Professor , who 

knows more about flies than all of us, can 
do that.'* 

" Why, then, did you kill it ? Why did 
you do a thing which you can't undo ? You 
can take away life, but you can't give it 
back again. God only can do that. Is not 
that a solemn thing for you to think u.^c^xsl'I" 

Beware oi Siom^ ^\i^\» ^wic Q,^s:L\»^i5A<5». 
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S^Jare to be honest, good, and sincere ; 
cSdl Dare to please God, and you never 

need fear. 
Dare to be brave in the cause of right. 
Dare with the enemy ever to fight. 
Dare to be loving and patient each day, 



ARE. 

Dare speak the truth whatever you say. 
Dare to be gentle and orderly too, 
Dare shun the evil whatever you do. 
Dare to speak kindly, and ever be true : 
Dare to do right, and you'll find your way 
through. 



■^^oo- 



[We regret to find that there is a mistake 
in stating the first puzzle in the May num- 
ber. In the first line, instead of 2d., it should 
be |d. We will state it again, and leave it 
open for answers till the[middle of June : — 
I bought £100 worth of oranges at ^d. 
each, and sold them at Id. each. I then 
bought deiOO worth of oranges at Id. each, 
and sold them at id. each. How much did 
I gain or lose by both transactions ?] 




>HE answer to the first puzzle in the 
April Hive is— A, £2 18s. 4d. ; B, 
£1 13s. 4d. ; C, 8s. 4d. The answer to the 
second.is— *' God is love.^' 

The following have answered both cor- 
rectly :— A. Bird, G.[T. Petrie, T. E. Wake- 
field, W. H. Whitworth, A. M. Cozens- 
Hardy, W. Lord, B. Illingworth, G. B. 
Porter, E. Harvey, J. Mitcheson, A. *J. 
Haynes, W. A. Todd, A. E. Cope, E. Hedley, 
M. E. Cle'gg, F. D. Sherrat, F. Lowe, J. 
Watson, G. H. Brooks, J. Wilson, Mi- 
Yielder,' W. J. Hailstone, R. Sunderland, 
T. Eames, A. A. Foster,! E. L. Gates, *A. 
Cockayne, W. H. Cockayne, G. T. Downing, 
C. Taylor, R. K. Lord, W. S. Lord, T. 
Trafford, A. Stuttard, J. B. Jenkins, R. T. 
Williamson,-D. T. Marston, C. W." Edwards, 
Walter Rushworth, E. Henderson, C. H. 
Vincent,' J. Shai^pley,' C. T. Btitterworth, 
R. D.-Blewitt, J. Blewitt. 

The following have answered one cor- 
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rectly : — J. E.Williams, F. Lewins, T. Bush- 
worth, R. Moore, E. Thompson, F. M. 
Thompson, W. J. Bailey, S. H. Williams, 
J. H. Davis, W. Froude, E. Overend, W. S. 
Snell, J. Tattersall, S. J. Watso^, J. Bate, 
S. Winsor, E. Meredith. 

I. — ScRiPTUBK Acrostic. 

The name of a woman who never was 

buried. 
The name of a maid whom a great man 

married. ■ •• . . 

This was a woman. rebuked for her.mirth. 
This; was the place of a patriiurch's birtii.. 
A man who was wholly given to the Lord, 
The first one who' veiitijared to dispbej^God. 
This shows the n^me of a captive jj^e^t, 
The name of a prominent Jewish- fi^ast. ' 
This was a city from which there' ci^me ' 
The greatest Apostle of i Gentile fame,: 

The initials give a beaiitiful recbrd of the 
Saviour's pity and love. 

II. — A workman was. employed for . 60 
days, on condition that for every day hS; 
worked he sho.uld receive 15. pence ; and for 
every . day he pleiyed he , should .fprleii 6 
pence; at the end of the time^he hac^SO 
shillings to receive ;. required, the numb^ 
of days he, worked. . ' . - -v , 
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N THE Bridge. 




»HE poet Cowper, strong in his love of 
rural life, exclaimed, ** God made the 
country; man made the town." With 
some limitations this is true. Doubtless 
those who hve in the country see more of 
God as He is revealed in His works, more 
of the Ufe that He breathes into things, 
than those do who live in cities. The living 
grass is under their feet instead of hard 
stones. In the heart of a great city we can 
only see a strip of the sky hemmed in 
between high walls. There is but little 
round about us to remind us of God. Hence 
one of our poets — ^Alexander Smith — has 
said : — 

** In mighty towns, immured in their black 
hearts, 
The stars are nearer to you than the 

fields. 
I'd grow an atheist in these towns of 

trade, 
Were it not for stars. The smoke puts 

heaven out. 
I meet sin-bloated faces in the streets. 
And shrink as from a blow. I hear wild 

oaths, 
And curses spilt from lips that once were 

sweet. 
And sealed for Heaven by a mother's kiss. 
I TniT with men whose hearts of human 

flesh, 
Beneath the petrifying touch of gold, 
Have grown as stony as the trodden ways. 
I see no trace of God, till in the night, 
While the vast city lies in dreams of gain. 
He doth reveal Himself to me in heaven.*' 
But when we go into the country, and 
watch the fields waving with smiling com, 
when we hsten to the minstrelsy of woods 
and waters, we are brought into close com- 
munion with the unseen Father of our 
spirits; we look through Nature up to 
Nature's God, 



One of the greatest poets this century 
has produced — Wordsworth — said : — 

*' To me the meanest flower that blows can 
give 
Thoughts that do often he too deep for 

tears." 

He clearly saw that this earth was some- 
thing more than a great pasture-field in 
which we are to eat and drink. To him it 
was a great lesson-book teaching him won- 
drous things. Let us hsten to him 
chanting one of his pretty songs : — 

^< Books ! *tis a dull and endless strife. 
Gome, hear the woodland linnet ! 
How sweet his music ! On my life. 
There's more of wisdom in it. 

'* And hark ! how bUlhe the throstle sings ! 
He, too, is no mean preacher : 
Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 

<* She has a world of ready wealth, 
Our minds and hearts to bless — 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 

*< One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good. 
Than all the sages can." 

Now, this is very musical, but there is a 
little exaggeration in it. It will not do for 
us to disparage books ; for, as Dryden has 
said, << Books are the spectacles by which we 
read Nature." And we must be very dull, 
indeed, if after we have read Cowper and 
Wordsworth, we are not able to find deeper 
meanings in Nature's mighty countenance 
than what we saw before. Shakespeare 
represents the Duke, when living in the 
forest of Arden, as saying : — 
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<* Andihisoiirlife,exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the 

running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every- 

thing.*' 

No doubt thoughtful people are able to do 
this; but there are many who live in the 
country all the days of their life, who are as 
blind as bats to the beauty by which they 
are surrounded. Concerning a man of this 
sort, Wordsworth teUs us that — 

** A primrose by a river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him. 
And it was nothing more.*' 

And as it was with Peter Bell, so it is 
wit|i thousands. 

In our first engraving this month, a 
thoughtful girl is crossing a brook on a 
wooden bridge, ahd as she listens, she hears 
it sjng : — 

^ . ** I chatter over stony ways 
In little sharps and trebles, 

i 1 bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 

\** I chatter-chatter as I flow 
To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come and men may go. 
But I go on for ever. 



** I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I sUde by hazel covers ; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 

*' I sUp, I slide, I gleam, I glance. 
Among my skimming swallows ; 
I make the netted sunbeam dauco 
Against my sandy shallows. 

^* I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 
I linger by my shingly bars, 
I loiter round my cresses. 



it 



And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever." 



Now, let our readers understand that it 
was the poet Tennyson who first heard the 
brook say all this, and a great deal more 
besides; and it was because this girl had 
learned to read good books that she knew 
this poem, and then as she stood on the 
bridge, she felt how true it was. We there- 
fore counsel our young friends to cultivate a 
taste for reading, remembering that books 
are the spectacles by which we read Nature. 
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ATTAIN Geeg, an American officer, 
whose companions had been killed, 
and himself severely wounded, by some 
Indians firing upon them from an ambush, 
had a small dog which accompanied him in 
his hunting, but to which he had been 
hitherto wholly inattentive. It now came up 
to him in an apparent agony, and leaping 
around him in a variety of involimtary 
motions, yelped, whined, and cried in an 
unusual manner, to the no small molesta- 
tion of his master. Greg was lying on the 



ground, resting his head upon the body of 
his murdered friend, and, of course, not in 
a situation to bear the disturbance even of 
affection. He tried, in every way which 
he could think of, to force the dog from him, 
but he tried in vain. At length, wearied by 
his cries and agitations, and not knowing 
how to put an end to them, he addressed 
the animal as if he had been a rational 
being, **Ifyou wish so much to help me, 
go and call some one to my relief." At 
these words the creature instantly left him^ 
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and ran through the forest at full speed, to 
the. great comfort of his master, who now 
hoped to die quietly. The dog made his 
way directly to three men belonging to the 
garrison, who were fishing at the distance 
of a mile from the scene of this tragedy. 
As soon as he came up to them he began 
to cry in the same affecting manner, and 
advancing near them, turned, and went 
slowly back towards the point where his 
master lay, keeping his eye continually on 
the men. All this he repeated several 
times. At length one of the men observed 
to his companions, that there was something 
very extraordinary in the actions of the 
dog, and that in his opinion they ought to 
find out the cause. His companions were 
of the same mind, and they immediately set 
out with an intention to follow the animal 
whither he should lead them. After they 
had pursued him some distance and found 
nothing, they became discouraged. The 
sun was set and the forest was dangerous ; 
they, therefore, determined to return. The 
moment the dog saw them wheel about, he 
began to cry with increased violence, and, 
coming up to the men, took hold of the 



skirts of their coats with his teeth, and 
attempted to pull them towards the point 
to which he had before directed their 
course. When they stopped again, he 
leaned his back against the back part of 
their legs, as if endeavouring to push them 
onward to his master. Astonished at this 
conduct of the dog, they agreed, after a 
little deUberation, to follow him until he 
should stop. The animal conducted them 
directly to his master. They found him 
still Uving, and after burying the corporal 
as well as they could, they carried Greg to 
the fort. Here his wounds were dressed 
with the utmost care, and such assistance 
was rendered to him as proved the means 
of restoring him to perfect health. This 
story I received from Captain Edward 
Bulkeley, a respectable officer of General 
Parsons* brigade. Greg himself, a few days 
before, communicated all the particulars to 
Captain Bulkeley. I will only add, what I 
never think of without pain, and what f am 
sure every one of my readers will regret, 
that not long after a brutal fellow wantonly 
shot this meritorious and faithful dog! — 
Dwtght*s Travels, 
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J^E sent from above, He took me. He 
drew me out of many waters.'* 

Black and blue eyes opened, with wide 
wonder in the bright faces of the children 
who had gathered lovingly around old Mr. 
Elden, as he slowly spoke those words. 

**What does he mean, Elsie?" whis- 
pered Jane Lee to her cousin. '^ We asked 
him for a story, and you know he always 
has one ready. I hope he isn't going to 
preach a sermon." 

" Wait, Jenny ; we shall see." 

*' This text," continued Mr. Elden, 
'* always reminds me of an incident of my 



childhood. When I was a little boy, I had 
a pleasant company of playmates, and we 
used to enjoy our sports together, just as 
you children now do. At the lower part of 
the village where we lived was a river, and 
a bridge across it. We often went there 
to play, and many times I have stood a long 
while trying to see the fish as they swam 
below. 

** One day we were playing on the bridge, 
and one of our number, who had mounted 
the railing, was watching something in the 
water, when he suddenly slipped, lost his 
hold, and fell. We heard his cry and the 
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splash as he struck the water. We ran to 
the side of the bridge and looked over. 
The water had already closed above him, 
he had sunk so quickly, and bubbles were 
rising where he went down. We were too 
young to know exactly what to do, and too 
much frightened even to shout for help. 
The little fellow rose once more to the sur- 
face, struggling for life, but could only give 
us a beseeching look, when, with his arms 
uplifted, as if imploring help, he sank 
again. 

** We were still speechless with horror ; 
but a kind man had noticed our movements 
from a short distance, and, suspecting what 
had happened, was hastening toward us. 
He reached the bridge. Nothing was in 
sight, but one little hand above the water, 
and that was fast disappearing. We had 
recovered our voices, and, pointing at it, 
we cried eagerly, < There's his hand ! Oh, 
there's his hand I' 

<*That outstretched hand! I seem to 
see it now — I shall never forget how it 
looked to me. But our friend waited not a 
moment. As that hand went out of sight, 
he plunged into the river, and soon brought 
the drowning boy to the shore. He looked 
earnestly into the pale face of our playmate 



as he held him in his arms, and, in a tone 
of voice that sent a thrill of joy through all 
our hearts, he said, 'Saved!' Then turn- 
ing to the rest of us, he added, < Boys, I 
know you will never forget that little 
sinking hand. Remember, when it comes 
into your minds, that we all are sinking in 
a colder and darker place than that river, 
unless we have asked One to save us, who 
alone can do it. This boy will soon recover 
now, and be able to say that I took him 
from the river. It is my prayer that he 
and every one of you may be able to say of 
another, better Friend, as you think of the 
dark waters of sin, in which aU who do not 
love Christ are sinking, ** He sent from 
above. He took m^. He drew me out of many 
waters." * 

"Dear little friends," said Mr. Elden, 
closing his story, ** I trust the prayer of 
that good man, for me, has been answered. 
Will you remember that little hand and the 
lesson it taught us ? Jesus is ready to take 
hold of those little hands of yours as you 
lift them up imploringly from the depths 
of sin and evil in this world, and He will 
bring you at last, not to the shore of such 
a river, but to the * Shining Shore.' Will 
you ask Him to do it ?" 
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Q^ENBY Gbabbe Robinson, of Cambridge, 
^^ who was a friend of the poets Southey , 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge, and himself 
celebrated as a letter- writer, one day called 
at a friend's house. He found the family 
very buEcy making up a parcel to send to 
one of the children, who was away at 
school. A little girl, about six years old, 
was playing about the room. Mr. Robinson 
called her to him, when the following con- 
versation took place, which may give a 



hint or two on the important subject of 
letter-writing. 

**Well, Lizzie," said Mr. R., ** everyone 
seems to be sending something to Tommy ; 
why don't you put in a letter ?" 

** Oh,*' said Lizzie, «* I should like to very 
much, but you know I can't write." 

** Shall I write for you ?" asked Mr. 
Robinson. 

** Oh, yes, please do !'* 

<<Yery well, bring me pen, ink, and 
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paper ; but remember it is your letter, and 
yoa must tell me what to say/' 

" I don't know anything.'* 

**Well, let me see," began Mr. E. 
** * Dear Tommy, you will be surprised to 
hear that last night our house was burned 
to the ground.* Will that do ?" 

** Oh, no ! don*t say that, because it isn't 
true." 

<' I see you have learned something about 
letter-writing; always remember through 
life never to put anything in a letter that is 
not quite true. WeU, shall I say this: 
* The kitten has been playing with her tail 
for the last quarter of an hour ? '" 

** Oh, noi not that." 

** Why not ? I am sure that is true ; I 
have seen it myself." 

" Yes, but Tommy would not care to hear 
that" 

** So," said Mr. R., " we must be careful 



that what we say is not only true, but 
worth writing, too. Now, shall I say, * You 
will be glad to hear that Sam has quite re- 
covered from the smallpox ?' *' 

** Oh, yes, that will do nicely." 

" Why should I put that more than tiie 
other things ?" 

**0h, because Tommy is very fon^ of 
Sam, and I am sure he will care to h^ar 
that." 

** Well, what shall we put next ? * Little 
brother has been very naughty, and /will 
not say his lessons ?' " 

" No, not that ?" 

**I see you know well how to wrijfce a 
letter." 

Remember three things whenever . you 
write letters. Be quite true. Tell nothing 
but what is worth telling, and likely to 
interest the person to whom you are writing* 
Say nothing unkind. 
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DOZEN boys stood on the green, by the 
school-house, careless and jolly, just 
from a game of ball. A boy came round 
the corner of the school-house, with an old 
cloth cap on his head, and wearing a loosely- 
fitting garment of some very coarse cloth. 
In his hands were an iron stove shovel and 
a hod of ashes. 

** Oh, here comes old Dust and Ashes," 
shouted one of the group, springing forward 
and giving the coat a twitch. 

** Hullo ! what's the price of sackcloth ? " 
The boy's cheek flushed* in an instant. 
The shovel rang on the gravel walk, and 
his fingers dutched; but as quickly his 
cheek paled again, and clenching his teeth, 
as with a great effort to keep back some- 
tiling, he turned a little and muttered the 



ICTORY. 

«*Ho! Ho!" shouted the other. ** The 
baby's sick and wants to see his mother." 

The boy in the coarse frock turned away 
and rapidly disappeared behind the old bam ; 
then breaking into a run he fled swiftly 
down the path to the maple woods ; his 
faithful Hunter bounding and racing 
through the grass by his side. 

Most graciously stood the maples, all 
russet, and crimson, and yellow, bathed in 
the yellow haze of the still October after- 
noon. In among their shadows he sprang, 
and flinging himself in a little hollow, he 
buried his face in his hands. Poor Hunter 
stood by, wondering why his young master, 
any more than himself, could possibly 'think 
of anything but bhrds and squirrels at such 
a time. Then the boy, seizing his onl^ play- 
mate in his arms, cried — 
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" Oh, nobody loves me — nobody loves me 
in the world, but you, Hunter. Oh, mother, 
mother, why did you die ?'* 

And the sobs came fast and thick, and 
the tears flowed like rain. Long did the 
motherless boy wail and cry, till from very 
weariness he could weep no longer. Tears 
brought relief, and the holy quiet of the 
grand old woods filled him with solemn and 
heavenly thoughts — thoughts of his angel 
mother. 

Only one year ago she had died, and he 
remembered his agony and loneHness, and 
the year of toil, as the ward of a cruel uncle. 
He remembered his eagerness to go to 
school, his trying to pay his way, by 
working about the school-room, and the 
unfeeling jibes and jeers his humble station 
and coarse clothing had earned him. Again 
the angry rebellious thoughts came up as 
his eye fell on his coarse frock, and the 
quivering sobs returned ; but with them 
came the words of that mother, and how her 
poor fingers had toiled to make that frock. 



the best she could give him. Though 
coarse its texture, every thread was hal- 
lowed by a mother's love. He took from 
his vest pocket the well-worn Bible, Jier 
Bible, and read the precious promise to the 
widow and orphan again and again. New 
and strange thoughts came to him, and 
there, in the grand old forest, with the 
autumn sunset shimmering the golden 
maple leaves, was a new purpose bom in 
his soul. He had begun to conquer himself. 
Henceforth there was no hesitation for him. 
Body and soul he devoted himself to God. 
Companions might jeer, but Jesus reigned 
in his heart, and his mother waited for him 
in heaven. 

The years rolled on, and the boy became 
a man, but the purpose formed in the old 
maple grove burned in his bosom yet ; and 
now his feet tread the decks of an Indian 
steamer, bearing him swiftly to the chosen 
scenes of his future toil ; for these words are 
in his heart, ** I must be about my Master^ s 
business,^* 
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^j®N Grayville, Indiana, a little five-year- 
c5) old child of Frank Dunbar, living four 
miles south of Grayville, was one day sit- 
ting before the fire, eating nuts, no one else 
being present except one or two other little 
children. By some means the child's 
clothes caught fire, and in a moment she 
was enveloped in flames, the other children 



rushing off and screaming for assistance. 
The house dog, a common cur, sprang on 
the child, threw her down, and actually 
stripped off the burning clothing. By the 
time the parents arrived the faithful animal 
had saved the child's life, he being the 
worst burnt of the two. This is vouched 
for by Dr. Miliron, the attendant physician. 
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T does Satan pay you for 
swearing?" asked a man of a 
swearing boy. 
*' Nothing," was the answer. 
"Well," said the man, **you -work cheap. 



To lay off the character of a gentleman ; to 
give so much pain to your friends, and all 
civil folks; to wound your conscience and 
risk your soul, and all for n.o^\sv%\ ^^^i. 
certainly 3lo -sijotVl -^erj Ock«K^r 
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APTAIN 

^T is a great pity that so few persons can 
swim well. Every year we read of 
those who are drowned by bathing, who 
would have been saved if they had only 
known how to swin. It is not at all difficult 
to learn to swim. Almost all persons will 
float if the chest be kept well filled with 
air whilst inmiersed in the water. But 
whilst it is easy to learn to swim, it requires 
a good deal of practice to swim well, the 
motion of the legs and arms being different 
from that of walking. The most extra- 
ordinary swimmer of our times, and indeed 




EBB. 



of any times, is Captain Webb, whose 
portrait will be found on page 104. 

Two or three years ago he swam across 
the English Channel. It is supposed thai 
on tlf at occasion he swam not less than 
thirty miles. Probably a feat like this was 
never accomplished before. Not only does 
it indicate great skill, but also great physical 
strength and endurance. 

We counsel all the boys who read the 
Hive to learn to swim. A little instruction 
from one who has learned the art, and a 
little perseverance, are all that is necessary. 
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^►TJLGARIAN 

TjRiNo the last few months, we dare 
say, many of our readers have heard 
something about the Bulgarian atrocities. 
Bulgaria, at present, belctags to Turkey. 
Its area is about 82,000 square miles, and 
the population is probably about 4,000,000. 
It is bounded on the North by the Danube, 
which separates it from Boumlmia; on the 
East, by the Black Sea ; on the South, by a 
part of the Balkan mountains ; and on the 
West by Servia. The plains of Bulgaria 
are well cultivated, and the hill-sides are 
covered with vineyards. A good deal of 
flax, hemp, and tobacco are grown, large 
quantities of wine are made, and fruits are 
abundant. Boses are cultivated very ex- 
tensively for making perfumes. The 
Bulgarians are a quiet, industrious people ; 
it is rare to see a beggar, and their well- 
built dwellings, and neat fields and gardens, 
present a most favourable contrast to the 
villages of the Mahommedans. 

The majority of the Bulgarians belong to 

the Greek Church. The beliefs of'ttie 

Greek Church are in most points similar to 

fliose of the Bomish Church: One of the 

fundamental differences ia the rejection of 
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the authority of the Pope, and the denial 
of any visible representative of Christ upon 
earth. The Greek Church also allows the 
marriage of the priests, and rejects auri- 
cular confession. It recognises, however, 
the seven sacraments; authorises the 
offering of prayer to the saints and the 
Virgin M&ry; and encourages the use of 
pictures, though forbidding that of images. 
It holds in reference also the relics and 
tombs of holy men ; enjoins strict fasting 
and the giiriiig of alms; and numbers 
amongst its adherents numerous orders of 
monks and nuns. Baptism is administered 
by inmiersion, and prayers are offered for 
the dead. Public worship consists mostly 
of ceremonial observances. Preaching and 
reading of the Scriptures are not deemed g[ 
80 much importance as with us, but in this 
matter there is a change for the better. 
Schools have been established amongst the 
people, and the American missionaries have 
rendered great service. 

On page 105 our readers will see a por- 
trait of a Bulgarian Minister. 

We hope that the Bulgarians will soon be 
\ {reed, from the accursed rule of Turkey. 
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EAUTiPUL, however, as these spectacles 
were, I had not known what insects 
could effect in the way of illumination till I 
visited Jamaica. There, in the gorgeous 
night of a tropical forest, I saw them in 
their glory. In the glades and dells that 
open here and there from a winding moun- 
tain road, cut through the tall woods, I 
have delighted to linger and see the magni- 
ficent gloom Hghted up by multitudes of 
fire-flies of various species, peculiarities 
in whose luminosity — of colour, intensity, 
and intermittence — enabled me to dis- 
tinguish each from others. I delighted to 
watch and study their habits in these lonely 
spots, while the strange sounds, snorings, 
screeches, and ringings of nocturnal reptiles 
and insects, already described, were coming 
up from every part of the deep forest 
around, imparting to the scene a character 
which seemed as if it would suit the wearied 
hunter of German fable. 

There are two kinds in particular, of 
larger size than usual, which are very con- 
spicuous. One of these is more vagrant 
than the other, shooting about with a head- 
long flight, and rarely observed in repose. 
Its light appears of a rich orange hue when 
seen abroad ; but it frequently flies in at 
open windows, and, when examined under 
candle light, its luminosity is yellow; 
when held in the fingers, the Hght is seen 
to fill the hinder part of the body with 
dazzling effulgence, which intermits its 
intensity. The other is more commonly 
noticed resting on a twig or leaf, where it 
gradually increases the intensity of its Hght 
till it glows like a torch ; then, as gradually, 
it allows it to fade to a spark, and become 
extinct ; in about a minute, however, it 
begins to appear again, and gradually in- 



creases to its former blaze, then fades again; 
strongly reminding the beholder of a revolv- 
ing light at sea. The hue of this is a rich 
yellow green ; and sometimes a lover of 
the former species will arrest its course, 
and, approaching one of these on a leaf, 
will play around it, when the intermixing 
of the orange and green lights has a most 
charming effect. 

In the low land pastures of the same 
beauteous island there is another insect 
abundant, of n^uch larger dimensions, which 
displays both red and green light. On the 
upper surface of the thorax there are two 
oval tubercles, hard and transparent, like 
** bull's eye" Hghts let into a ship's deck ; 
these are windows out of which shines a 
vivid green luminousness, which appears 
to fill the interior of the chest. Then, on 
the under surface of the body, at the base 
of the abdomen, there is a transverse orifice 
in the shelly skin, covered with a deHcate 
membrane, which glows with a strong 
ruddy light, visible, however, only when the 
wing cases are expanded. During the dark 
nights it is most interesting to mark these 
large beetles flying along over the herbage 
at the edges of the woods and in the pas- 
tures ; the red glare, like that of a lamp, 
alternately flashing upon the beholder, 
and concealed according as the insect turns 
its body in flight ; but the ruddy reflection 
on the grass beneath, being constantly 
visible as the animal leisurely pursues its 
course. Now and then the green Hght from 
the upper " bull's eye,'* which seems to be 
under the insect's control, is displayed, and 
then again the mingling of the two comple- 
mentary colours, red and green, in the 
evolutions of flight, is indescribably beau- 
tiful. — Romance of Natural History. 
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N the coast of Norway there is an im- 
mense whirlpool, caUed by the natives 
Maelstrom, which signifies the navel, or 
the centre of the sea. The body of waters 
which form this whirlpool is extended in 
a circle about thirteen miles in circum- 
ference. In the midst thereof stands a 
rock, against which the tide, in its ebb, is 
washed with inconceivable fury, when it 
instantly swallows up all things which 
come within the sphere of its violence. 

No skill of the mariner nor strength of 
rowing can work an escape. The sea- 
beaten sailor at the helm finds the ship at 
first go in a current opposite his inten- 
tions; his vessel's motion, though slow 
in the beginning, becomes every moment 
more rapid ; it goes round in circles, still 
narrower, till at last it is dashed against 
the rock and entirely disappears for ever. 



And thus it fares with the thoughtless 
and hapless youth that falls imder the 
power of any vicious habits. At first he 
indulges with caution and timidity, and 
struggles against the stream of vicious 
inclinations. But every relapse carries 
him down the current, the violence of 
which increases and brings him still nearer 
to the fatal rock in the midst of the whirl- 
pool ; till at length, stupefied and subdued, 
he yields without a struggle, and makes 
shipwreck of conscience, of interest, of 
reputation, and of everything that is dear 
and valuable in the human character. 

Good habits, on the other hand, are 
powerful as bad ones ; therefore no better 
advice can we give to youth than the 
following : — ** Choose the more rational 
and best way of living, and habit will soon 
make it the most agreeable." 
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Ncu upon a time there was a poor little 
boy, who had been kept prisoner in a 
dark room so long that he had become used 
to the darkness and did not like the light. 
There was no window in the room ; his food 
was handed up to him through a hole in the 
floor. The door had been so long closed 
that brambles and ivy had grown across it. 

The poor little prisoner had become so 
used now to his small dark room that he 
thought it was as good as a king's palace. 
The door was not kept locked ; but he did 
not care to open the door and to go out and 
be free. 

At last, while he was asleep one day (for 

he could not teU the difference between day 

and night), he awoke and heard a knock at 

^e door. He tried to go to sleep again, 

luthe could not He tried to keep himself 



from hearing, by putting his hands to his 
ears ; but the knocking would make itself 
heard. Then, at last, he felt obliged to get 
up and go toward the door. As soon as he 
half opened it, he saw a hand that held a 
lamp, whose light streamed into his 
dark room. He put his hands to his eyes, 
and was turning back to his bed in the 
comer, when he caught sight of the face of 
the person holding the lamp. The face 
seemed to say, *< Please come out ; I have 
been waiting for you a very, very long time." 
So he stepped out 

At first the sunlight seemed too bright, 
and the fresh air too chill, and the songs of 
the birds too loud. He looked back into his 
room, half wishing to return. But when he 
saw his prison by the light of day, it seemed 
&o ftm^U and dismal and dirty that he felt 
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ashamed that he had ever liked it; and 
after breathing the fresh air he found the 
air of his old room so foul that he could not 
bear it, and he wondered how he could have 
been content to live there so long. So he 
bade good-bye to the prison, and never came 
back there again. 

Perhaps you say to yourself, ** What has 
this to do with me ? I am not in the 
dark : I am not a prisoner.** 

It is true your body is not in prison, 
but what if your soul is ? What if you are 
greedy and unkind and untruthful? If 
you are, you are in prison ; for you are shut 
in with unkindness and greediness and un- 
truthfulness. They are like walls, and you 
cannot get out of them, and you are so 
accustomed to them that you are contented 
with your horrible prison. 



Then Jesus comes to our heart. ** Think 
of Me," He says to us. Sometimes we do 
not like to hsten to Him, or to think of Him. 
But Jesus is patient ; so He keeps on saying 
to us, ** Listen to Me; think of Me." Then 
when we think of Him, how good He is, how 
kind and gentle, how truthful and honest, 
we are ashamed and sorry and disturbed, 
because we are so unlike Him. We did not 
know how bad we were till we thought of 
Jesus. Sometimes we feel as though we 
should like to run back again away from 
Him, and be let alone in our badness. But 
Jesus will lead us onward out of all our 
faults into goodness and truth. Then when 
we are free, we shall look back and wonder 
how we could be content so long to keep 
away from Jesus in the prison of our 
faults. 
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B. Abden had two daughters, Jane 
and Martha, the one twelve years old, 
and the other thirteen, at the time the in- 
cident we are about to relate occurred. A 
little girl named Mary, about the age of 
Martha, also made one of the family of Mr. 
Arden. She was the orphan child of a 
friend, and had been received by Mr. Arden 
when quite young, and treated with all the 
kindness that marked his conduct towards 
his own children. 

Mr. Arden was a man who understood 
very well that all the unhappiness existing 
in the world has its origin in selfishness ; 
and that the true way to attain happiness 
was to seek the good of others. He often 
explained this to his children, and taught 
them that in preferring one another, in 
little as well as great things, they would 
experience more real delight than in selfishly 
looking to their own gratification. But 
this he found -a very difficizJt Ibbboxl for 



young minds to learn. Especially hard did 
it seem for Jane and Martha to prefer Mary 
in anything to themselves. They loved her 
because she was a gentle, sweet-tempered 
girl, and, therefore, they could not help 
loving her, but they loved themselves better. 

One day, late in the winter, at a time 
when fruit was scarce, Mr. Arden, on 
coming home from his office, brought with 
him three large mellow pippins. They were 
intended for Jane, Martha, and Mary. 
While at tea, Mr. Arden mentioned the fact 
that he had three large apples in his coat 
pocket for the girls. 

" Oh ! give me mine," said Jane eagerly. 

** Give me mine, papa !" said Martha. 

But Mary said nothing, although she 
looked pleased. 

" After tea you shall have them," replied 
Mr. Arden. ** But let me tell you that there 
is something abo\3A»l\i'^^^«^'^<^'«» ^^^^^''k^ 
te^t, to BOigcii^ e^\»eu\.,;3WiLX Oa.w^^K^^*'' 
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'' How can that be, papa?'' asked Jane. 

"We shall see/' replied Mr. Arden, 
smiling. 

" No doubt they will test our love of 
apples/' said Martha, who was a merry 
little girl. 

^* Not' the least doubt of that in the 
worid,*' said her father. "But take care, 
Martha, that in receiving your apple you 
do not lose your appetite for eating it.*' 

" I shall, if it is very sour, or has a poor 
flavour." 

** That you will not find to be the case. 
They are as fine apples as I have seen for a 
long time." 

"What a mystery papa makes about 
apples,'* said Jane. " I am really impatient 
to see them.' 

"You shall both see and taste them, 
dear, after tea. But don't forget that there 
is something about these apples that is 
going to try your characters." 

After they had risen from the tea-table, 
and the tea-things had been cleared away, 
Mr. Arden brought out his three apples and 
laid them upon a plate. They were, in- 
deed, tempting to look upon. They were 
nearly equal in size, but one was less beau- 
tiful in shape than the others, and had 
become " specked," or slightly decayed, on 
one side of the stem. This defect, though 
small, was quite apparent. 

" They are very beautiful," said the 
mother, taking the plate in her hand, and 
examining the fruit. " I think father has 
neglected me." 

" Oh I you shall have half of mine," said 
Mary quickly. 

<'And papa shall have half of mine," 
said Martha. 

" And who, then, shall I give half of mine 
to ? " asked Jane. " Oh 1 I know— I will 
divide the half of mine between papa and 
mamma." 

"By which means we shall get the 
largest share," said Mr. Arden. " So, 



mother, we shall not only fare as well, but 
better than the rest." 

" And that will be all fair, for you ought 
to have the largest portion always," spoke 
up Mary, while her eyes expressed the warm 
affection that was in her heart for her kind 
benefactors, who had been to her all that 
her own father and mother could possibly 
have been. 

** Now, Jane," said Mr. Arden, handing 
toward her the plate which contained the 
fruit, " take your apple, dear." 

Jane, without pausing a moment, took 
an apple from the plate. 

" Here, Martha," and Mr. Arden presented 
the plate to his youngest daughter, who took, 
with a smiling lip and sparkling eye, the 
large golden apple that her kind father 
had brought h^r. 

" They have left the specked apple for 
you, Mary," said Mr. Arden in a slightly 
disappointed tone. " But never mind, dear ; 
the ripest and richest fruit is soonest to 
decay. I have no doubt but that the 
superior flavour of your apple will more than 
make up for its sHght defect." 

The two sisters, who perceived in a 
moment, from their father's remarks and 
the tone in which he spoke, that they had 
acted selfishly in choosing the best apples 
for themselves, and that he had noticed it, 
immediately offered to change with Mary ; 
but she said, with a pleasant smile — 

"Oh, no, no! I am perfectly satisfied; 
I should have taken this one if I had been 
offered the first choice." 

As she said this she took a knife from the 
table, remarking, as she did so, that half of 
it belonged to Mrs. Arden. 

While she yet spoke, she pressed the 
knife into the apple, but something hard, 
towards the cen^e, prevented the blade 
from going through. 

A slight pressure broke the apple in 
halves, and revealed, brightly gUstening in 
the centre, a very elegant little brooch ! 
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" Why, papa I" exolaimed Jaiie, who 
understood in an instant what this meant. 

** Jane, we are justly punished for our 
selfishness in taking the best apples and 
leaving Mary the worst," said Martha, the 
tears starting to her eyes, even while she 
made this acknowledgment. '* These 
apples, as father said, have indeed tried our 
characters. But let me look at your beau- 
tiful present, Mary." 



Martha took the brooch, and, while 
examining it, perceived that there was an 
inscription on the inside. She read it 
aloud — *• To the least selfish.'' 

** It is yours by right, Mary,*' said Jane, 
with a generous acknowledgment of what 
was daily seen by all to be true, ** for you 
are the least selfish here.'* 

Mary said nothing, but her eyes were fall 
of tears. 
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Don't stop by the way, 
To stare, chat, or play ; 
Don't slacken your pace 
TiU you get to the place ; 
Then home in a trice, 
And youll prize my advice. 

'HE way which so many children have of 
playing truant in going to school or on 
an errand does them a great deal of harm. 
It would be easy to state many cases, with 
the names of the children and the towns in 
which they lived, in which the first step in 
the downward path was taken as a truant. 




When we see a boy or girl sauntering along 
the road or street, or lounging about the 
school-room door, as if they were really in- 
viting the Evil One to come and tempt them, 
we always feel like taking them by the hand 
and saying to them. Do you not know, my 
child, that the old serpent looks upon a 
truant, or even an idler, as we look upon a 
fish with the bait in his mouth, or a bird 
with one foot in the snare ? Move quickly, 
then, in the path of duty ! 
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AMMA," said a lovely girl to her 
mother, as they were walking to- 
gether in the garden, '< why do you have so 
few of those beautiful double almonds in 
the garden ? You have hardly a bed where 
there is not a tuft of violets, and they are 
so much plainer ; what can be the reason ?*' 

'* My dear child," said the mother, 
'^ gather me a bunch of each. Then I will 
tell you why I prefer the humble violet." 

The little girl ran off, and soon returned 
with a fine bunch of the beautiful almonds 
and a few violets. 

*« Smell them, my love," said her mother, 
♦* and see which is the sweetest." 



The child smelled again and again, and 
could scarcely beheve that the lovely 
almond had no scent ; while the plain 
violet had a dehghtful odour. 

" Well, my child, which is the sweetest ?" 

'« Oh, it is this little violet T' 

**Well, you know now, my child, why 
I prefer the plain violet to the beautiful 
almond. Beauty without fragrance in 
flowers is as worthless, in my opinion, as 
beauty without gentleness and good temper 
in litUe girls. When any of those people 
who speak without reflection may say to 
you, * What charming blue eyes I What 
beautiful curls I What a fine complexion 1 ' 
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without knowing whether you have any 
good qualities, and without thinking of 
your defects and failings, which everybody 
is bom with, remember then the almond 



blossom; and remember also, when your 
affectionate mother may not be there to 
tell you, that beauty without gentleness and 
good temper is worthless,'' 
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ff|® ow pleasant is the honey-pot to the fly I 
^^ No wonder the delighted insect should 
enjoy itself. To have that which it likes 
best of all things in the world, and to par- 
take of it as freely as it pleases, must be 
indeed no common pleasure. Who would 
have the heart to drive away the fly from 
the honey-pot? There it is, sipping up 
pleasure, and drinking up delight. Let us 
leave it to its enjoyment. 

But, see : is that the delighted fly that 
we left so lately on the edge of the honey- 
pot ? The same, the very same ! It has 



ventured too far into the dangerous delight ; 
the honey has clogged its feet ; its wings are 
sticking to its sides, it can neither fly nor 
creep ; it struggles in vain to escape with 
life. Why did we not drive it away from 
the honey-pot ? How dearly has it paid for 
its pleasure I 

Is there no other creature than a fly or a 
moth that partakes too greedily of pleasure ? 
— no other being that for a fleeting joy is in 
danger of destruction ? 

Try and give to this question an honest 
reply. 
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iHE answer to the flrst puzzle in the 
May number, as correctly stated in 
the number for June^ is — Gained £50. The 
answer to the second is — John would have 
to pay £2 more. . 

The following have answered both . cor- 
rectly :—T. E. Wakefield,- J. T. Pender. 

The following have answered one cor- 
rectly : — G. B. . Porter, A. J. Haynes, 
C. S. Butterworth, J. T. Pender, B. Iliing- 
worth, E. . T. WiUiamson, Walter Rush- 
worth,' J. K. Lord, W. S. Lord, 0. Taylor, 
C. W. Edwards. 

We sometimes receive letters stating that 
correct answers have been sent, and the names 
have not appeared. We cannot say where the 
fault lies. Sometimes answers are received 
after the Hive ie printed. On several 



occasions we have received correct answers, 
but the writers have forgotten to sign their 
names. What are we to do in such cases ? 

I.— The, town N. is 21 miles from the 
town S. One person lives at a place A, 43 
iniles west from S. Another person lives 
at B, 29 miles east from N. How far apart 
are the residences of these two persons ? 

II. — What word is that to which, if you 
add a syllable, it makes ii' shorter ? 

Letters for the Editor to be addressed — 
Mr. M. MiLiiEB, 

4, Mountfort Crescent, 

Barnsbuiy-square, London, N. 

London: T. Newton, Methodist Free Ohnroh 
Book-room, 119, Salisbury-square, Fleet- 
street, B.C. . 
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Robert Drowning. 




N our first page this month, we have 
the portrait of Robert Browning. ** But 
who is Robert Browning ? " says one. 
Well, in reply to that we have to say, that 
he is one of England's greatest poets ; indeed 
some persons think that he is our greatest 
living poet. He was born in London in the 
year 1812, and was educated at London 
University. He has written a large number 
of works, but they are not at all suitable 
for children. Some of them are not easily 
understood by grown-up people. 

It is seldom that a great poet marries a 
great poetess, but Robert Browning had this 
good fortune. He married Miss Elizabeth 
Barrett, who before her marriage, and after- 
wards, published several works of great 
merit. The poem by which she is perhaps 
best known is Aurora Leigh f which is one 
of our favourite books. She died in the 
year 1861, but her husband still lives. 

We do not know any of Robert Browning's 
poems suitable for quotation in the Hive, 
save one, which is full of fun and humour ; 
but then' it would fill six or seven pages, and 
is therefore too long. We will, however. 



give a little poem of Tennyson's, which we 
committed to memory five-and-thirty years 
ago. We then thought it very beautiful, 
and we still think so. It is entitled 

THE POET'S SONG. 

The rain had fallen, the Poet arose, 

He passed by the town, and out of the 
street ; 
A light wind blew from the gates of the sun. 

And waves of shadow went over the wheat. 
And he sat him down in a lonely place. 

And chanted a melody loud and sweet, 
That made the wild-swan pause in the cloud. 

And the lark drop down at his feet. 

The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee, 

The snake slipt under a spray. 
The wild hawk stood with the down on his 
beak. 

And stared, with his foot on the prey, 
And the nightingale thought, '' I have sung 
many songs, 

But never a one so gay, 
For he sings of what the world wiU be 

When the years have died away.'* 
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BY T5B LATE JOHN ASHWORTH. 



ff|^AviNG completed my engagements at 
^^ Rawdon and Bramley, I descended the 
rather picturesque road leading down to 
Elirkstall Bridge. After viewing the fine old 
ruins of Eirkstall Abbey, as the morning 
was fine, instead of taking the train I pre- 
ferred the walk to Leeds, on account of the 
many associations connected with the valley 
through which this interesting road leads. 
J^assing a bookseHefB shop, I was instantly 
brought to a, fftandBidll by seeing in the 



window a most excellent likeness of a dear 
old &iend. I immediately entered, and 
laying down a penny, became the owner of 
what was to me a precious treasure. Those 
who care to know what it was, if they have 
that wonderful publication, the British 
Workman, that charms the young, instructs 
the old, and profits all, and will turn to No. 
208, page ninety-two, they wiU see a well- 
executed drawing of an aged gentleman 
BitUng in an arm-chair, with his left hand 
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on a writing-desk. He has white hair, and 
a long white beard; on his head a four- 
cornered velvet cap, and dressed much like 
the gentlemen generally called "Friends.*' 
Underneath is written Benjamin Seebohm. 

During a sojourn in Bedfordshire, having 
engagements that required me to remain 
two days at Luton, I became the guest of 
Mr. Seebohm, then residing at the Bank, 
who received me in such a way as left no 
doubt of my being heartily welcome. I 
found him aged, feeble, and weak; evidently 
a confirmed invalid, and suffering much 
from chronic asthma ; yet social, cheerful, 
and happy. On the ^y of my arrival, a 
number of " Friends " had been invited to 
spend a few hoiurs at his house. The dinner- 
table presented no fooHsh, questionable, and 
dangerous dainties ; all was sensible, solid, 
and good, and all the guests seemed greatly 
to enjoy the general programme of the 
evening. 

Those who think that the Quakers have 
not a good average share of the true joys 
and comforts of this life are greatly mistaken ; 
their social gatherings and occasional par- 
ties are generally lively, cheerful, and 
pleasant They can talk as merrily and 
laugh as heartily as most other people. 
They have neither fiddles, drums, balls, 
quadrilles, waltzes, jigs, or polkas, to rouse 
their energies; or evil spirits to inflame 
their passions. Their amusements are 
intelligent, rational, and profitable, such as 
will bear after reflection ; for only innocent 
recreations produce lasting good. That 
evening, all the guests in Mr. Seebohm's 
large dining-room seemed truly to enjoy 
themselves, and what a little surprised me 
was, that the good old gentleman, invalid 
though he was, contributed no small share 
to the pleasure of the hour, by his dry, 
pointed observations and seasonable 
criticism. He loved to see the buoyant 
spirits of the young, remembering that to 
th«m all was y«t bri^h^ md bopefal, as it 



is with most of the young in early life ; and 
he was too wise and good a man to damp 
or cloud their evening joys. When the 
moment of parting came, and a chapter in 
the holy Book was read, followed by a few 
minutes of silence, all felt how suitable it 
was for closing the happy evening. 

The following morning, not meeting the 
old gentleman at breakfast, and inquiring 
the reason, his son replied — 

" I am afraid father, as usual, has had 
but a poor night We have several times 
heard him labouring hard for breath. He 
cannot he down, and all night he sits in his 
chair, or on the side of the bed, his head 
supported with pillows and his feet wrapped 
in blankets. His bodily afflictions are 
indeed heavy ; but he never utters one word 
of complaint. All is right; everything 
right ! When we express sympathy with 
him, he thanks us, but tells us all is right ; 
always right. His patience and resignation 
under his constant suffering is truly won- 
derful.'* 

Later on in the day I was requested to 
visit Mr. Seebohm in his study. He warmly 
pressed my hand, expressing a hope that I 
had enjoyed a good sound night's sleep, and 
was quite ready for my coming work. 
Pointing me to a chair on one side of the 
fire, he took a seat on the other side, all the 
time gasping for breath. When a Uttle 
easier he said — 

**I am very glad to have thee for my 
guest, for I have some time wanted to 
present thee with these six volumes : two 
of them., are the Life of Stephen GreUet, 
two of William Forster^ and a Journal of a 
Deputation to the East, Thou wilt see I am 
editor of the two first works, and have had 
much to do with the other. I also wish to 
give thee five pounds to help in thy work 
amongst the poor ; for I know thou wilt see 
many needy cases that I cannot know of^ 
and it is to me «i gc^^V^cyj \*i x^Tv^i^^^soi.^ 
little lie\¥,"5oot3Letwt'0QSa«^. ^Yvi^"vi.-fe^ w^ 
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in the life of Grellet that Tom Paine sent 
for him. He provided poor Tom a nurse, 
tor he was sadly neglected. Mary Boscoe, 
a Quaker friend residing near Tom, often 
took him many needful comforts such as 
sick people need. Once when she was in his 
room three of Paine's deistical companions 
came to the door and unfeelingly shouted 
out, * Tom Paine, it is said you are turning 
Christian ; but we hope you will die as you 
have lived,* and then went away. Paine, 
looking at Mary Eoscoe, said, * You see 
what miserable comforters they are.* I 
knew Mary Eoscoe well, and have often 
heard her tell of Paine's last days. She 
frequently heard him say, * Lord Jesus, 
have mercy on me.* Poor fellow, I wish he 
had felt the love of a dear Saviour as I do. 
"What are any of us without Christ ? Pre- 
tend what we will, and profess what we may, 
either in sickness or health, without Christ 
we cannot be happy, and with Him we can 
never be miserable. I am night and day 
fighting for breath, but always happy; 
always at peace. I have never one unpro- 
fitable or anxious hour. All is right, for 
Christ is my sum, substance, and centre ; 
the source of my present bliss and future 
hopes. All is right ; all is right ! Paul 
took pleasure in infirmities for Christ's sake, 
and so do I. All is right, my friend.'* 

Such was the testimony of Mr. Seebohm 

that day, and such is ever the testimony of 

God's dear children. When our Lord said 

to His disciples, **My peace I give unto 

you,*' He bequeathed a legacy so profoundly 

rich, that all attempts to compute it utterly 

fail, and the reality of this is proved by the 

uniform and imiversal experience of all His 

true disciples from that day to this, and 

ever will be. He left them a peace the 

world cannot give. Health, wealth, honour, 

pomp and show, high social status, fame, 

human applause, as many know by bitter 

experience, neither eecure true peace nor 

fortify against trouble and misery. With 



or without these things, union with Christ 
secures it. This is the only source of peace ; 
and oh, the height and depth of felicity 
springing from this union. All the trials 
we may have to endure ; all the sufferings 
that may fall to our lot, individual or relative, 
in body, mind, or estate ; and all the storms 
that can ever rage, come from what quarter 
they may, only prove this anchor of the 
soul sure and steadfast. One of earth's 
greatest and most inspired orators, one 
whose eloquence and powers of reasoning 
could scarcely be surpassed, even he des- 
paired in finding language to describe the 
imspeakable happiness and boundless 
security of those that are in Christ Jesus. 
Tribulation, distress, persecution, famine, 
nakedness, peril, sword, death, life, prin- 
cipalities, powers, things present, things to 
come, height, depth, any or all of t^em 
combined, are utterly powerless to separate 
us from God*s amazing love, which is in 
Christ Jesus. 

Is it siurprising, then, with all this array 
of facts — and that they are facts the meek, 
humble follower of the Lamb can well testify 
— ^is it strange that Mr. Seebohm should say, 
" All is right, my friend *' ? He was a man 
of high literary attainments, an acceptable 
and powerful minister amongst the Friends ; 
in labours abundant; in deeds of charity 
constant ; the eye that saw him blessed him. 
But in this he did not glory, on this he did 
not rest. It was no foundation for the soul ; 
Christ was all and in all. 
^ On the evening previous to leaving Luton, 
when in conversation with young Mr. See- 
bohm and his cheerful little wife — since 
gone home to her Father and her God — ^I 
told them about our long conversation in 
the study and of the five pounds he had 
given me for the poor, and the six volumes 
of books for myself. The son replied — 

'' It is just like my father. Now that his 
work is nearly done and he is shut out from 
aclm H^,\a^ Bible^ and his library, and 
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especially that part of his Hbrary that relates 
to his labours and correspondence with the 
Friends, famish him with constant and 
pleasing thoughts, and he would have more 
pleasure in giving thee that little sum for 
the poor than thou wouldst have in receiving 
it." 

On our retiring to rest for the evening I 
had to pass by the old gentleman*s bedroom. 
The son said — 

** I think father would be glad if thou 
wilt step in to see him ; I think he expects 
thee." 

The son gently knocked, waited a moment, 
then opened the door, and we walked in. 
His venerable parent was in the position 
the [son had before described. Not being 
able to lie down because of his afQiction, he 
sat on the side of the bed, his head and 
shoulders supported with three pillows, his 
feet wrapped in a blanket and resting on a 
chair. A small gas-stove in one comer 
kept the room at the required temperature, 
and gave a little cheerfulness to the room. 
The dear old man breathed heavily ; it was 
painful to see and hear him. Yet he spoke 
as freely and cheerfully as in our former 
conversation. Pointing to a seat, on which 
there was a little book entitled, '* The 
Sufferings of Christ for our Sake,'* he said — 

'' That little book is for thee ; the first 
part was written by my dear wife now in 
heaven; the latter part is an account of 
her previous life and happy death. I value 
it very much. I understand thou hast 
recently been the guest of Mary Bowntree, 
of York. Didst thou see my little grand- 
child ? " 

'* Yes, and I saw the drawing-room still 



arranged just as your daughter left it a few 
hours before she was called home. Her 
bereaved husband does not wish it disturbed 
yet." 

*^ No doubt it is all for the best someway. 
She went to be with Christ a little before 
her mother ; and the mother is gone a little 
before me ; all things work together for good 
to them that love God. I hope thee feels 
inclined to pray with me ; as thou leaves 
early in the morning I may not see thee 
again until we meet in the mansions above." 

Precious moments, precious moments, 
When we bow at Christ's dear feet, 
Precious moments, precious moments, 
None are moments half so sweet. 

When bidding him good night, I said — 

** It seems to me, Mr. Seebohm, that I 
have more than my share of blessings. I 
am going to my bed, am able to Ue down, 
and shall probably have seven hours of 
sound sleep." 

He smiled; but what was his answer? 
It was an answer I shall never forget. 

'* Thou hast not all the blessings, my dear 
friend. While thou art soundly sleeping I 
shall be receiving many sweet and precious 
communings with my dear Saviour which 
thou wilt miss." 

It is now two years since that memorable 
answer was given. A few days since I 
received a note from the son, informing me 
that his father would be interred in the 
Friends* burial-ground at Hitchin on the 
seventh day, sixth month. On that day an 
unusual concourse of people of all sects and 
parties gathered round his grave. He now 
rests from his labours, his works do follow 
him, and finds most assuredly that all is 
right, that All is Bight ! 
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.HAT a kind Mend is fire !" said a 
Uttle boy, one winter evening. 
« Fire warms us and makes our rooma look 




bright and cheerful, and we can take a piece 
of fire and put it in a lam^, and vi ^^'^tvr. 
light to read, ox ^oxY, ot ^wj T 
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<* Yes/' said his father, << and fire helps 
us in other ways also. Without fire we 
could not have the poker with which mamma 
is stirring the fire, or the steel pen with 
which I am writing, or the glass glohe of 
the lamp that gives us light Fire is a good 
friend as long as you hehave wisely to it ; 
but if you behave unwisely to it, it is not 
your friend. You must never play with 
fire, or throw pieces of paper in the fire." 

" Why not ?'* said the little boy. 

<'I cannot explain that now," said the 
father, " f or I am very busy ; but mind you 
do as I say, and never play with fire." 

That same evening the foolish little boy, 
when his father and mother were gone out 
of the room, said, "I should like to have 
one little game with my friend Mr. Fire, 
just to know what harm there is in it." So 
he began to throw pieces of paper into the 
grate, watching how they caught fire and 
flew up the chimney. It was great fun for 
some time ; but at last one of the burning 
pieces of paper flew out into the room on 
the carpet. The little boy put his foot on 
it to stamp it out ; but the flame caught his 
dress, and in a moment he was on fire all 
over. He shrieked aloud for help, and, 
fortunately, his father came in just in time 
to prevent him from being burnt to death. 
But all his body was scorched, and he was 
in very great pain, and had to lie in bed 
for weeks before he could get well. 

God gives us many blessings as well as 
fire : He gives us food, drink, clothes, 
strength, cleverness. They are His gifts. 



But if we misuse them, we change God's 
blessings into curses. If you eat or drink 
too much, you make yourselves ill ; if you 
are proud of your pretty clothes, you be- 
come vain like a peacock ; if you think too 
much of the strength of your body, and of 
games, you become stupid ; if you think too 
much of your cleverness, you will soon be 
beaten by other boys that are not so clever 
as you. Eemember that all good things 
are gifts from God. Then you will be sure 
to use them rightly. But, if you use them 
wrongly, they will harm you as the fire 
harmed the little boy. 

Now I am going to say a terrible thing. 
Even the good Jesus may harm us, if we 
behave badly to Him. If we read about 
Him, and think about Him, and do not try 
to imitate Him, we shall become very much 
worse. If we read how He was kind> and 
loved us and died for us, and if nevertheless 
we do not love Him, our hearts will become 
cruel and hard, harder than they were be- 
fore we ever heard of Jesus. If we do not 
like Jesus, we shall be uneasy whenever we 
think of Him ; we shall be afraid of Him, 
and we shall want Him not to be our friend, 
but to let us alone. 

Jesus will not let us alone. He is a 
Light, but He is also a Fire. If we behave 
badly to Him, He will make us uneasy and 
miserable. He will try to burn out of us 
aU that is bad, that the good may be- left. 
It is good for us to be uneasy and miserable 
when we are behaving badly. Then 
perhaps we shall be taught to leave off. 



<o*o- 



Mbb ^ 



HEAT AND THE 




EEDS. 




PAKMEK once sowed a field with good 
wheat. But one night, when every- 
body was asleep, an envious neighbour 
came and sowed patches of weeds all over 
^0 £eld. When tiie wheat grew up, the 
fa,rmer'B servanta noticed the weeds growing 



up too, and they came to their master and 
said, ** Shall we root up the weeds?" 
But the master said, **No, for fear .you 
should root up the wheat with the weeds. 
Wait tiU the harvest-time, and then the 
w\iea\» wiSl "^eeds shall be cut down to- 
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gether : and the wheat shall be stored up 
in the bam, but the weeds shall be 
burned." 

God suffers bad men as well as good men 
to live in this world, and to be rich and 



evil to remain together in the hearts of men. 
But at the last day Grod will divide the 
good from the evil. Then, all that is good 
will live for ever, in another world, about 
the throne of God ; but all that is evil will 



comfortable, and God also suffers good and be utterly destroyed. 



<*o*> 




(^ 



RITING ON THE ^NDS. 




Ihe engraving on page 120 represents a 
little girl who, with her mother and 
father, is spending a month by the sea-side. 
And while sitting on the sands she is 
writing with her finger, and although she 
has not finished the last word, we are all 
sure what she is writing : it is, GOD IS 
LOVE. What a wonderful text this is ! 
How glad we all ought to be, that the great 
God, who leads forth the stars like flocks 
on the fields of heaven, who has shut up 
the sea with doors, that He is Love. 

Now the readers of the Hive know very 
well, if in working a sum, a mistake be 
made in the first line, the error is repeated 
and increased all through the sum. And just 
so it is in relation to reUgion, if we make a 
mistake respecting the character of God. 
True religion consists in knowing, loving, 
and serving God. But many persons make 
great mistakes in relation to the character 
of God. If we thoughtfully read our Bibles, 
we shall see that God is revealed to us in 
various relationships. In the Old Testament 
God is prominently brought before us as 
our Creator. 

He is the Almighty Architect and 
Builder of ihis great, universe. In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth. The heavens still declare His glory, 
and ihe earth is still full of His riches. 
Again, in the Old Testament Godis frequently 
set forth as the King of men : He is their 
Lawgiver, their Buler, their Judge. The 
Jews, when speaking of God, used various 
names, and these name^ set forth some one 



aspect of God's character. Their most 
sacred name was Jelwvah. This name set 
forth God in His relation to men as the 
Being whose attribute is eternal self- 
existence. They also spoke of the Divine 
Being as God; and again as The Almighty^ 
The Most High, The Lord of Hosts, and The 
Lord of Sabaoth, 

But when we turn to the teachings of our 
Lord and Saviour, we find that He most 
frequently spoke of God as. our Father; it 
is but seldom that He uses any other name 
than this. In the pattern prayer which He 
has left us, we are taught to address God, 
not as our Creator, not as the Almighty, 
not as the Lord of Hosts, not as Jehovah, 
but as our Father. "After this manner, 
therefore pray ye : Our Father, who art in 
heaven.*' 

Doubtless God is our Creator, and we must 
never forget this relationship. But He is also 
the Creator of the oak of the forest and the 
cedar of Lebanon. He feeds the ravens, 
adorns the lilies, and notes the sparrow's 
fall; God is not, however, the Father of 
these creatures. But He is our Father. 
We are His offspring. Man was made in 
the image of God. We hope our young 
friends will never forget this. Do not 
suppose that God is a great detective 
policeman always looking on, so that He 
may mark down that which is wrong. God 
is our Father, and He is kinder than the 
kindest of earthly fathers. 

May our xea4.eiTc^ XL^s^t \sst^<^ ^^ ^^"^ 
the girl wrote om \J[i^ ^wcAc— ^' C^q^\^"\jss^^- 
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RMON TO 




HILDKEN. 




** Ye are the children of the Lord your God^ 

Deut. xiv. 1. 
on have all read of that little black 
girl in " Uncle Tom's Cabin" who said 
that she ** never had any father nor mother," 
but that she " *speots she growed." I mean 
poor little Topsy, who is spoken of as; j» 
slave, and as having no kind parents to 
teach her, and who thought, it seems, that 
she had grown up out of the earth like the 
trees, bushes, and sugar-canes. And some- 
times you have heard of children in London 
who have been forsaken by their parents, 
left wickedly to perish, or to find a living 
as they can from the charity of the world. 
These have been called " nobody's children." 
Now in one sense this is not true. Poor 
little slave girls, poor neglected children of 
wicked parents, have yet one parent, who is 
interested in them, and who loves them, 
and that is God, God is the Father of: the 
spirits of all the children that live on the 
earth. He is your Father — the Father of 
your soul — ^that part of you that thinks: and 
knows and acts. 

You may not feel that God is your Fatb^, 
and that you are the <' children of the Lord 
your God." The feeling that you are His 
children comes by beUeving in Jesus, and 
yielding yourselves to His Spirit, which you 
have in your hearts. You may feel that you 
are unworthy to be His, that there is much 
evil in your natures, but He is ready to caU 
you His, and to give you power to conquer 
the evil that rises up within you, and to 
make you like Himself. Your parents would 
not disown you, because you were not all 
they wished you to be, neither will God. If 
you believe in the love of Jesus, and follow 
the leadings of His Spirit, you will know, 
and rejoice in knowing, that '' ye are the 
children of the Lord your God." The Jews 
rejoiced in this knowledge, beoaufle they 



were bom descendants of Abraham: we 
rejoice in it through Jesus Christ. 

Suppose you had grown up without aay 
knowledge of your earthly father, and you 
longed to find him, and we will suppose 
that you had wandered far to discover him* 
and one day in your wanderings, weaiy, 
and sad, and stained with dust, you came 
to a most delightful place. There were 
grassy fields covered with bright ani fra- 
grant flowers, trees abounding with the 
richest foliage and fruit, fountains flowing 
aiid running in sparkling streans along 
the iheado7?is ; and in the midst of all this 
beauty there should be a most grand and 
stately mansion, and as you draw near and 
looked in at the windows you saw a number 
of happy children, some sitting around the 
l^ble enjoying the best of fare, others en- 
jo]^g themselves in all kinds of pleasant 
ganoies, others being trained by kind teachers 
fojr future work ; and we will suppose that, 
wliile you stood there thinking how glad 
you would be if you only had a home like 
that ; if your father were living, and had a 
fin^ mansion and grounds like these, how 
happy you would be ; one a little older 
than yourselves should come from within, 
and coming to you, should say : ** I have 
obme to tell you that this is your father's 
mansion, and that he loves you as he loves 
all whom you see happy inside ; come in 
and see him, and be welcome." But you 
might say: '' I don't think that can be, and 
y(e are so dirty and weary and unfit for his 
presence, we do not like to come." But he 
says : ** Oh, if that be it, I, who am your 
^Ider brother, will soon wash your stains 
Way. I will soon make you fit, and while 
yoa are guided by me you shall live here 
for ever." And to your great joy you follow 
him, and being made clean you are taken 
to yo\ii i^\2(i€i^^ Icmn^ arms, and then, within 
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your father's home, you are made happy in 
all the enjoyments of his love. 

Something similar to this you will expe- 
rience when you believe in Jesus. You now 
feel like orphans. You do not know your 
heavenly Father. But He Uves, and has 
provided all things richly for you to enjoy. 
Jesus says, ** This world, with all its flowers 
and fruits, with all its kind hearts and 
loving hands, is your Father's home ; that 
your Father, God, waits to embrace you with 
His tender love, provide for your wants, 
train you for His service, and make you 
happy in one of His many mansions for 
ever.* ' You may feel unworthy of such love, 
but if you give yourselves up into the hands 
of Jesus, He will make you worthy to be 
called the children of God. Remember, God 
has always acted towards you as His chil- 
dren, though you have not felt as children 
towards Him. He has fed you, clothed you, 
trained you, and corrected you. Every good 
thing that you have possessed has come from 
Him. 

Have you dcted as children towards Him? 
I fear not. Do you ask. How ought we to act 



towards our heavenly Father ? I answer, 
There are four ways in which you should 
act towards Him as His children : — 

1. You should love Him, Heis really more 
loveablethan the noblest father, the tenderest 
mother, the bravest brother, the sweetest 
sister, or the most loving friend. 

2. You should trust Him, He is ever near 
to protect, and help, and save. His word 
is never broken. 

8. You sJwuld obey Him. His command- 
ments are not grievous. To obey Him is to 
secure the greatest good of this life; to 
enjoy a clear conscience and a bright future. 
Obedience to God brightens every human 
lot. 

4. You should strive to be like Him. Chil- 
dren should resemble their parents. You 
do try to imitate your fathers and mothers. 
Try to imitate God. See His character as 
He has made it known in the life of Jesus 
Christ, and copy Him. 

Then you will indeed be, my dear young 
friends, the child i3n of the Lord your God, 
the children of your Father in heaven. 

W. Osborne Lilley. 



'^•O*^ 



^ITTLE 



;VAN. 




NE Sunday afternoon, Uttle Ivan sat on 
a mossy bank close beside one of the 
last buildings in the Tartar suburb of 
Moscow. It was getting late, and the 
beautiful rays of the setting sun were falling 
on the numerous green cupolas of the 
Mother-city, as the Russians have long been 
in the habit of calling Moscow. The 
church-bells began to ring for evening 
prayers, and Uttle Ivan dropped his cluster 
of fragrant and pretty flowers, in order that 
he might kneel against the bank and pray 
like the older people. 

He had not prayed long before the old 
sexton, his uncle, came slon^. with & spade 



on his shoulder. Ivan said to him, ** Dear 
father,'* (for he had always called his uncle 
** father,") ** you are not going to do any 
work to-day ?" The old man put his hand 
on little Ivan's head, and said, ** "Wouldn't 
you like to go with me ?" 

** Oh, yes,*' replied Ivan, and iie ran off 
again to the mossy bank and quickly gathered 
up his flowers. 

The old sexton and Httle Ivan walked at 
the head of a funeral procession. The body 
was to be buried in a village outside the 
city of Moscow. 

The men 's?Ko\iOx^'0fii^^\x£c^'4^^ss>L^^^ 

coffin \)e\oii^ei\»oahSL<bx^ii\»^^^^5^^^'^^'^^^ 
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and were of different ages. One wore the 
nniform of a general in the army ; another, 
the rich dress of one of the Emperor's body- 
guard; and a third, the plain suit of a 
farmer. Thus every one appeared in a 
different costume. "Whenever anybody met 
the procession, he took off his hat — as is 
still the custom in Moscow — ^bowed almost 
to the ground, and said, ** A soul at rest is 
passing." 

By and by the procession reached the 
village where porcelain and all kinds of 
crockery used to be made. The name of 
the village was Goschetnaja Derewna. 
But at the present time the village has 
almost disappeared, and stretching out far 
in the distance is a great graveyard. 

But what kind of people are buried here ? 
Only those unfortunate ones who go down 
beneath the storm of Hfe, such as suicides, 
who foolishly think they can improve their 
condition by putting an end to their Ufe ; 
poor people, who have no friends to care for 
them after they have died ; strangers, who 
have been killed by robbers and assassins ; 
and travellers who have lost their Uves in 
the severe storms of winter. 

All the people who are bmied here are put 
in the ground by the hands of strangers. 
The pall-bearers are the noblest and best of 
the citizens of Moscow. They have formed 
themselves into a benevolent society, whose 
main object is to provide for the decent 
burial of the poor, the stranger, and the 
destitute. 

Little Ivan had never seen this graveyard 
before. It was a strange scene to him. He 
saw no splendid monuments, no marble 
tomb-stones, and no inscriptions. Every 
grave was only a neat little mound. The 
procession having reached the place where 
the body was to be interred, an opportunity 
was given for everybody to look upon the 
fBce of the departed stranger. It seemed 
^o Jjitle Ivan aa if he were looking upon the 
countenance of some kind friend. But the 



deceased man was very old ; his beard and 
hair were very long and white, and his 
features showed that he had led a very 
suffering life. But he died in the attitude 
of worship. He was found one cold 
morning, on the road leading to Moscow, 
kneeling under a tree. His hands were 
raised and folded. Thus he died. His 
pilgrim-staff showed that he had once Uved 
in the city, and had belonged to good 
society. 

Little Ivan, as I have said, had some 
beautiful flowers with him. After the 
grave was filled up, he scattered them all 
over it, and cried as he did it. Just then 
one of the pall-bearers went up to the 
clergyman, and handed him a package of 
papers written all over in a fine hand. 
** Father," said the gentleman, as he gave 
them, **we found these papers in the 
possession of the departed stranger. They 
are written in a strange language, and we 
have found no interpreter who can read it. 
We give them to you because we know that 
you can read many languages: We trust 
that you can read these papers ; for they 
may shed some light upon the history of the 
man we have buried." The aged clergy- 
man received them with a bow, and said — 

** My eyes cannot read anything without 
spectacles. I will take these papers home, 
and interpret them, if I possibly can." 

After everybody had left the churchyard 
except Ivan and his uncle, these two began 
to talk. Little Ivan said to the latter — 

** Dear father, do you know the man who 
was buried to-day ?" 

** I must answer you as we always have 
to answer such questions. We knew him 
not, but God knows him ; and in eternity 
he will receive a reward according to his 
conduct on earth." 

** Dear father," said Ivan, ** can't you 
tell me something about myself? Tell me 
about my mother, and let me know if I ever 
\ laafli woj liietiflA besides you." 
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'< Dear Ivan, I and my relatives used to 
live on the borders of Grusinia. That is a 
beautiful land, and is called by many < The 
Golden Carpet.' The sun shines warm 
there ; the land is very productive ; and the 
rivers are full of fish. But many wild 
Tartars ravaged the country and destroyed 
beautiful homes. At a certain time our 
harvest had come. The fields were burdened 
with grain. A band of Tartars came to 
destroy all our produce. They visited our 
village, and set fire to the houses. "We 
could not resist them ; for there were but 
few of us. We fled from our homes, as 
many of us as had the strength. There 
was one good woman who, as we thought, 
was with us. But when we had reached 
the neighbouring village, we found out 
that she went back to get her little babe, 
who was sleeping in her cottage. Her 
husband was with her, and they both used 
every exertion to save their child ; but they 
fell victims to the fierce Tartars. They 
disappeared somewhere; the father was 
taken off by them into a distant land as 
a captive. After a day and a half, when 
the Tartars were gone, we returned to our 
homes. The mother could not be found 
anywhere, and she has never been heard of 
since. She probably fell a victim to the 
Tartars. But we learned that the father 
had been made a prisoner. We found the 
Uttle child ready to die from hunger. He 
was in the house alone.** 

** Oh, father I what was his name ?'* 
cried little Ivan, <* and whatever became of 
him ?" 

** His name was Ivan. You are the boy ; 
and your good mother was my own dear 
sister," was my uncle's answer. 

You may imagine how astonished Ivan 
was to hear such a statement as this. He 
wondered how the Lord had preserved his 
life, while so many others, and even his own 
parents, were sufferers at the hands of the 
Tartars. By the Hme all the conversation 



between Ivan and his uncle was finished, 
they had reached their home in the city of 
Moscow again. 

3(c 3i( 9ic 9ic :|c 

Now I will tell you .what took place one 
week after these words between Ivan and 
his uncle were spoken. The little Ught 
upon their table was burning dimly one 
evening, and the wind was blowing fiercely 
out of doors. The uncle and the nephew 
were talking about going to bed. A tap 
was heard at the door. It was the old 
clergyman who had taken the package] of 
papers to read. Having seated himself by 
the fire, he said — 

** I have been able to translate the papers 
which were handed to me at the stranger's 
grave. They reveal a strange history. I 
will briefly tell it to you. It begins with 
the burning of a certain village on the 
borders of Grusinia, and was written by the 
stranger whom we buried a week ago. It 
relates chiefly his own experience. He was 
taken captive by the Tartars, and sold into 
slavery in a distant land. When he had 
worked several years in bondage, six Uttle 
girls and four boys took great compassion 
upon him, and went through all the neigh- 
boijrhood to collect money [enough to pay 
for him and set him at hberty. After many 
discouragements they succeeded. The 
children bought his freedom, and clothed 
bjm in a new suit, and said to him — 

" * Go to your own country ; and when 
you are asked what can children do in other 
lands, you must answer, ** They can do 
much good, if they only will. What they 
need is, to begin, not mind opposition; arid 
they will sticce-ed if they will continue J^ * 

** The next day," the old preacher 
continued, ** that man started for his native 
country. He travelled many a long mile, 
and at last reached Eussia. • Suddenly the 
narrative closes ; for the stranger dia^ \\i5^^ 
before \sa axm^ai m "^^^^^^^ ^S^^ -Mssas. 
was KluU^ou, maLm\sL^Ti'Nci^'^^^^^^'^^^ 
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spoke of his little Ivan, who was left in the 
house in the burning village. He thought 
that his child was burned up ; for he little 
dreamed that his own house escaped the 
general destruction." 

Little Ivan, by this time, saw that he was 
the son of the stranger who was buried. 
He began to cry as if his heart would break, 
and looking up into his uncle's face said — 

<* Oh, father I how thankful I am that I 
saw my dear father buried, and that I 
scattered all my flowers over his grave I 



I thought he was a stranger, and behold, 
he was my father I After this I will always 
be kind to the stranger. What good 
children they were to buy my father's 
freedom ! But there are many more just as 
good in the world. I hope all will do just 
as they did — look around ^ see what good they 
can do, and then do it gladly and vdth a strong 

wiur 

Little Ivan grew to be a man, and was 
known all through Moscow as the Friend of 
the Stranger. 



■<o*o- 




EORGE AND THE 




NIFE. 




EOBOE was only a little younger than 
his eldest brother. He was a well- 
behaved child, and generally obedient to his 
parents. But George had one fault ; he 
was cunning. Some boys think this shows 
smartness : but it is very hard to be cunning 
and truthful at the same time. George 
could not see this ; his parents tried in vain 
to convince him that the little tricks by 
which he outwitted his companions were all 
founded on deceit, and partook of a lie. So 
it came to pass, that though the schoolboys 
all thought George was very smart, they 
called him a slippery fellow. True, there is 
great probability that the character a 
boy has at school will go with him as long 
as he lives. Pray, then, children, that you 
may begin right. 

When George was almost nine years of 
age he was sent to a neighbouring shop for 
some thread which was wanted in the 
family. When he went in there, he found 
two or three persons who were to be served 
before him. As he was looking about, he 
saw a nice double-bladed knife on the shelf. 
It was just what he wanted ; he had been 
Tpishmg for such a knife a long time, and 
the price was only twenty-&ve cents. He 
^4k/ exactly that Bum in bia hand. His 



brother John would have been likely to have 
bought the knife without thinking, and 
then run home to tell all about it ; but 
George never did things in John's way. 
He did not forget that he had been sent for 
two hanks of thread ; but he looked at the 
handsome knife till he could not see any- 
thing else. You know that we can ^hinlf 
very quick ; it was but a Httle while that he 
stood by the counter, but many thoughts 
passed through his mind. 

First he thought, " I do want that knife;'* 
then conscience said, <*You must not buy 
it with this money, for it is not yours." 
Then an evil thought came, «I can tell 
mother something ;" said conscience, ** That 
will be lying as well as stealing ; wait and 
save your spending-money." George was 
almost persuaded by this last thought, and 
was turning away, when his heart suggested 
to him, perhaps the knife would be gone 
before he could get money enough ; so he 
asked the clerk to let him see it. Conscience 
is a faithful friend ; but if we wiU do wrong, 
it will stop warning us. George bought 
the knife ; but after he had it in his pocket 
it felt as heavy as lead. Oh, how he wished 
it wag in the shop again I ** Why," said he 
\ to \nma^, '^ &.0 ^^Q^le hang things up to 
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t^mptuB? If only I had never seen it 1** 
Many a one has asked this question before 
George ; but we mnst be tried, how else 
shall we know what we are ? If this boy 
had remembered God's holy commandment, 
and prayed to Him for help to keep it, the 
desire of having the knife would have gone 
out of his mind. 

" My son, you have stayed long," said his 
mother; "why, what is the matter?" for 
George was pale, and trembled. 

''Oh, mamma, you know the old shed 
at the corner of the fence : as I was going 
past a drunken man came out and ran after 
me, and made me fall down, and the money 
dropped in the sand; so Host it." 

** Oh," said the servant girl, Httle think- 
ing that she was helping George out in his 
lie, '' that must be the same man that I 
saw asleep under the fence this morning." 

George felt relieved ; but so far was he 
from enjoying his dear-bought knife, that 
he put it away in the bottom of his box, 
whence he might not see it. He could not 
help thinking of it, however. 

The Bible says, ** A lying lip is but for 
a moment;" and a^ain, **Be sure your 
sin will find you out." So it fared with 
our cunning boy. To make his story more 
sure, he had said to his father that Mr. 
Benton, a neighbour, had seen the drunken 



man, and made him go away. One lie, you 
know, makes twenty. Mr. Benton was not 
in the habit of coming to the house of 
George's parents ; but it happened that his 
cart broke down near their gate, and he 
stepped in for assistance. The father said, 
** I thank you, neighbour, for helping my 
little boy the other day." As you may 
suppose, the good man knew nothing about 
the affair ; and thus George's sinful conduct 
was all exposed. Was he punished ? Yes, 
severely ; but who can tell how grieved his 
parents were ? They shed more bitter tears 
over his sin than they did over the corpse of 
the baby that they had lost. Do you ask 
if he repented? In one sense he did: he 
sincerely regretted that he had behaved 
wrong, and made himself liable to punish- 
ment ; but whether that was the right sort 
of repentance, I leave you to determine. 
Soon after this George lost his father. 
What a loss is a pious father, especially to 
a boy who needed so much guidance and 
conkol as did this one ! 

As you saU away off to the right rises a 
gloomy building — it is the Penitentiary. 
Among its miserable inmates is a youth of 
respectable 'appearance, sad, pale, and de- 
graded : it is poor George. 

N.B. — Boys I When you are tempted to 
steal, think of poor George! 
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ONSCIENTIOUS 
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OBS a cat have a conscience? We 
almost thought ours did, and I beheve 
you will think so too, when you have heard 
the story ; for it is true, every word of it. 

Our cat was a great pet with all the family, 
being not only very handsome and very 
playful, but unusually inteUigent, we 
thought. 

We had also another pet, a canary, whose 
name was Dick. Sometimes we used to let 
Dick out of the cage for an hour or so, but 



we were always careful, at such times, to 
have pussy out of the room, and the doors 
securely shut, for although she was' an 
exceedingly good cat, and we had never 
known her to make any attempt to catch 
Dick, yet we remembered the failings of most 
cats in this respect, and their natural appe- 
tite for bird flesh, and so we shut her out 
and considered her not a member of the 
family when Dick came do^NH ^Yass^%x^^» 
I One day e\»\,eT ^Sevimoi ^-gSl'V ^qv^^c^*^^ 
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would have our playmate with Dick ; so we 
made sure that pussy was not in the room, 
and that the doors were all closed, and then 
we opened the door of Dick's little house, 
and out he flew most gladly. But we had 
forgotten that our little sister Ella was 
playing out in the yard, and just then she 
came running in, and the cat with her, for 
she didn't know we had the bird out. Jennie 
and I both gave a scream when we saw the 
cat, and ran to put her out, but before we 
could get to her she had the bird in her 
mouth, and was out of the door again in a 
twinkling, and we after her. In vain we 
ran, we could not catch her ; in vain we 
called, she would not come back. Ella took 
a broom and chased her round and round 
the yard, but she could not get near enough 
to her to hit her ; and at last the cat, with 
Dick still in her mouth, climbed over the 
high board fence, which surrounded the 
garden, and escaped into the open lot 
adjoining. Here Ella could not follow her. 
She could not climb the fence, and even if 
she could, we felt now that the case was 
hopeless, and that the poor little bird would 
be devoured before the cat could be caught. 
So we returned to the house, and mournfully 



we sat down and cried. Presently, upon 
hearing the door being pushed open, we 
looked up, and what was our astonishment 
to see pussy walking in with the birdstm in 
her mouth, just as she left us. She laidbim 
gently on the floor and quietly walked out 
again. What did it meapaB^-^Bid pussy 
have a conscience, and did her ■ oonsoience 
tell her, when she had got over into fke lot, 
and was just going to have such a treat, 'that 
she was doing wrong, very, very wrong, and 
that it was her duty to bring the bird diredly 
back unhurt ? : It . will always : remaih .a 
mystery to us just how she; was influenced 
t9 do as she did, but at any rate. there was 
Dick back again and aHye, and we found that 
pussy's sharp teeth had made 'som^. serious 
wounds in his wii^/ which no: doubt. g^ye 
him much pain ; but we put some sw^t oU 
on them, and took such care of him that in 
a few. days he was as well as j©ver. . ^ - - • • 

As for pussy,. if she' had. l^eh a human 
being I think she would. liave been quite 
spoiled by the praise and 'petting' she got 
after that; and. if. we thought. she was a 
remarkable cat beforie, wd thought now that 
she was simply wonderful,' and lihat her lus- 
tory ought to be written.— ^Fflwny Po'cwaL 
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Ihe answer to the first puzzle in the 
number for June is—** Jesus wept." 
The answer to the second is— 27 days. 

The following have answered both cor- 
rectly: — A. E. Cope, W. H. Thompson, 
J. Mitcheson, H. C. Smith, G. B. Porter, 
W. H. Whitworth, B. lUingworth, E. T. 
WiUiamson, J. H. Davis, T. E. Wakefield, 
T. Trafford, C. S. Butterworth, A. Cockayne, 
W. H. Cockayne, T. Leathare, A. J. Haynes, 
C. Taylor. 

The following have answered one cor- 
rectly:— T. Scholfield, E. Overend, M. 
Fielden, G. T. Downing, J. Bate, M. E. 



Clegg, J. Sander, A. Harrison, B. Affleok, 
A. Bird, J. A. Jenkin, Walter BushworUi, 
Margaret A. Moscrop. For the present 
month , the puzzles are omitted, as the 
Editor will be absent from home a large 
portion of the time. 



Letters for the Editor to be addressed-^ 
Mr. M. MiLLEB, 

4, Mountfort Crescent, 

Barnsbury-square, London, N.; 

• . ■ 

London : T. Newton, Methodist Free Ohuoh 
Book-room, 119, Salisbury-square, Fleet*. 
street, E.G. 
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LFRED 



jjjv^AST month we presented our readers 
4^ with a portrait of the poet Browning ; 
this month we have on our first page a 
portrait of our Poet-Laureate, Alfred Tenny- 
son. We hear a little bright-eyed reader 
say, ** We know what a poet is, but we do 
not know what a poet-laureate is.*' 

Well, then, we will tell you. The term 
laureate is from a Latin word, which 
signified crowned with hay or laurels. In 
the days of the old Roman emperors there 
were many pubUc contests, and at the Feast 
of Minerva the poets used to compete for a 
prize, which was a crown of oak or oHve 
leaves. But it was from some traditionary 
belief respecting the coronation of Virgil 
and Horace with laurel in the Capitol, that 
the dignity of poet-laureate was invented in 
the 14th century, and conferred on Petrarch 
at Home by the supreme magistrate of the 
city. The earliest mention of a poet- 
laureate in England is in the reign of 
Edward IV., when John Kay received the 
appointment. Ben Johnson is said to have 
been poet-laureate to King James I. In 
the reign of Charles I. the first patent of 
this office was granted. Before this time 
the poet-laureate received just what the 
King chose to give him, but now his salary 
was fixed at £100 a year, and a tierce of 
Spanish canary wine. The succession of 
poets-lia.ureate since the time of Charles 11. 
has been — John Dryden, Nahum Tate, 



ENNYSON. 

Nicholas Rowe, Laurence Eusden, Colley 
Gibber, William Whitehead, Thomas War- 
ton, Henry James Pye, Robert Southey, 
William Wordsworth, and now Alfred 
Tennyson. The salary is now £300 a year, 
and the grant of wine has been discon- 
tinued. 

Now, if our little bright-eyed friend under- 
stands what it is to be poet-laureate, we will 
pass on to say a little concerning Alfred 
Tennyson. He was bom in the year 1809, 
at Sowerby, in Lincolnshire, his father being 
the clergyman of that parish. After leaving 
school he went to college at Cambridge. 
When very young, he, in conjunction with 
his brother Charles, published a volume of 
poems, which attracted but little attention. 
In 1842, he published two volumes of his 
poems, when he was recognised as a poet of 
rich gifts. Since then he has published a 
considerable number of poems of great 
excellence. When Wordsworth died in 
1850, Tennyson became ** poet-laureate." 
His three brothers, Charles, Frederick, and 
Septimus, have also published poems. 

In the last two numbers of the Hive we 
gave songs written by Tennyson. Although 
Tennyson is not near so difficult to under- 
stand as Browning, yet most of his works 
are beyond the full comprehension of 
children. We hope, however, as our 
readers grow older, they will learn to read 
' and to love the poems of Alfred Tennyson. 



-o-oo- 



HE 



!ABY IN THE PrOWN 




OTTAGE. 




SMALL brown cottage stood on the 

road-side, opposite an old mill. From 

the door you could see the great wheel 

eJowly tuxnmg ; and when the air was still 

you could hear the rumbling of the 

^^achinery. 



The miller's family lived in the brown 
cottage. Shall I tell you how many were 
in this family ? Just three. Two little 
girls and a baby. OnQ month ago the 
mother's earthly life failed and flickered, 
\ a^^o\]L\i^N^^^^ii\»\i<^ li^ht of a lamp when 
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the oil was consumed. Then it went out, 
and there were tears and grief in the brown 
cottage. 

As for the mother, sorrow and sickness 
had made both heart and body weak. For 
a long time before she died a great shadow 
rested on her life — a shadow that grew 
darker day by day. But she was loving 
and pure, and in His own good time the 
Lord closed her tearful eyes in this lower 
world that He might open them in heaven. 
And so she went to dwell with angels, 
leaving her helpless baby with only her two 
little girls — babes almost themselves — to 
care for him. It was not her wish to go. 
Sad as her life was, she would have clung 
to it if it had been a thousand times sadder, 
for the sake of her little ones. But God 
knew what was best for her and those she 
loved, and so took her to Himself. 

** Where was the baby's father ?" I hear 
asked. " Did he not love and care for it, 
and for his two little girls also ?*' 

I said that a shadow rested on the poor 
mother's heart — a shadow that grew darker 
every day. Such shadows rest on many 
hearts. The miller had once been the 
kindest of husbands and the tenderest of 
fathers. What had changed him ? Drink ! 
You know too well what that means. 

The baby was a year old. Hester — or 
Hetty, as she was called-— had just passed 
her tenth birthday ; and Mary was seven. 
So young, and motherless ! 

At first thought it seems as if it would 
have been better for them to be fatherless 
also. But God knows what is best always. 
His tender care was over these little ones, 
and over their father too. 

This neighbour and that offered to take 
him when his mother died, but Hetty, who 
had seemed to grow into a woman all at 
once, said, " No, no, I can't part from 
baby.'' 

l^en a lady, who had no children, took 
the half-drunkaiz^ wretched father aside, 



and talked to him until he consented to let 
her have the baby and bring him up as her 
own. She wanted to carry him right off, 
but the miller said, ** No, not until to- 
morrow." 

** Better let me take him now," urged the 
lady. 

For Hetty's sake the miUer repeated his 
** No." He knew how great was her love 
for the baby, and there was enough of 
tenderness left in his heart to keep him from 
adding this to her grief on the day of her 
mother's burial. 

Now it happened that Hetty, unknown to 
her father and the woman, had heard what 
passed between them. At first she was 
almost beside herself with pain. It was at 
much as her heart could bear to lose her 
mother, and she felt that to take baby also 
would, as she said afterward, " just kill her." 

The funeral over, all the neighbours went 
home, except two more tender-hearted and 
pitying that the rest. It seemed cruel to 
them to turn their backs upon these two 
little girls and the sweet baby left mother- 
less. 

One of them had been a very dear friend 
of the miller's wife, and she grieved for her 
loss as for that of a beloved sister. 

Taking Hetty by the hand, and leading 
her into her mother's room, now so still and 
desolate, she shut the door, and putting her 
arms about the child, burst into tears and 
wept over her for a long time before she 
could get calm enough to speak. 

*'I want to talk with you, Hetty," she 
said, at length, as she sat down and com- 
posed herself. The blinding tears dried 
out of Hetty's eyes, and she fixed them 
wistfully on the woman's face. 

** What are you going to do ?" Ah, that 
was the hardest of all questions to answer. 

Hetty's eyes rested for a little while on 
the woman's face, a.Ti4. \»!CL'eTi ^q^^^\»'5»^^ 
floor. Raiamg ttieixi c^\(i^^ ^\»<ix ^^s^oro^^s^ 
she replied — 
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** If they'll only let me keep baby, Mrs. 
Wilder." The thought of his being taken 
away came back so vividly to the mind of 
Hetty that she could not bear it. Her lips 
quivered, and she burst again into tears. 

** I thought you were going to keep him,** 
said the neighbour. 

** Mrs. Florence wants him, and says she'll 
take care of him just as if he was her own." 

" I didn't know that," remarked the 
neighbour. "If Mrs. Florence will take 
him—" 

** It's very kind in her," said Hetty, inter- 
rupting the sentence, ** and I'm sure she 
would be good to him. But, indeed, Mrs. 
Wilder, I can't let him go. I feel just as if 
I should die if they were to take him away. 
You don't know how I do love him." 

" But you are so young, Hetty — almost 
a child yourself. You can't take care of 
baby. And, then, who is to be house- 
keeper ?" 

** I've thought it all over, Mrs. Wilder— 
over and over af ain — and Mary and I can 
do it all," said Hetty. 

** Mary and you ! Why, Mary is only 
seven years old," answered the neighbour. 

** She's a handy little thing, for all that. 
Oh, we can get along, if they won't take 
baby !" 

** What does your father say about it ? 
Has Mrs. Florence spoken to him ?" 

**Yes; I heard them talking it over. 
Mrs. Florence wanted to take baby right 
off, but father said wait until to-morrow." 

**It would, perhaps, be better for the 
baby—" 

"It wouldn't be better for anybody," 
spoke out Hetty, in a strong and decided 
manner. "And in particular it wouldn't 
be for father." 

" Why not for yoW father ?" asked Mrs. 
Wilder. 
Hetty's face grew hot, and then pale, and 
lier voice choked a little at first, as sh 
answered — 



\ 



*' You know about father, how dreadful 
it is. It will get worse if baby goes. I'm 
sure of that. He loves baby. And now 
mother's gone, I've thought his loving baby 
so. might help him to — to — " 

Hetty paused ; she could not speak the 
word that was on her tongue, but the 
neighbour understood her. 

" You are a wise little girl," said Mrs. 
Wilder, laying her hand on the child's head 
tenderly, " and in the right, I'm thinking. 
Now tell me freely all that is in your 
mind." 

"It's just this, Mrs. Wilder," said Hetty, 
her manner taking on the thoughtful 
seriousness of a woman. "Father loves 
baby, and now that mother's gone he will 
feel softer towards us all. Mary and I will 
do everything to make it comfortable for 
him ; and we'll always keep baby looking 
so sweet and clean that he'll love to come 
home just to see him, instead of going to 
the tavern when he shuts down the ulill. 
If Mrs. Florence would give baby a nice 
white frock, and one with a pink or blue 
spot on it, and a pair of new shoes, I could 
keep him looking, oh, so lovely ! Father 
couldn't help coming right home from the 
mill to see him : and who knows, Mrs. 
Wilder," Hetty continued, growing warm 
and hopeful, ** but father might stop drinking 
altogether. Oh, if Mrs. Florence would do 
this, and not think of taking baby away I" 

" I'll see Mrs. Florence and talk with 
her," said Mrs. Wilder, as Hetty stopped 
speaking. 

" Will you ? Oh, do, please, right away ! 
Tell her that it won't be good for us to let 
baby go." 

Mrs. Florence, when all this was related 
to her, was deeply moved. She had lost a 
dear baby two years before, and the clothetf 
it used to wear had been folded away in a 
drawer untouched since then. 

" The dear child shall have her own way," 
dae tmwsRQT^. Then going to the drawer, 
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into which she had not looked for many 
months, she took out three almost new 
frocks, one of white muslin, and two of 
delicately-figured chintz ; also three pairs 
of stockings, a pair of morocco shoes, and 
some underclothing, and sent them to the 
motherless haby. 

On the next day the miller, sobered by 
the loss of his wife, kept away from the 
tavern, and tried to settle in his mind what 
was best to be done. He had promised the 
baby to Mrs. Florence, but baby had hugged 
him so tight as he kissed and parted from 
him at breakfast time, that he felt his dear 
little arms clinging around his neck all the 
morning as he went about the mill. How 
could he let him go ? And Hetty was good 
and thoughtful, and bo fond of baby. It 
would break her heart to give him up. 

'•What a handy girl Hetty is!" the 
miller said to himself, as he remembered 
how nice a breakfast she had got for him, 
and how clean and orderly everything was 
about the house. 

As it drew towards noon the miller began 
to feel a Httle anxious about his promise to 
Mrs. Florence. She was to have baby that 
day. What if she had come for him 
already, and that when he went home at 
dinner-time there would be no baby to 
spring into his arms and hug him around 
the neck ? 

In the meantime Hetty had received the 
bundle of clothes, and with the bundle had 
come a message from Mrs. Florence, saying 
that she had changed her mind about 
taking the baby. 

" Oh, darling ! darling !" exclaimed 

Hetty, almost wild with joy, hugging and 

kissing the baby, who crowed and laughed 

and hugged and kissed her in return, as 

' if he understood and shared in her delight. 

" Oh, but won't he look sweet !'* she 
exclaimed, as she opened and admired the 
beantifiil baby clothes, finer than anything 
ahe had ever worn. 



<< Father will be home soon,** she said to 
Mary. '< You set the table, and 1*11 wash 
Petty and dress him in this pink slip with 
the white ruffled apron, and tie up the 
sleeves with bows of blue ribbon. He'll 
look so sweet that father will hardly know 
him.'* 

So baby was washed, and dressed in the 
ne^ clothes, and I can tell you he did look 
lovely. There was not a handsomer baby 
in all that neighbourhood. 

** He's going to sleep,** said Mary, who 
saw his eyes beginning to droop. "Oh, I 
wish he*d stay awake until father comes.'* 
But even as she spoke the long dark lashes 
fell lower and lower, until they rested on his 
cheeks. 

** You hold him until I put on a clean 
pillow-case," and Hetty placed the sleeper 
in her sister's arms. A soiled pillow-case 
was changed for one of snowy whiteness, 
and baby laid upon the bed where only a 
few days before his mother had slept the 
sleep from which none ever awaken in this 
world. 

How lovely he was I No wonder the little 
sisters lingered about the bed, so entranced 
by his beauty that it seemed impossible to 
tear themselves away. 

** Father is coming,*' said Mary, who had 
turned her eyes to the window. 

Hetty looked out and saw him crossing 
the road. His steps were quicker and firmer 
than usual. 

** I want him to see baby all alone by 
himself." And Hetty, as she spoke, drew 
Mary from the room. 

They heard a low exclamation of surprise 
from their father when he entered, and 
then all was still— still for so long a time 
that Hetty began to wonder, and then to 
feel uneasy. At last, pushing open the door 
softly, she looked in, and saw her father on 
his knees by the bedside, his face buried in 
the clothes, k \i\X\ft ^\Sl<^ ^^ ^^'^^^ 
almost lio\aiJig\iet\jt^^^* ^Sn^-^^'e.'^^^j^^ 
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closing the door, when he Hfted his face 
from the bedclothes and fixed his eyes on 
the baby. Tears wet his cheeks. How. 
fondly, tenderly, almost reverently did he 
look at the sleeping child — pure as an angel. 

A slight movement drew his attention to 
Hetty. He looked at her for a moment, 
and then said — 

*'CaUMary.*' 

The two children went up to him. He 
took them in his arms, still kneeling, and 
tried to speak to them. But sobs choked 
back the words he would have uttered. At 
last, in the anguish of repentance, and in 
half despair of his own strength, he cried 
out — 

** Lord and Saviour, help me to be a 
father indeed to these motherless children !" 



Then they all arose and bent over the 
sleeping baby, and though death had just 
taken their dearest one away, it was a long, 
long time since the waves of happiness had 
flooded their hearts so deeply as now. 

The shadows that lifted ihat day did not 
fall again. The miUer had dragged him- 
self, by a strong effort, through strength 
given him from heaven, out of a worse 
slough than Christian got mixed in ere ho 
reached the wicket-gate. Once more on 
firm ground, love for his baby, that grew 
more winning every day, and love for his 
good children, Hetty and Mary, who never 
tired of doing for their father, God used as 
the means of keeping his feet in the safe 
ways of sobriety. He never went again 
astray. — Canada Casket, 
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^^iGHT was his step, his eye was bright, 
fe< The youth with gesture proud, 
Who thus, as fancy prompted, spake 

The exulting thought aloud : — 
** Oh ! when the blessed time shall come 

That studious toils are o'er. 
And this stem college-durance past. 

Like an uncaged bird I'll soar." 

** What then?'*— a reverend sage inquired. 

" High honours shall be mine. 
And hstening crowds my wisdom seek. 

As to a Delphic shrine ; 
For learning from my lips shall flow. 

And eloquence divine." 

"What then ?"—" Where'er my footsteps 
tend, 
A tide of wealth shall roll ; 
And gems, and wine, and luxuries rare 

Be mine from pole to pole ; 
And men shall find my nod of power 
Tlieir destinies controV 



^HEN? 

'* What then ? '* — ** Around my secret 
bower 

The wreaths of joy I'll twine. 
And all that youth and pleasure yield 

In transport shall be mine ; 
Cloudless and long my life shall be, 

Till stars of evening shine." 

"What then?"— When all hath been en- 
joyed 

That charm the ear and eye 
To mortal life's extremes t verge, 

In sculptured tomb I'll lie ; 
Because the sentence hath gone forth 

That all of dust must die." 

"What then?"— A Hghtning flash of 
thought 

Quelled the proud spirit's dream, 
And Conscience, with a lifted scourge. 

Broke in on Folly's theme ; 
And for the mercy of his God 

In earnest prayer was seea 
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ISSIONARY 




DDRESS. 



Delivered to Hebron Chapel Sunday. School, Bristol South Circuit. 




tHERE was a king who exercised universal 
sovereignty: he was King of Kings. 
In one part of his dominions, through the 
wickedness of the inhabitants, all the lights 
were extinguished and all means of renew- 
ing them destroyed ; consequently the pall 
of night lay continually on that land. 
'* The light was as darkness." " Darkness 
covered the earth, and gross darkness the 
people.*' 

Around the King's palace there was light 
— beautiful) glorious, and continuous ; and 
the King was anxious that his poor 
benighted subjects should not remain in the 
miserable state we have described. 

There was a great distance between the 
King's palace and these subjects, yet he 
often caused rays of light to be reflected 
from his throne upon the people who dwelt 
in darkness. He had invited them all to 
visit him and dwell in his beautiful country, 
where there was no night, where they 
should have no sorrow, and all their wants 
would be supplied. 

But very few of the people took advantage 
of the kindness of the King in sending these 
occasional rays of light, of his invitations, 
or of the lamps which the King sent his 
servants to hold up on the road. 

Noah held up a lamp for one hundred 
and twenty years. Moses displayed a lamp 
which burnt so brightly that the people 
could not endure the Hght. Elijah, David, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, John, and 
others were *' burning and shining lights." 

The people treated some of them very 
badly : they beat some, stoned some, 
and others they killed. The King, finding 
that so few of the people who dwelt in 
darkness found their way to the palace, but 
that they continued in their miserable con- 
tioned, determined that he would send his 



own Son to light up such a lamp as had 
never before been seen ; and whereas the 
lamps of Moses and others only benefited 
asmaU portion of the dark world, this light 
was to illuminate the whole earth. "The 
people that sat in darkness have seen a 
great light." 

In due time the King^s Son came with his 
lamp exceeding in brightness every other. 
He was called the ** Morning Star," the 
** Sun of Eighteousness. " ' * * He was the true 
light that hghteth every man." 

But though the lamp of the King's Son 
shed a great and glorious hght on the dark 
world, yet he, being wondrously wise, 
designed that the inhabitants who had come 
to the light should themselves hght a lamp 
by his large lamp, and then show the light 
to their neighbours and friends. By tiiis 
means millions found the road, and got safe 
to the palace of the King. 

But how did the King's Son get the 
people to feel interested in one another? 
Why, when they came to his light he told 
them they were all relations, and that he 
was their ** elder brother," and that the 
King was their father and loved them all ; 
and he looked upon them with such a look 
of love that he melted their hearts. They 
began first to love him for making them so 
happy and showing them the way to the 
beautiful land, and then to feel a desire 
that their friends and neighbours should 
be happy too, and go with them to see the 
wonders of the palace of the great Kin g, 

The old and the young, the rich and the 
poor, even little children carried lamps 
lighted by the great lamp of the King's Son ; 
and some of the darkest and most miser- 
able districts were lighted up, and the in- 
habitants began to set o\it lot V\i^ \'«s.-^''S^ 
palace of ttie ^m^. 
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Another imporiiant reason why the King 
jnshed the people to have the light was, 
that they were continually dying ; and if they 
died without light, they sank into a darker 
and more miserable place, and their condition 
was far worse than in their benighted land. 

Now you understand my parable. I want 
you all to be spiritual lamp-lighters; get 
your lamps lighted for your own benefit and 
for the benefit of others. 

One lamp will light a number of people 
on their way ; so you, little as you are, of 
small influence, may do much good. Go 
in imagination to ten thousand Sunday- 
schools scattered in heathen countries, and 
see the lamps being lighted which shall by 
and by illuminate the dark places of the 
earth, and turn night into glorious day. 
Those who carry lamps are called ** cliildren 



of light,** they are promised a reward if 
they succeed in lighting to the palace of the 
King any of their friends and neighbours. 
Do not you feel an interest in the heathen ? 

We feel an interest in a country where we 
have a relative or a friend ; how eagerly we 
catch at anything in the newspaper con- 
cerning it. 

The heathen are our brethren ; let us send 
them the Gospel, it is the only cure for the 
sin and misery of humanity. Ought we not 
then to send it to the ends of the earth ? 

The " first-bom among many brethren,*' 
our ** elder brother,*' is waiting to cheer and 
aid us in our efforts, and to lead the 
wanderers to a Father's house and a Father's 
bosom. Who among you will say, ** Little 
as I am, I will, by God's grace, help in this 
glorious work ?" J. J. M. 
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Ihe Lion belongs to a family of the cat 
kind, in which the organs of destruction 
reach their highest development. All the 
members of this family are exceedingly 
strong in their jaws and in their fore feet. 
At the present time, lions are to be found 
only in Asia and Africa, but in past ages 
they were also to be found in Europe. 
There are also countries in Asia and Africa, 
such as Egypt and Palestine, in which 
lions were plentiful years ago, but now they 
are never seen. The African lion is every 
year retiring before the persecution of man 
farther and farther from the Oape, and it 
is not unlikely that in the course of time 
lions will become extinct. 

The lion is sometimes called ** the king 
of the forest," but the title is not very 
applicable, as he is nearly always to be met 
with on the plain. The low cover that 
creeps along the sides of streams, the 
patches that mark the springs, or the rank 
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(ION. 

grass of the valley, seem to be the shelter 
which the African lion for the most part 
seeks. Of the strength of this variety we 
have most extraordinary examples on record. 
To carry off a man appears to be a feat of 
no difficulty to this powerful creature. In- 
deed, when we find that a Cape lion seized 
a heifer in his mouth, and, though the legs 
dragged upon the ground, seemed to carry 
her off with the same ease that a cat does a 
rat, leaping with her over a broad dike 
without the least difficulty — that another, 
and a young one too, conveyed a horse 
about a mile from the spot where he had 
killed it — and that a third, which had 
carried off a two-year-old heifer, was 
followed on the track for five hours by 
horsemen, when it appeared that through- 
out the whole distance the carcass of the 
heifer was only once or twice discovered to 
have touched the ground — the carrying 
away of a man shrinks into insignificance. 
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Though mortal accidents frequently happen 
while hunting lions, yet the cool sportsman 
seldom fails in using his rifle with effect. 
Lions, when roused, walk off quietly at first, 
and if no cover is near, and they are not 
pursued, they gradually mend their pace to 
a trot, till they have reached a good distance, 
when they bound away. If they are pur- 
sued closely, they turn and crouch, with 
their faces to their adversary; then the 
nerves of the sportsman are tried. If he is 



collected, the well-directed rifle ends the 
scene at once ; but if, in the flutter of the 
moment, the vital parts are missed, or the 
ball passes by, leaving the lion unhurt, 
the infuriated beast charges on his enemies, 
dealing destruction around him. There is 
hardly a book of African travels which does 
not teem with the dangers and hair-breadth 
escapes of lion-hunters, and hsurdly one that 
does not include a fatal issue to some 
engaged in this hazardous sport. 
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I HAT night, in the house of the blind 
man, the widow was not forgotten, nor 
the prisoners either. The thought of their 
condition mingled with the prayers of the 
night. The recollection of their condition 
mingled with the earliest prayers of the 
morning too, and Amos wondered what 
could be done. A year or two ago, and the 
punishment for this offence would have 
been death, and it was certain that in this 
case the punishment would be transporta- 
tion, and for a very long term of years ; 
and Amos did not wish to avert the punish- 
ment from the heads of the two elder 
brothers; but he thought of the lonely, 
desolate old woman, with no one to live for, 
no one to love, no one to cherish, and he 
did long to save her youngest for her. But 
how could it be done ? As to Farmer Pur- 
ton — ^in whose house the burglary had been 
committed — ^he was inflexible, because he 
was stolid ; he had acute feeling for all the 
lower animal wants and gratifications, but 
none for the more Divine and holy instincts 
of our nature. He was a surly, purse-proud 
farmer, alive to all the necessity of revenge, 
but not to the sacred blessedness of forgive- 
ness ; ordinarily he was like iron, cold and 

• From " Blind Amoe." By Rev. Paxton Hood. 



unbending. His passion made him like 
iron red-hot, and in such a state he had 
committed many acts of petty cruelty, which 
were not forgotten in the village when his 
name was mentioned. It did not seem as 
though there was much to be expected from 
his sympathy, and yet Amos had had the 
daring to believe that he could enlist him, in 
some measure, in the widow's cause ; for the 
farmer was not a bad man : he was a hard 
man, one of those men who are to be 
managed with a very gentle bit, principally 
by letting them have their own way. He 
had pride, self-will, and vanity too — an 
awkward mixture to manage ; but, like all 
other animal natures, he had, too, timidity 
when brought into contact with a mind of 
superior strength. 

And Amos determined on seeing and 
laying his hand on this bar of red-hot iron. 
So, very soon after breakfast, he seized his 
stick, and started along on his cheerful, 
thoughtful, lonely, although lightless way. 
He was a privileged person was Amos ; he 
did not presume on this, but no one thought 
of treating him with less respect than the 
clergyman or the dissenting minister. He 
was, indeed, usually called Axjaa^^VirQ^ *^^ 
respect waa a gc^aV. ^fc%!^ txiq^^ ^\^^^\wjcisL^^ 
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than in mere verbal compliments — ^it was 
shown in regard to his opinions, and 
deference to his character. He walked into 
the honse at Southfield, and sat down; the 
farmer little thought of the purpose of his 
visit, and received him very graciously, and 
the farmer's wife brought out her bottle of 
gooseberry wine, and made him take a glass, 
with a slice of bread and butter. We must 
come to it at last, thought Amos — the 
sooner the better. 

** This robbery is a bad business," said 
he ; but Amos made a false move. 

The farmer went off into a tantram, as if 
he had been shot. " Ay, it is a bad busi- 
ness — the rascals — the villains I The only 
satisfaction I have in the matter is, that 
they'll all be hung — they'll be hung, if there's 
a law in England;" and the farmer, his 
face getting more and more red with the 
excitement of passion, moved his fingers 
to and fro as if he would like to officiate as 
Jack Ketch. 

Amos said they were certainly very bad 
fellows, but he could not wish them to be 
hung — a good number of rather sarcastic 
proverbs came to his tongue, but he com- 
manded them back again. ** I've seen poor 
Widow Gibbons," said Amos ; ** she is in a 
wretched way." 

**Poor Widow Gibbons, indeed 1 I'm 
afraid, Blake, you've been going there and 
coming here with some of your velvet rub- 
bish. I hope not, I hope not ; for if so, the 
sooner you leave off talking the better." 

"Well, farmer," said Amos, *'I have 
come to see if anything could be done for 
the widow, and I do think if anything is 
done you must have a very considerable 
hand in doing it." 

**It's all a precious heap of rubbish, 

Amos — it's all your velvet rubbish. I 

won't listen to a^ word of it, not a word of 

jt Tm very glad to see you here — always 

£'Iad to Bee you and Melly to tea, or any- 

^^^S-. any day, but I won't hear anything 
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about this infernal pack of robbers and hwx- 
glars. What is law made for, I should like 
to know, if they are not to be punished ? 
Who's to be safe in their beds ? As to the 
old woman, she's as bad as they are : will 
anybody persuade mo that this has been 
going on, and she know nothing about it ? 
Nonsense I I ought to have had a warrant 
out for her too, and give her a taste of prison 
life. Besides, all the things are not found, 
and I don't know whether I shall get them 
back ; as to my money, that's gone — ^gone 
for good and all ; and I suppose you are 
coming canting here to persuade me not to 
prosecute. No, no, Mr. Amos — No, no ! " 
And the farmer, having worked himself up 
into a high state of passion, put his hands 
in his pocket, and began to stride to and 
fro through the room. 

*' You very much mistake the object of 
my visit," said Amos; **you have not 
allowed me to say why I have called on you, 
but I will say at once, if I could save the 
young men from ti-ansportation I would not 
do it." 

** I'm glad to hear you say that much," 
said the farmer. 

**I don't want to know of their being 
near the village again," said Amos. ^^ I 
believe they need to learn some severe 
lessons which a prison can teach them, and 
I hope that when transported they may 
have an opportunity for being what they 
never will be here.*' 

** I tell you," roared the farmer, ** they 
shall not be transported; I'll have l^em 
hung, sir 1 " 

<* Well, I don't believe you would if you 
had your will, in two or three days ; but if 
you do have them hung, it will not be a nice 
thing to dream about. Farmer Piirton'; it 
will not be a pleasant thought for your fire- 
side on a winter's night, and on yonr^'death* 
bed ; in your last prayers it will not be a 
happy thing to be able to say, 'Lord, I come 
toT\i^Qiox \si"etc^— lueed it very much: 
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I have done little good in this world, but I 
can boast that I got some creatures, made 
in Thine image, hung i ' But I know you 
better. Farmer Purton, and I beheve you 
would rather save than hang them." 

" Hang me if I would," said the farmer. 

** I know better," said Amos. 

The farmer walked away from the room. 

It was between eleven and twelve in the 
day ; the farmer's wife, a notable old 
EngHsh body, continued bustling about the 
room in farmhouse work ; she stopped 
short, and said, ** Amos, I must say, 
although I don't wish harm to a creature 
under the sun, I am not sorry those vaga- 
bonds are caught." 

** The way of transgressors is hard," said 
Amos ; ** they deserve their punishment, 
but how few of us meet with our deserts !" 

** But," said the farmer's wife, ** I do not 
like the thought of sending the lad out of 
the country — he might mend ; there's no 
knowing, he might mend." 

" Why," said Amos, thankfully, ** that is 
the very thing I want to talk to the farmer 
about ; I don't want to say a word for the 
young men, but the lad, the lad — now I 
should Uke to give him one more chance to 
help his poor old mother. But when the 
trial is over, supposing the lad should 
escape, who will employ him ? What is to 
be done ?" 

•*F11 tell you what, Amos, when the far- 
mer comes back he'll be quite dififerent to 
what he was when he went out, and you 
must stick up to him, and tell him that he 
must recommend the lad to mercy, and 
promise judge and jury to take him into his 
house and employment. I've seen the lad 
— ^there's something to be made of him — 
you work that screw, and if you don't find 
me help you now, I will after you are gone, 
never fear." 

." Why, the Lord of heaven bless you in 
your basket and your store," said Amos ; 
«* that's the very thing I wanted to propose 



myself — it is the only way to save the lad, 
but I've been afraid to speak it" 

'* Never fear," said the farmer's wife, ** it 
will be done." 

The farmer came back again, and sat in 
the chimney-corner. He took up his pipe, 
which was a good sign. He asked Amos to 
take a pipe with him, and Amos did not say 
nay. "Now," said the farmer, "it's no 
use saying anything more about that 
affair ; it would not be right." 

*' I don't think it would," said Amos ; 
** I don't want you to do it." 

** Then what do you want me to do ?" 

" I want you to help to save the lad." 

" The lad's as bad as the rest of them. 
I know they could not have got into the 
house but for him — they pitched him over 
the wall like a kitten — ^he crept into the 
house through a hole in the cheese-loft — he's 
as bad as the rest of them : they all deserve 
hanging together." 

Amos was afraid to reply — a single 
wrong word might set the whole place 
in a flame again ; but he said, *' He's 
had a bad training, farmer ; those wild 
lads might frighten him to anything. 
Suppose little Bobby, who used to sit on my 
knee, had been born a brother of theirs — 
they might have made him do as they made 
the lad do." 

Little Bobby was in heaven; but he 
was a great pet of the farmer his father, 
so that although he pretended to be 
taking something out of his eye, I don't 
think there was anything in it but a tear 
that had somehow wandered to that rocky 
place ; and I am sure you won't be surprised 
at the corner of the apron being in re- 
quisition by the farmer's wife for the same 
purpose. But Amos did not see all this, of 
course ; ho continued smoking his pipe, but 
the sly old gentleman knew that he had 
touched a tender chord, and that it had. 
served laia cavx^^; 

»«8o, iaTm;^x;^ %«:x^ fe^?^ ^M^^ "^^ 
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reobmmend the lad warmly to mercy ; yoQ*ll 
do it as you can do a thing when you 
determine that it shall be done; and if 
those reprobate fellows are away, we will 
try and do something with him. I have 
been anxious about this, because the 
trial comes on next week. But there*s 
something else I want to say : what is to be 
done with the lad after ? Who is to take 
him?" 

** I don't know," said the farmer ; " that's 
your look-out, Mr. Blake.** But the farmer 
knew what was coming ; and when a man 
like the farmer does a thing, it is generally 
not done by halves. " Forgiveness is sweet 
winej*' and when a man takes one glass, he 
generally smacks his lips after a second. 

** Farmer Purton,'* said Amos, '* tell the 
judge and jury, next week, that you recom- 
mend the lad to mercy, because he is the 
last child of his widowed mother, and she 
must not be left destitute. Say that you 
beUeve, as you most truly may, that he was 
not so much led to do it as compelled by his 
elder brothers ; and wind up all by saving 



you will take him, if they liberate him, to 
your farm, and employ him.*' 

Some men who never step out of the way 
of life to perform a single good or charitable 
oflfice are fairly surprised into a good deed. 
I beUeve it was so with Farmer Purton that 
morning. 

'Tlldoit, Amos,*' said he. " I'U give 
you my word, I'll do it ; but upon my word 
you've been cutting out your yards of 
velvet, as you call it, this morning." 

The trial came on, the elder lads were 
transported, they went abroad, and I have 
heard they both did well. The little lad 
came to Farmer Purton's, and Mrs. Purton 
watched him like a mother ; he grew up a 
true, high-hearted EngUsh labourer, and is 
now a small farmer. The old Widow 
Gibbons found happiness in her old days. 
Amos begged washing for her, and she did 
very well with it, and made the happiest 
home she had known for years. And Amos 
blessed God for the success which had 
attended him in the working of bis velvet 
principle. 
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Ihebe was once a little piece of gold 
lying hid in the earth. It had lain hid 
so long that it thought it should never be 
used, and it said to itself, ** Why do I He 
idle here ? Why am I not picked up, that 
men may see me shine ? *' 

One day a man dug it up and looked at 
it, and said, '' There is some gold in this 
lump ; but I cannot use it as it is ; I must 
take it to the Befiner." When the Befiner 
got it, he threw it into a melting-pot, and 
heated his fire to melt the gold. As soon 
as the little piece of gold felt the heat of the 
^re, it beg&n to tremble, and cried, ** I wish 
I had lain quiet in the earth. " But the fire 



$HE Refiner. 

grew hotter and hotter, till at last the gold 
melted, and left all the earthy part of the 
lump by itself. 

** Now,'* said the gold, ** my troubles are 
over : now I shall shine.'* But its troubles 
were not over yet. The man took it once 
more, and began to hammer it into some 
shape. ** Ah !'* said the gold, ** what a 
trouble it is to be gold ; if I had been dross 
or common earth, I should not have been 
put to all this pain." ** That is true,** 
replied the man ; *' if you had been dross, 
you would not have had all this pain ; but 
then you would not have become what you 
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The piece of gold is a little child. The 
dross or common earth means the child's 
faults and weaknesses. Jesus is the 
Refiner : He sends trials and troubles to us 
to make us good and strong, and to take 
away our weaknesses and faults. 



Pain is one of a little child's trials. If 
we bear it patiently, Jesus will make us 
better by pain. He will make you brave 
and gentle. Next time, when you have to 
bear pain, say to yourself, '^ Jesus is taking 
away my faults : I must be patient." 
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:b live not to ourselves alone, 
Each day the good or ill we do, 
No matter where we may be thrown, 
We surely influence others too. 

An evil deed, a thoughtless word, 
Or e'en a look that seems unkind. 
May, like a sharp two-edged sword, 
Pierce deep into some other mind. 



For what we do we cannot hide ; 
The words we speak, the looks we look, 
Will in some others' Uves abide — ; 
Some hearts will write it in their book. 

Thus we to others every day 
Unconsciously our influence give, 
Then we should walk in wisdom's way. 
Remembering we for others Uve. 
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Thousands of men breathe, move, and 
live — pass ojff the stage of life, and are 
heard of no more. Why ? None were 
blessed by them ; none could point to them 
as the means of their redemption ; not a 
line they wrote, not a word they spoke, 
could be recalled, and so they perished. 
Their light went out in darkness, and they 
were not remembered more than an insect 



Something. 

of yesterday. Will you thus live and die, 
man immortal? Live for something. 
Do good, and leave behind you a monument 
of virtue that the storms of time can never 
efface. Write your name in kindness, love, 
and mercy on the hearts of those you come 
in contact with, and you will never be for- 
gotten. Good deeds will shine as brightly 
on the earth as the stars of heaven. 
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^ou have often heard "it takes two to 
make a quarrel." Do you believe it ? 
I'll tell you how one of my Httle friends 
managed. 

Dolly never came to see Marjorie that 
there was not a quarrel. Marjorie tried to 
speak gently, but no matter how hard she 
tried, Dolly finally made her so angry that 
ahe would Boon /speak sharp words too. 



i 



ILENCE. 



** Oh, what shall I do ? " cried Marjorie. 

** Suppose you try this plan," said her 
mamma ; " the next time Dolly comes in, 
seat yourself in front of the fire, and take 
the tongs in your hand. Whenever a sharp 
word comes from Dolly, gently snap the 
tongs, without speaking ^» "^^x^r 

Soon a£texN?axaL m TCi"ax<3si^^'^^5^ *^ ^^^ 
her little ixieni- 
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It was not a quarter of an hour before 
Dolly's temper was ruffled, and her voice 
was raised, and as usual she began to find 
fault and scold. Marjorie fled to the hearth, 
and seized the tongs, snapping them gently. 

More angry words from Dolly. 

Snap went the tongs. 

More still. Snap. 

** Why don't you speak ? " screamed Dolly, 
with fury. Snap went the tongs. 



^' Speak ! " said she. Snap was the 
answer. 

**ril not come again, never!'' cried 
Dolly. 

Away she went. IJid she keep her 
promise ? No, indeed. She came the next 
day, but seeing Marjorie run for the tongs, 
she solemnly said if she would only let them 
alone they would quarrel no more for ever 
and ever. — Workimj Church. 
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MADNESS ! to think of the strongest 

wines [health. 

And strongest di'ink our chief supports of 

When God, with these forbidden, made 

choice to rear 



^HE Strongest ^an. 

His mighty champion, strong above com- 
pare, 

Whose drink was only from the limped 
brook. 

— Milton, 
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'HouGHTFULNESs for othcrs, generosity, 
modesty, and self-respect are the 
qualities which mark a real gentleman or 




ENTLEMAN. 

lady, as distinguished from the veneered 
article which commonly goes by that name. 
— Professor Huxley. 
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I HE answer to the first puzzle in the 
^ Juhj number is — Short. We defer 
the answer to the second, as there was the 
omission of the word ** north'' in the 
stating of it. It should read thus : "The 
town N. is 21 miles north from the town S. 
One person lives at a place A, 43 miles 
west from S. Another lives at B, 29 miles 
east from N. How far apart are residences 
of these two persons ? 

I. — As I was going over a hill, I met a 
girl, and she was driving geese. There was 
one goose before two geese; one goose 
behind two geese ; and one goose between 
two geese. How many geese was she 
driving ? 



*^UZZLES. 

II. — A man wishing to find the number 
of acres covered by a circular pond, walked 
round it at the rate of 8} miles an honr^ and 
found that it took him 2^ hours to complete 
the journey. What was the area of the 
pond? 
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RCHARD. 



^5^n> you ever know anything more de- 
^^ sirable in a garden than a nice apple- 
tree ? It is at once ornamental and useful. 
How pretty is the appearance of an apple- 
tree in blossom ! Then the blossoms come 
out early, while there are but few flowers yet 
to be seen, and so we value their beauty all 
the more. And if apple-tree blossom is 
pretty, what shall we say about apple-tree 
fruit ? Just look at the tree in front of the 
window — the sun side of the apples rosy 
and bright, while the side towards the tree 
is green, with suitable tints between. Ah, 
no wonder that little Sam enjoys being 
in the garden early in the morning, for that 
is the time when he is likely to And ripe 
fruit upon the grass, and he cannot reach 
the well-laden boughs as yet. But he will 



be able in a while, please God to spare him, 
with his curls and merry laugh. 

At this season of the year many little boys 
get a glimpse of the country and a breath of 
fresh air who all the winter live in the diy, 
and see scarcely anything but crowded 
streets. They are hired out to gather fruit 
in the orchards, and right well do they 
enjoy the change, with plenty of wholesome 
food, and buttermilk to drink just when 
they will. May the farmers and their 
wives treat them kindly — ay, and the 
farmers* children too, for theirs is a hard 
life, and needs some pleasant memories and 
prospects to keep their spirits up through 
the winter months. You remember who it 
was that said, " A cup of water given in My 
name shall not lose its reward." 
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BY aBANDFATHEB SEVENTY. 
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KNEW him well. He was a long, lean, 
pleasant-faced boy, with a stoop in his 
shoulders and a shuffling walk. He stooped 
because he was too lazy to hold himself up 
straight. He shuffled because he thought 
it was less trouble to drag one foot along 
after the other than to lift it up from the 
ground. 

There were about twenty boys in his 
class at school He generally stood about 
the eighteenth or nineteenth in the class. 
Sometimes he would get up a little higher, 
but he seemed so much out of his place if 
he rose more than five or six from the tail 
end of the class that he would drop again, 
and always find his level near the last seat. 
On examination days he was a curious mix- 
^are afeonfdaion and indifference. He was 



never certain of anything, except that he 
did not know the answer to tHe question 
that was asked him. And, even though he 
knew that he could hot give a' satisfactory 
answer, he would remain i^aniiing and nib- 
bling his thumb-nail, until the teacher 
would tell him to sit down. It made no 
difference to him whether he "ihicceeded or 
failed. Once in a very long*^^liiile, as if by 
some happy accident, he Would know a 
lesson well ; but he was never elated by ii 
When he missed, he was not badly dis- 
couraged. He was resigned to his lot, for 
he thought that as among the Israelites 
there were some who were spijdially ap- 
pointed to be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, so some boys must have been made 
\o rtttj -nau: the tntend of the class. And 
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as ihat involved less labour than hewing 
wood or drawing water, it suited him exactly. 

This poor fellow was so unfortunate as to 
have a rich father ; not that a rich father 
ought generally to be considered a mis- 
fortune, but in his case his father was his 
sole dependence. He knew that his father 
would pay his bills ; and that on the old 
gentleman's decease a very handsome estate 
would be divided among the family. That 
seemed to remove every stimulus to labour 
or study, and to quench every spark of 
ambition from the boy's souL 

One day, a kind friend was trying to 
interest him in conversation. She tried to 
draw him out on his habits of reading. She 
asked him if he was in the habit of reading 
much history. He answered that he did 
not care much for history. She then asked 
him about the poets, and drew from him the 
confession that he did not know one poet 
from another, and cared nothing for any of 
ihem. So with works on science and art, 
and travel and discovery. Finally, she 
asked him, ** Well, what do you read ? " 
He replied, ** I don't read anything at all." 

One bright summer afternoon, this lazy 
fellow was at an upper storey window of a 
sea-side hotel. It was a window overlooking 
the yard. A cat was leisurely making its 
way across the yard. He threw a boot at 
it from the window. As he was too lazy to 
take a good aim, the boot missed the cat, 
and the animal walked away unhurt. Some 
of the other boys who were in the room 
with him told him that he had better go 
down and get the boot, but he said that it 
made no difference, somebody would pick it 



up, he guessed. Somebody did pick it up, 
sure enough ; for when, after some hours, 
he happened to be going down-stairs, and 
went out for it, it was gone. He said it 
made no difference, for he would get 
measured for another pair. A young man 
who would thus throw good boots away will 
never get along very prosperously. The 
last I saw of this lazy fellow he was wanting 
a situation, and asking all his friends to get 
one for him. ELe had finished his education ; 
all the education he will ever get. He 
reminded me of the raw hand from Ireland, 
who, seeking a place in a store, was told by 
the proprietor, **I have very little work to 
be done now, my man." ** Shure, sur," 
replied Pat, ** thin it's jist the place that'll 
shuit me exactly, sur, for it's little I want 
to do, sur." Our lazy fellow went from 
friend to friend, from office to office, but 
without success. Then he thought he would 
wait a few years, and perhaps he might get 
a place as cashier of a bank or president of 
an insurance company. I never heard of 
any such position being offered him. Such 
people are not generally much sought for. 

My boy, there is no place on earth for a 
lazy man or a lazy boy, except the grave. 
Lazy people may lounge along the whole 
three- score years and ten of their unpro- 
fitable existence, only to hve unrespected 
and die unlamented. From the days of 
Solomon to the present time, sluggards have 
been in exceedingly shght demand, and 
from present indications it is not probable 
that the demand for them will ever be 
greater than the supply. Wake up ! Keep 
awake ! Don't be a sluggard ! 



■^•o*^ 



NION OF 

humble, the meek, the merciful, the 
just, the pious, and the devout, are 
eyerywhere of one religion ; and when death 





HEISTIANS. 



has taken off the mask, they will kno^ <^\s!^ 
another, though. VJci^'toetvftV^HSsi'^j^ ^^'^.V^sstfe 
make them strangoi:^* 
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lOHANN, THE ^ASKET-MAKER. 
A RECITATION. 

{Translated from th; Gcrmar.) 




OBAKs, the merry basket-maker, 
Learned many songs, and paid liis 
baker. 
From sunrise until day declined. 
He sang with free and cheerful mind. 
Food did his daily labour bring. 
And when he ate then would he sing ; 
And when he sang 'twas with dehght, 
And hearty voice, and throat of might. 
Breakfast nor supper made him waver, 
He still remember'd time and quaver. 
Eight well he sang : his voice so good 
Besounded through the neighbourhood. 
In learning, he at first was slack — 
He only read the almanack ; 
Yet leam'd he every yearly feast 
In order, to observe, at least ; 
And then, like them, his neighbours say, 
He sung or slept his time away. 
He held himself, with voice and wages. 
Far happier than the seven sages — 
Than many learned ones who seem 
^emselves e*en as the eighth t' esteem. 
Not far from Johann Uved a cit 
Of large estates but Uttle wit. 
Who daily like a prince would dine, 
And, stiffly pompous, sip his wine. 
Belations had he — aunts, and cousins. 
And nieces — whom he fed by dozens ; 
They came whene'er he chose t* invite. 
And wasted, feasting, half the night. 
He'd scarcely settled him to sleep 
When early dawn began to peep, 
And rest and quiet fled away. 
For Johann sang at break of day. 
*' Confound the bawling silence-breaker ! 
Plague take ye, noisy basket-maker ! 
Ne'er will ye cease ? Oh, would that I 
Could sleep, like oysters, nightly buy ! " 
A^ last be chanced the singer meet, 



And beckon'd him across the street. 
** My hearty friend, Johann," he said, 
" How goes it with you— how is trade ? 
Your wares are praised by all, I hear ; 
What do they bring you in a year ? " 
** A year, Meinherr ! I cannot tell 
To what amount my profits swell. 
I keep no count : each day provides 
For aU that in the day betides. 
All through the year, so may I thrive. 
Of times three hundred sixty-five." 
** True, Johann, true ; but can't you say 
What is your profit in a day ? " 
** Meinherr, you question very sore ; 
*Tis sometimes little, sometimes more — 
Just as it comes, in many ways. 
My only griefs the holidays ; 
And he who colour'd them all red 
Had well, like you, inherited — 
Not work, but many a fertile acre. 
Ah ! he was not a basket-maker ! " 
Well pleased, to him the rich man said, 
** Cheer up, Johann, your fortune's made. 
All that you say may do for ninnies ; 
But here I'll give you fifty guineas, 
If you in future cease your singing. 
Far better to ^et gold a-ringing." 
He stammered thanks, look'd shy^ and 

then. 
In sudden fear, sneak'd home again. 
He hugs the bag, sits down to think, 
Then counts and weighs. The merry clink 
Fills him with rapture o'er his prize — 
The golden pasture for his eyes. 
With dumb delight 'twas long regarded. 
Then in a chest securely hoarded. 
With cunning lock and iron band. 
Against the burglar's daring hand. 
No sleep for him : the silly wight, 
k^ mi^^t fearful, watch'd all night ; 
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If purrs the cat, Turk wags his tail, 
Unwonted horrors him assail — 
The house he searches, in beliei 
To light upon some skulking thief. 
At length with blows, in anger given. 
Away the animals were driven : 
Poor Turk, that oft his hand would Hck, 
And play full many a canine trick ; 
His darling cat, without a flaw. 
Of shining skin and harmless paw ! 
He learns at last, the more he spares, 
That riches ever come with cares : 
Deprive his heart of many a joy, 
Its freedom and its peace destroy — 
The peace which honest natures prize, 



Whose loss no gold indemnifies. 
The wealthy neighbour's gift was vain, 
Johann soon gave it back again : 
The fatal bag destroy'd his rest, 
His heart with weariness opprest. 
**Meinherr,*' he said, **your bag I bring, 
No longer gold I'll watch, but sing. 
Oh ! take it back, 'tis free resigned, 
And leave to me my cheerful mind. 
Though you may envy me my pleasure, 
I'll not exchange it for your treasure. 
Heaven's favour, Herr, it seems to me, 
That now my voice again is free ; 
Again I'll be a silence-breaker — 
Johann, the merry basket-maker ! " 



■<«o*^ 



$HE ^ouNG 'Peacemaker. 




^HBBE was a school for boys in a small 
village, and this school was kept by a 
good, kind master, who loved little children, 
and liked to see them happy. It was a 
great trial to him to find that soon after 
some children of the name of Wilson came 
to the school, the boys, who had formerly 
been kind and gentle to one another, were 
now always disputing and quarrelling. The 
Wilsons tried to have all their own way, 
and to rule the whole school. They had 
never learned to give up anything, nor to 
win their companions by love rather than 
by force. One spring day a party was pro- 
posed to the hills, but the Wilsons said, 
"Oh no t the hills will not do at all, we 
shall go to the woods birds-nesting.'' They 
knew their master would not like them to 
take the nests which the patient mother 
bird had made, but they thought they might 
do it without being found out. Lewis 
Wright, also a new boy, was of a mild dis- 
position, and when the other eight children 
began to raise their voices angrily, some 
declaring they would go to the wooiSf others 



that they would go to the hills, he took no 
side in the matter, and stood quietly listening 
to the dispute. He was not the eldest boy 
in the school, nor the strongest, nor the 
cleverest ; but he was the best — he was a 
peacemaker ; and when each party tried to 
make him say that he would be on their 
side, Lewis mildly said he would take no 
side, he only wished each would give up a 
little, and not quarrel. At last by his advice 
the matter was settled thus : —They should 
go by the woods, and return by the hills ; 
and the party set out under the care of the 
master's eldest son. Soon, however, the 
Wilsons began to tease the little boys, 
pushing them down in the dust, throwing 
their caps over the hedge, and many tricks 
which schoolboys call fun, but which every 
good, kind person would call unkindness. 
An elder boy, who had a high spirit, and 
did not like to see the little ones teased, 
struck James Wilson, and declared he would 
not suffer him to spoil the pleasure of the 
younger ones. It was ri^kt ta l^<b ^Sc^'sct 
part, but it ^aa TCio\» x\^\» \»q ^\x^^ "^ ^a»^^^- 
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fellow. Lewis saw that it wonld end in a 
quarrel, and going up to Edward Hall, he 
said, <* You are too wise and kind, I am 
sure, Ned, to spoil our day ; let us, you and 
I, take the little boys under our care, out of 
harm's way." But James Wilson was very 
angry, and said he would not stand Edward 
Hall's blow, and seizing him by the collar, 
shook him rudely. '* Shake hands," said 
Lewis, '* and beg pardon, do, Edward ; it is 
noble to acknowledge ourselves wrong, and 
James might only mean it in play, after all ; 
don't let us make a quarrel out of a trifle.*' 
The hand was held out, and the boys were 
reconciled by means of the young peace- 
maker. 

Lewis did not content himself with this 
one act of peacemaking : it was his daily, 
hourly prayer that his schoolfellows should 
live in love. The Wilsons were often very 
unkind to him, but he bore all patiently, 
and tried to win them back. Once James 
Wilson struck Lewis ; the colour mounted to 
his face, and the hand was raised to strike 
again ; but he remembered the example of 
the great Peacemaker, who, when He was 
reviled, reviled not again, and he forbore. 
That day was full of proofs of James Wil- 
son's quarrelsome temper : he jogged the 
desk where Lewis was writing hid copy, and 
spoiled a line of nice round-hand by this 



means ; but Lewis did not complain. . He 
hid up his Latin grammar, and teased the 
little boys ; but still Lewis bore it silently. 
On the evening of this day James Wilson 
fell from the top of a wall, and bruised him- 
self so badly that the doctor was sent for, 
who said that James must lie in bed many 
days. It was the breaking-up week, and a 
sad disappointment to lose the frolics of 
that time. No one liked James, and no boy 
was fond of sitting with him ; but Lewis 
returned good for evil, and on the grand 
night of all, when the others had supper in 
the dining-room, and games and pleasures 
of all sorts, Lewis sat by the bedside of the 
poor boy, reading to him kindly, and trying 
to console him for what he had lost. It 
was Lewis, too, who spread a little feast 
before him, bought out of his own money, 
and offered him the giffc of a book which he 
longed to possess — a book which Lewis 
valued, and Lewis was not rich. When it 
was time to go to bed, how surprised was he 
to see tears in James's eye ! ** Pray, Lewis, 
forgive me," he said, '' and teach me to be 
a peacemaker, like you." ** I cannot teach 
you," said Lewis, ** but Jesus Christ can; 
and, oh 1 1 shall be glad if you will ask Him." 
** I will indeed," was the reply, ** for I have 
often heard you say those words of Jesus, 
' Blessed are the peacemakers.' " 




<H»- 



NECDOTES OF 




OGS. 



fe^ADiES too often spoil dogs. They pet 
^^ them, and over-feed them, and foolishly 
carry them instead of allowing them the 
healthy exercise of a good run. Dogs are 
faithful creatures, and ought always to be 
treated with kindness. It has been said 
that the boy who is cruel to dumb animals 
is very likely to grow up a cruel man, and 
no reader of the Hive wishes to be that. 

Dogs are sagacious as well as faithful. 
The extraordinary sense of a dog was shown 
In iibe following instance : — 



<< A gentleman, residing near Pontypool, 
had his horse brought to his house by a 
servant. While the man went to the door, 
the horse ran away, and made his escape to 
a neighbouring mountain. A dog belong- 
ing to the house saw this, and of his own 
accord followed the horse, got hold of the 
bridle, and brought him back to the door." 

If the animals had a humane society, the 
hero of the following might have put in a 
fair claim for a medal : — 

'< During a severe frost and fall of snow in 
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ScoUandy the fowls did not make their 
appearance at the hour when they nsually 
retired to roost, and no one knew what had 
become of them. The house-dog at last 
entered the kitchen, having in his mouth a 
hen, apparently dead* Forcing his way to 
the fire, the sagacious animal laid his charge 
down upon tiie warm hearth, and im- 
mediately set off. He soon came again with 
another, which he deposited in the same 
place, and so continued till the whole of the 
poor birds were rescued. Wandering about 
the stack-yard, the fowls had become quite 
benumbed by the extreme cold, and had 
crowded together, when the dog, observing 
them, effected their deliverance ; for they all 
revived by the warmth of the fire.*' 

Not a few professing Christians might 
profitably imitate the church-going ten- 
dencies of our next specimen : — 

'' It is a curious fact that dogs can count 
time. I had, when a boy, a favourite 
terrier, which always went with me to 
church. My mother, thinking that he 
attracted too much of my attention, ordered 
the servant to fasten him up every Sunday 
morning. He did so once or twice, but 
never afterwards. Trim concealed himself 
every Sunday morning, and either met me 
as I entered the church, or I found him under 
my seat in the pew." 

Dog0 have often died of grief for the loss 
of their masters. The following exhibit the 
opposite phase of canine sentiment : — 

*^ Dogs have been known to die from ex- 
cess of joy at seeing their masters after a 
long absence. An English officer had a 
large dog, which, Jxe left. with,. his fax)0)iily in 
England, while he accompanied an expedi- 
tion ti> America, during the war of the 
coIon|es. Throughout his absence, the 
anima^ app^ed very' much de[j]^);ed; When 
the officer returned home, tiie dog, who 
happened to be lying at the door of an 
apartment into which his master was about 
to enter, immediately recognised him, leaped 



upon his neck, licked his face, and in a few 
minutes fell dead at his feet. A favourite 
spaniel of a lady recently died on seeing his 
beloved mistress after a long absence." 

The next was what the Americans would 
call ** wide-awake'*: — 

** A small cur, blind of one eye, lame, ugly, 
old, and fiomewhat selfish, yet possessed of 
great shrewdness, was usually fed along 
with three large dogs. Watching his 
opportunity, he generally contrived to seize 
the best Mt'of offal or bone, with which he 
retreated into a recess, the opening to which 
was so small that he knew the other dogs 
could not follow him into it, and where he 
enjoyed his repast without the fear of 
molestation.*' 

The dog of the succeeding anecdote might 
have taken lessons from Mrs. Gamp, and 
qualified for the profession of sick-nurse : — '- 

'* His mistress always has her shoes 
warmed before she puts them on; but 
during the late hot weather her maid was 
putting them on without their having been 
previously placed before the fire. When 
the dog saw this, he immediately interfered, 
expressing the greatest indignation at the 
maid's negligence. He took the shoes from 
her, carried them to the fire, and after they 
had been warmed as usual, he brought them 
back to his mistress, with much apparent 
satisfaction, evidently intending to say, if 
he could " It is all right now.' " 

The following dog performed the duties of 
post-boy ** for a consideration** : — 

** At Albany, in Worcestershire, at the 
seat of Admiral Maling, a dog went every 
day to meet the mail, and brought the bag 
in his mouth to the house. The distance 
was about half a quarter of a mile. The 
dog usually received a meal of meat as his 
reward. The servants having one day 
neglected to give him his accustomed tneal, 
the dog, on the arrival of the next mail, 
buried the bag, and it was only after consider- 
able search that it was fQUxx<i«" 
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^EHEMIAH REPROVING ;SaB BATH- BREAKERS. 



have an mterentmg account of i 
' aneient Sabbath breakers in tlio 
"hook of Nehemiah chapter sm fiom (ho I 
16th to the end 
of the S2Qd 
Tsrse, and of 
{he conduct of 
» maa of God 
towards them. 
The men ol 
those days 
Aetedmasimi 
IftT -WKS to men 
in ont own 
times, buying 
gelling, and 
ttansacting 
their' ordinary 
bneiness on a 
day which God 




ed to be kept 

holy. The Sab 

bath was .insti 

tated before 

ihe giving of 

the law, 80 that 

it ia more than 

ft Jewish ordi 

nanee. It ib 

pkrt of the 

moral law 

whiohon'rliord 

Jems did not 

dertroy, ' but 

fiiMUed, eBtabliehed, and made binding on 

fntnre generations. In observing the ordi- 

nanoes and statutes of God, honour and 

nwards are certain, both here and here- 



NLutuun BEFROvihu 



after But in shghting and disobeying 
there Will he pnniBhment, if not visibly in 
this world m the worhl to come. 

Nohemiah 
furnished a 
bright example 
to all the pro- 
fessors of god- 
linesB. He 
honoured the 
Sabbath him- 
self, and he 
was.aaagover- 
nor, deter- 
mined that his 
people should 
honour it like 
wise If we 
cannot com 
mand and com 
pel we can 
exhibit an e-t 
ample of re 
gard to this 
high and holy 
day proving 
that we esteem 
it a dehght 
and a privi- 
lege to assem- 
ble with those 
who keep holy- 
day in tho 
eauctuaries of 
theLord, where 
God has promised to meet us and to bless 
us. 

" Them that honour me, I will honour, 
saith the Lord." T. J. B. 
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HILD'S 



iYMN. 



BT THE BfiV. A. PATON. 




iHouaH in a sinfal world I live, 
And short my span of time, 
Yet, Lord, if Thou me wisdom give 
To seek a brighter clime — 

All will be well. 

Quick-circling years sweep off mankind, 

Like leaves before the blast ; 
But if each coming season find 

Me wiser than the past — 

All will be well. 

With health, Lord, should'st Thou me 
bless, 
And prosperous make my days. 
And I my gratitude express 
By living to Thy praise- 
All will be well. 



K with affliction Thou see fit 

To try me here below, 
And I resignedly submit, 

Nor murmur at the blow — 

All will be well. 

K when — life pass'd — I come to die. 

Thy Spirit shall me cheer. 
Commanding all my doubts to fly. 

By whispering, " Do not fear " — 

All will be well. 

If on the great, the judgment day, 
When from death's power set free, 

I hear my dear Bedeemer say, 

** Come, dwell in bliss with Me ! " — 

All will be well. 



«>*»■ 




^HORN IN THE •^ILLOW. 



jjT^iTTLE Mabel went to visit her grand- 
-^ mother. She seemed happy all da^, 
for she had everything to make her happy. 
But when her grandmother went to look at 
her after she was asleep, she saw tear-drops 
in her eye-lashes. 

" Ah,'* said the old lady the next morn- 
ing, ** you were a little home-sick last night 
my dear." 

"Oh, no, no, grandmother," Mabel re- 
plied. **I could never be home-sick with 
you." 

It was just the same the next night, and 
the next; at length her grandmother 
thought, as^ the child seemed troubled, she 
would sit in the next room until she went 
to sleep. Presently, although Mabel was 
tucked up, she began to ruBtle the quilt and 
shake her pUlow. Then grandmother heard 



a little sob, so she went to her and said, 
" Mabel, you have a thorn in your pillow — 
what is it?" 

Then the little girl hid her face and 
began to cry. Her grandmother was 
troubled. 

At length Mabel answered, " Oh, grand- 
mother, when I am alone here I cannot for- 
get how I said, * I won't, mother,' and I 
cannot unsay it; mother is so good, and 
loves me very much, and — I — I was so 
naughty, grandmother." 

TJ;ie tears streamed afresh down the 
child's cheeks. Here, then, was the thorn 
in the pillow, and she could not withdraw 
it. And so it will be by-and-by with the 
little boy who is at home now. When he is 
away amongst strangers he will think of 
\ tixo \iomQ qI\l\^ Q\:iMkQQd^ and the recollee 
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tion of some nnkind word or action will be 
a thorn in his pillow when he retires at 
night. And that little girl who does not 



care to help her mother now, and looks 
cross when told to do anything, will find a 
thorn in her pillow when her mother is dead. 




■♦•o^ 



IGGING FOR 




OLD. 



BY G. B. GRIFFITH. 



"At the foot of the rainbow lies a pot of gold." 




:hen I was a little lad, a good old 
friend, long since gone to his reward, 
used to frequently relate excellent stories 
from his own experience to the "children's 
circle." One of these pleasant narratives 
always struck me as specially valuable. 
Here it is : 

Some rather uncrupulous wag had told 
Willie "Winn that the quotation at the head 
of this article was absolutely true ; and one 
afternoon, when a beautiful shower marched 
off to the east with a splendid rainbow on 
its back, like the gay sash of a militia 
officer across his shoulders, Willie looked 
sharp for the exact location of one foot of 
that bright •*bow of promise," and saw 
precisely where it rested — ^in the corner of 
his father's great garden. He snatched a 
hoe and slipped around behind the shed and 
ran for the charmed spot — ^without being 
observed, he fondly fancied — and on climb- 
ing the last wall which intercepted his 
vision^ what was his disappointment to find 
that he was mistaken in the locality — that 
the foot of the rainbow was a quarter of a 
mile beyond, in a valley in the pasture. 
" Nevermind," thought Willie, ** I can run 
there directly, and it is not much harder 
digging than in the garden after all.*' 

Boy-like, he ran at full speed for the 
valley, scarcely looking at the object of his 
search till on the brow of the hill over- 
looking the golden valley, when, to his 
great grief, he saw the glittering promise 
was away on the opposite Ml He thought 






of Ghengis Khan and the spider, but did 
not think of David Crockett; so he deter- 
mined to " go ahead," without being sure 
he was right. A tangled swamp lay in his 
path, but rainbow gold lay beyond. Tom 
clothes, torn feet, and bleeding hands were 
drawbacks to the enjoyment, to be sure ; 
but a pot of gold would not only repay all 
damages, but also serve to purchase a much 
coveted ball and bat, upon which young 
Wilhe had set his affections. But the most 
serious drawback to the enjoyment was the 
final discovery, on emerging from the 
brambles, that the rainbow, in the phrase 
of the Western backwoods men, was 
" nowhar," and that the setting sun had 
left but a small legacy of light to the weep- 
ing earth, for the benefit of our Willie in 
his homeward march of a long mile of 
swamp and hill and valley. 

Poor boy I he went to bed that night 
thinking that Ghengis Kahn was no better 
that a myth, and Davy Crockett was the 
true philosopher after all. His father and 
mother spared him that night, judging that 
meditation was the best sauce for such a 
dish as he had made for himself. In the 
morning his mother brought him his 
clothes, nicely dried and mended, and with 
a smile and a kiss told him his father 
wished to see him. Now what could it be ? 
Nothing bad, surely ; for his mother would 
not betray him with a kiss. He hurried up 
and went to hia \ix^%»'<Li»»'s»\i, ^^^i^ "^ V^^s^ 
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to ask, after all. Breakfast over, his father 
said kindly, "Willie, you want some money, 
do you ? " 

Willie looked down, and the rainbow 
began to shine in his face as well as his 
thoughts, for he blushed warmly. 

**And so you thought you would chase 
the rainbow last night, led off by Josh 
Wiggins* old joke. It was no use to slip 
behind the wood-house ; I saw you, and 
guessed your errand.*' 

The rainbow grew all red in Willie's face, 
but he was mute, and hardly peeped from 
under his hat to see what was coming next. 

** You saw the foot of the rainbow in the 
garden, did you ? '* 

. *'Yes, father,*' Wilhe said, timidly, and 
looked up a Uttle. 

" Well, so did I,** added Mr. Winn ; ** and 
now get your hoe and come with me, and 
we'll dig there, and you shall have half the 
money we get.*' 

WiUie looked up full and fair, with a 
world of wonder and timid delight in his 
great eyes. ^ 

** Why, father ! I thought you would call 
it all nonsense ; you said Josh was joking.'* 

** Oh, well, we'll see if there is no gold 
there.** 

They went off to the great garden ; Willie 



in a wonderment at every motion, and 
prompt to do whatever his father directed. 
Mr. Winn turned up the ground with a 
spade, and Willie raked it all over ; and by 
direction of his father was very careful to 
pick up every pebble and stick which might 
interfere with the charm which was to be 
wrought. Then they furrowed the land into 
squares, like a checker-board, and Willie 
wondered and wondered, till, directly, Mr. 
Winn produced a bag of some small matter, 
in which the boy began to smell, not pre- 
cisely a rat, but — 

" Why, father, that's carrot-seed ! You 
are planting carrots I I thought we were 
going to dig gold I " 

His face fell considerably at the discovery. 

" Not digging gold to-day, my son, but 
getting ready for the fall ; when the carrots 
are grown we'll dig their beautiful gold; and 
you shall have more money to purchase 
what you desire than if you were chasing 
rainbows all the year." 

WiUie was not quite satisfied then, for 
the gold fever was on him high at that time; 
but when the harvest came he learned a 
very pleasant and permanent lesson — that 
industry, in regular productive channels, is 
worth much more than the golden roots of 
all the rainbows since Noah's flood. 
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%CENE FROM SBlFE. 
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YOUNG man entered the bar-room of a 
village tavern, and called for a drink. 

**No," said the landlord; ** you have 
had the delirium tremens once, and I cannot 
sell you any more." 

He stepped aside to make room for a 
couple of young men who had just entered, 
and the landlord waited on them very 
poHtely. The other had stood by silent 
and sullen, and when they had finished he 



walked up to the landlord and addi-essed 
him : — 

** Six years ago, at their age, I stood 
where those young men are now. I was a 
man with fair prospects. Now, at the age 
of twenty-eight, I am a wreck, body and 
mind. You led me to drink. In this room 
I formed the habit that has been my ruin. 
Now sell me a few glasses more, and your 
work will be done. I shall soon be out of 
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the way; there is no hope for me. But 
they can be saved. Do not sell it to them. 
Sell to me, and let me die, and let the 
world be rid of me ; but for heaven's sake 
sell no more to them I " 

The landlord listened, pale and trembling. 
Setting down his decanter, he exclaimed : — 

'< God help me, this is the last drop I 
will ever sell to anyone I *' 

And he kept his word. 

Boys, this is just what drink does for a 
man. It takes away alLMs manhood. The 
drunkard is a slave to his appetite. Drink 
robs a man of his health. It robs him of 
his money. It robs him of comfort in his 
family. Drink does worse things than this 
— it robs a man of his soul : "No drunkard 
shall inherit the kingdom of God." 

You boys say: " Oh, there's no danger of 
my becoming a drunkard." I hope none of 
you will ever come to such a miserable 
state ; but there's danger, more danger 
than you think, imless you take the one 
way of abstaining entirely from intoxicating 
drinks of every kind. 



No man ever meant to become a drunkard. 
But he thought a glass or two now and 
then would not hurt him. And so he kept 
on ; he did not stop at a glass or two. The 
longer be kept on the harder it was to stop ; 
and before he knew it he was a drunkard ! 
The worst of it is, too, that he loves this 
evil habit, his hard, bad master, better than 
he loves his liberty. 

Oh, boys I it's awful work that is done in- 
side those liquor saloons. Keep on the sa(^ 
side of them — the outside. You will be in 
no danger of becoming a drunkard if you 
never drink. Keep on the safe path. 

But to keep in the safe path of total ab- 
stinence you need to have God's help. Do 
not trust to your own strength, to your own 
good resolutions. Ask God to keep tempta- 
tion from you, and to make you strong to 
resist it when it does come. 

** Look not thou upon the wine when it 
is red, when it giveth his colour in the cup, 
when it moveth itself aright. At the last it 
biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an 
adder" (Prov. xxiii. 81, 82). 



-»•<»■ 



lEMMYS # ROUBLE. 



Jjr5^ AMMA, I won't go to school any more I " 
^^^ said little Jemmy, rushing into his 
mother's room, and angrily throwing him- 
self upon the sofa. 

" Why, what is the matter, my son ?" 

" I'm not going to be tormented by that 
Bill Simpkins ! He plagues the very life out 
of me ; and to-day he pushed me off the 
side-walk into the mud." 

•* I am very sorry my little boy has so 
much trouble ; but I wonder if he always does 
just right. Don't he sometimes provoke a 
quarrel ?" 

** No, indeed, mamma. I never do any- 
thing to him till he commences on me." 

" Then what do you do ?" 



** Oh, I just go at him. To-day I told 
him just what I thought of him ; and I 
threw a stone at him too." 

** My child, your little heart is not right. 
Don't you remember the words of Jesus, 
that papa read this morning for family 
worship, 'Whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other 

also'?" 

** Oh, I never can be so good as that, at 
least as long as I have to be with such rough 
boys." 

** Jemmy, darling, don't you know that 
Jesus left His beautiful example, and His 
loving words, to help us, in this bad world, 
to get along with bad boys and with wicked 
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men, and to overcome temptation of every 
kind ? Don't you think He knew what was 
best for us, and what we could do, and what 
we couldn't do ?" said his mother, earnestly. 

Jemmy was thoughtful. The next day he 
went to school as usual ; and £rom day to 
day it was very evident that he was gaining 
a decided victory. He was attentive to his 
studies, and always came home with a cheery 
look. One day, wlien he was telling what 
fine times the boys had on the playground, 
and what a nice school they had, his mother 
asked him how it was that he was so dif- 
ferent from what he was at the commence- 
ment of the term. ** Why," said she, " you 
are like another boy !" 

" I have been trying," said Jemmy, ** to 



practice on those words of Jesus you talked 
with me about. I asked Him to show me 
how, and now I find it works first-rate. 
The other day I overheard Billy Simpkins 
saying it wasn't any fun to try to plague 

Jemmy L , because he didn't mind it 

any, and took everything so good-naturedly." 
Boys ! there is a great deal of wise philo- 
sophy in that passage about the cheeks. 
At first it seems very hard ; but if you try 
to practice it, asking Jesus to show you how, 
like little Jemmy, you will find it will work 
most beautifully in your lives. Big, rough 
boys don't find much fun in trying to hector 
little boys that don't mind it at aU ; and the 
wickedest kind of men are usually disarmed 
by a kind word and a cheery look. 
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OYS WITH THEIR 
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OADS. 




IT would be hard for you to guess what 
these two boys, about whom I am going 
to tell you, had on their backs. Only think 
of it ! One of them had his father, and the 
other had his mother on his back. But 
they were stout enough to carry them. And 
they were hurrying along with their great 
loads as fast as they could go ; as though 
there was some great danger behind them, 
as indeed there was. 

It was more than a thousand years ago 
that these boys lived. And their home was 
in the island of Sicily, where was a volcano, 
or a burning mountain. The mountain did 
not always bum, but only once in a while. 
Well, one day the mountain began to burn 
very suddenly, and to pour out from the top 
and the sides, fiery streams of melted earth 
and stones, and to throw out great showers 
of ashes, so that the people near by had to 
fly for their lives. 

JDike the rest, these two boys, or young 

meu, began to enatob up one thing and 

Another, to Bare it ; when all at once one 



of them stopped, and said to his brother, 
" Anapius," for that was his name, ** there's 
father and mother; they can't run &st 
enough, and we must carry them." ** That's 
so," said his brother, whose name was 
Amphinomous. These are queer names to 
us, but they were their real names. So, 
dropping and leaving everything else, they 
ran quickly after their fattier and mother, 
who were tottering slowly along, and one 
boy took one, and the other boy took the 
other on their shoulders, and carried them 
far away in safety from the fire. 

A great many people saw these two boys 
with their curious back loads, and were very 
much pleased. Long after this old father 
and mother were dead, and long after these 
two boys themselves were dead also, it was 
talked about, how they carried them on their 
backs. And in memory of these young men, 
the people called the path that they took, 
" The field of the pious." 

This kind of piety is called filial piety. 
\ TldQ '&\\Ai^ ^^1^ ^^^^^ dQoI about it. That 
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is what the Fifth Commandment meims, 
" Honour thy father and. mother." These 
two young men had no Bible, but tiiey had 
Jdnd, affeotionate hearts, and so they left 
everything else to save thqir parents. And 
all good children will have just such hearts 



towards their parents. They may never 
carry them on their backs, but they can 
oarr^them iA:thoir he^ts, i^d that will be 
just as good; 

God will see it : and ^q will [be pleased 
with it, and never forget it. 



<*o»^ 





HEAP ^EDICINE, AND "I^LENTIFUL. 




uNSHiNB is what we mean. Don't 
neglect your books little folks, you will 
sJways regret it if you do. But having 
learnt your lessons with care get out into the 
sunshine. This is what a certain good man 
says about it Last Sabbath was a day of 
unusual duties, and Monday morning, with 
loud-clamouring work all about us, we said 
" Our call this morning is to the fields.** We 
made a bold dash, and at a speed that no 
one dared halt we were soon beyond the 
city limits. As we hastened past, a brother 
clergyman shouted, *' Whither away ?'* |We 
answered, " In quest of sunshine I" And 
was there ever a brighter luxury ? The 
cup of the morning had been washed out by 
a shower; the leaves, autumn-turned, 
shivered their fiery splendour across the 
path ; the hum of the city became fainter, 
and we found what we wanted floating on 
the lake, tangled in the bushes, rippling 
among the green grass, dripping from the 
sky— sunshine. Glorious sunshine ! With 
it we filled our eyelids, our mouth, our 
hands. We opened our entire physical 
capacity to take it in. We took out our 
soul and saturated it in the lush light. We 



absorbed it in all our pores, and rolled it 
around our nerves ; and after we could hold 
no more inside, lifted our face and held it so 
aslant that it ran down over us — the sun- 
shine. What do the blind do without seeing 
it ? How can the factory employes get on 
without feeling it ? Let all the ministry on 
Monday morning be turned out into it. By 
the following Saturday night it will ripen all 
the acidity out of the sermons. The world 
wants more sunshine in its disposition, in 
its business, in its charities, in its theology. 
For ten thousand of the aches and pains and 
irritations of men and women we commend 
the sunshine. It soothes better than mor* 
phine. It stimulates more than champagne. 
It is the best plaster for a wound. The good 
Samaritan poured out into the fallen 
traveller's gash more of this than of wine 
and oil. Florence Nightingale used it on 
Crimean battle-fields. Take it into all the 
allies, on board all the ships, by all the sick- 
beds. Not a phial full, nor a cup full, nor 
a decanter full, but a soul full. It is good 
for spleen, for liver complaint, for neuralgia, 
for rheumatism, for failing fortimes, for 
melancholy. We suspect heaven is sunshine. 



.— <«o*> 




AY AND 




IGHT. 



!o ascertain the length of the day and 
night at any time of the year, double 
the time of the sun's risings irinoh gives the 




length of the night, and double the time of 
setting, which ^^^^ ^Sel'^ Vjh^^ ^\ *^£^ 
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iHE ^ABBATH 
»hb following hymn is by William Cow- 
per. It is not much known, as it was 
not published with his works. It is very 
suitable for a Sunday morning's prayer, and 
we would recommend our young friends to 
commit it to memory : — 

** Hear, Lord ! the song of praise and 
prayer 

In heaven, Thy dwelling-place, 
From children made the public care, 

And taught to seek Thy face. 

** Thanks for Thy word, and for Thy day ; 

And grant us, we implore, 
Never to waste in sinful play 

Thy holy Sabbaths more. 




)CHOLAR'S ^YMN. 

<' Thanks that we hear — but, oh, impart 

To each desires sincere, 
That we may listen with our hearts^ 

And leam^ as well as hear ! 

<' For if vain thoughts the mind engage 

Of elder far than we. 
What hope that at our heedless age 

Our minds should e*er be free ? 

<< Much hope — if Thou our spiiits take 

Under Thy gracious sway, 
Who can'st the wisest wiser-make, • . 

And babes as wise as they. 

** Wisdom and bliss Thy word bestows, 

A sun that ne'er declines ; 
And be Thy mercy shower'd on those 

Who placed us where it shines I'* 



■<•<»■ 




AXIMS. 



fffrpE only is the rich and happy man who 
f^ gains such a treasure as lies above 
the storms of this world. 



We ought not to be proud .of well-doin 
for the judgment of God is far different iro 
the judgment of men. 
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•^UZZLES. 




IHE answer to the first question in the 
July number is ** 75 miles." The 
answer to the second is ** Short." 

The following have answered both ques- 
tions correctly : — ^A. J. Haynes, E. T. 
Williamson, W. Jones, W. K. Ackland, L. 

A. Smith, G.F. Pickard. 

The following have answered one cor- 
rectly : — T. Dale, B. Illingworth, D. Denton, 
C. Scholey, J. Mitcheson, M. E. Glegg, J. 

B. Jenkins, J. E. North, J. H. Davies, 0. 
Taylor, M. A. Harrod, A. Harrison, L. A. 
Baker, W. H. Whitworth, S. Tatham, C. 
S. Butterworth, T. E. Wakefield, T. Schol- 
field, G. T. Dunning, J. W. Stafford, F. 

Zowe, J. W. Mitchell, W. Smith, W. H. 
Whitworth, J. E. WaieiSeJd, A. J. HayneB. 



The joint salaries of two young 

women in Paris amount to 4,400 A 

One spends two-thirds of her salary,' ik3ad 

the other three-fourths. Between tbemfh.^ 
save during the year 1,310 francs. .Wli«* 
is the amount of salary received by each? 

A Ghabade. 
My first is a river which flows in the sonibf 
My second expressive of pain, .[W6iki 

My third is a distance too great for ibe 
My whole secures vigour again. 

Letters for the Editor to be addressed — 
Rev. R. Gray^ 

Heywood, Lanoashiie. 
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DABE say many of the readers of the 
Hive think it must be very nice to be 
a king or a queen, and to have carriages, 
and servants, and money to buy anything 
or to go anywhere with. But kings and 
queens have their troubles as well as their 
joys. It is more difficult to be a good king 
than it is to be a good carpenter or a good 
blacksmith. Position, you know, children, 
and power, are burdens ; and as a bag with 
twenty pounds of flour is heavier than a 
bag with five pounds, so the burden of king- 
ship is heavier than the burden of house- 
building. When news was taken to our 
present Queen that her uncle William lY. 
was dead, and that her reign had begun, she 
wept, and asked ''That good man, the' 
clergyman," to pray for her, that God would 
help her to reign in righteousness. No 
doubt the love which the English people 
cherish towards Her Majesty is the result of 
her being a praying woman — a woman 
anxious to do what is right. 



ZAK. 

We give with this number the likeness of 
the present Emperor of Russia. He is fifty- 
nine years old, and has been reigning nearly 
twenty-three years. Since he began to rule 
the country, Bussia has very greatly im- 
proved in every respect, and the improve- 
ment is owing largely to his influence. He 
is kind-hearted, and more anxious that the 
people shall have comfortable homes, and 
just laws, and good food, than that he him- 
self may live in luxury. He takes great 
interest in public affairs, and seems to be 
striving to govern wisely and well. At 
present Eussia is at war with Turkey. The 
cruelty of the Turks toward the Cluristians 
in their land was the cause of the war ; and 
it is hoped that the consequetice may be 
the end of that cruelty, and a long season 
of peace and prosperity for both Turkey and 
Eussia. Let us pray that the time of peace 
may come soon, so that the little boys and 
girls there shall be able to return to their 
homes before the worst of the winter sets in. 



—<*<»■ 




OB THE 

FEW years since, a vessel sailed from 
England, with a captain whose 
habitual blasphemy, drunkenness, and 
tyranny so disgusted the crew that some 
of the most fatal consequences might have 
taken place but for the sudden and alarming 
illness of their cruel and depraved com- 
mander. The mate took charge of the ship, 
and the captain, greatly afflicted in his 
cabin, was left,Hby the unanimous voice 
of a hardened crew, to perish. He had 
continued nearly a week in this neglected 
state, no one venturing to visit him^ when 
the heart of a poor boy on board was touched 
wi'ih biB BufferingB, and he determined to 
enter the cabin and speak to him. He 




ABIN 



OY. 



descended the companion-ladder, and open<- 
ing the state-room door, called out — 

** Captain, how are you ?" 

A surly voice replied, " What's that to 
you ? Be off." 

Next morning, however, he went down 
again — ** Captain, I hope you are better.'' 

** Oh, Bob, Pm very bad — been very ill 
aU night." 

'< Captain, please to let me wash your 
hands and face ; it will r^fresl^ you very 
much.'* 

The captain nodded assent. 

Having performed this kind office, the 
boy said, ** Please, master, let me shave yon." 

He was permitted to do this also ; and 
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having adjudted the bed-olothes, he grew 
bolder, and proposed some tea. The captain 
knew he had no mercy to expect from his 
crew, and had determined not to solicit any. 
"1*11 perish," said his obstinate, perverse 
soul, " rather than ask one favour of them.*' 
But the kindness of this poor boy found its 
way to his heart ; and, in spite of all his 
daring, independent spirit, he relented, 
and his iron face displayed the starting 
tear. 

The captain now declined apace : his 
weakness was daily increasing, and he 
became gradually convinced that he should 
not live many weeks at farthest. His mind 
was filled with increasing terror as the pros- 
pect of death and eternity drew nearer to 
his confused and agitated view. He was 
as ignorant as he was wicked. Brought up 
among the worst of seamen in early life, he 
had imbibed all their principles, followed 
their practices, and despised remonstrance 
or reproof. A man-of-war had finished his 
education ; and a long course of successful 
voyages, as master of a vessel, had contri- 
buted to harden his heart, and led him not 
only to say, ** There is no God,** but to act 
under that persuasion. Alarmed at the 
idea of death, and ignorant of the way of 
salvation, with a conscience now thundering 
conviction to his guilty soul, he cried one 
morning, just as Bob opened the state-room 
door and affectionately inquired, *< Welf, 
master, how is it with you this morning ?" 
"Ah, Bob, Tm very bad; my body is 
getting worse and worse ; but I should not 
mind that so much were it not for my soul. 
Oh, Bob, what shall I do ? I'm a great 
sinner. Tm afraid I shall go to hell — ^I 
deserve it. Alas, Bob, I'm a lost man." 

" Oh, no, master," said the boy. *< Jesus 
Christ can save you.'* 

"No, Bob, no, I cannot see the least pro- 
spect of being saved. Oh, what a sinner I 
have been ! What will become of me ? *' 

His stony heaxt was hroken, and he poured 



out his complaints before the boy, wbo strove 
all he could to comfort him, but in vain. 

One morning the boy just appeared, when 
the captain cried out, *'0h, Bob, I've been 
thinking of a Bible. I know there is not 
one in the cabin ; go forward and see if 
you can find one in the men's chests.** 

The boy succeeded, and the poor dying 
man beheld him enter with tears of joy. 

"Ah I Bob, that will do — that will do ; you 
must read to me, and I shall soon know 
whether such a wicked man as I am can be 
saved, and how it is to be done. . Now, Bob, 
sit down on my chest, and read to me out of 
that blessed book." 

" Where shall I read, master ?'* 

** I do not know. Bob. I never read it 
myself ; but try and pick out some places 
that speak about sinners and salvation,** 

"Well, master, then 1*11 take the New 
Testament ; you and I will understand it 
better ; for, as my poor mother used to say, 
there are not so many hard words there.** 

The boy read for two hours, while the 
captain, stretching his neck over the bed- 
place, listened with the eagerness of a man 
on the verge of eternity. Every word con- 
veyed light to his mind, and his astonished 
soul soon beheld sin as he had never seen 
it before. The justice of God in his eternal 
ruin struck him with amazing force ; and, 
though he heard of a Saviour, still the great 
difl&culty of knowing how he could be saved 
appeared a mystery unfathomable. He had 
been ruminating a great part of the night 
on some passages Bob had read, but they 
only served to depress his spirits and terrify 
his soul. The next morning, when the boy 
entered the state-room, he exclaimed — 

** Oh, Bob, I shall never live to reach the 
land. I am dying very fast; you*ll soon have 
to cast me overboard ; but all this is nothing 
— my soul, my poor soul I Ah, Bob, my 
dear lad, what will become of my soul? 
Oh,l8hallb^\o^Uox^^«t* CiW!^\.^^'^^T«:^y 
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any more than the Lord's Prayer my mother 
taught me.*' 

** Oh, Bob, pray for me ; go down on 
your knees and cry for mercy ; do. Bob, 
God will bless you for it. Oh, kneel 
down and pray for your poor wicked 
captain.'' 

The boy hesitated — the master urged 
— the lad wept — the master groaned, ** God 
be merciful to me, a sinner !*' Both cried 
greatly. ** ph. Bob, for God's sake, kneel 
down and pray for me." 

Overcome by importunity and compassion, 
the boy fell on his knees, and with heavy sobs 
cried out, ** Lord, have mercy on my poor 
dying captain ! Lord, I am a poor, igno- 
rant, wicked sailor-boy. Lord, the captain 
says I must pray for him, but I don't know 
how. Lord, have mercy on him. He says 
he shall be lost — Lord, save him I He says 
he shall go to hell — ^Lord, take him to 
heaven I He says he shall be with devils 
— oh, that he may be with angels ! Thou 
knowest I love him, and am sorry he is so 
ill. The men won't come near him, but 
I'll do the best I can for him as long as he 
lives ; but I can't save him. Lord, pity 
my poor captain ; see how thin and how 
weak he is ! Oh, comfort his troubled 
mind I Oh, help me. Lord, to pray for my 
master." 

The captain was too much affected to 
speak. The simplicity, sincerity, and 
humility of the lad's prayer had so much 
impressed his mind, that he lay groaning 
inwardly with spiritual anguish, and wetting 
his couch with his tears. Bob retired on 
deck, for the scene had quite overcome him. 
In the evening he again read the Bible to 
the captain, whose soul appeared to receive 
every word with indescribable eagerness. 
The next morning, on entering the state- 
room, the boy was struck with the extra- 
ordinary change visible in his master's 
features. That gloomy horror which had 
so long added to the natural ferocity of hia 
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weather-beaten countenance had fled ; and 
while his afflictions had softened and more 
fully exhibited the various parts of his 
countenance, the circumstance of the past 
night had settled the whole arrangement of 
his features into a holy, pleasant, calm, 
and resigned state, that would seem to say, 
An heir of grace can ** find glory begun 
below." 

'< Oh, Bob, my dear lad," said the captain, 
with great humility, ** I have had such a 
night ! After you left me I fell into a sort 
of dose; my mind was full of the many 
blessed things you had been reading to me 
from the precious Bible. All on a sudden 
I thought I saw, in the comer of my bed- 
place, Jesus Christ, hanging bleeding on 
the cross. Struck with the idea, I thought 
I arose and crawled to the place, and cast- 
ing myself at His feet in the greatest agony 
of soul, I cried out for a long time, like the 
bUnd man you read of, ' Jesus, thou Son of 
David, have mercy on me.' At length I 
thought He looked on me. Yes, my dear 
lad. He looked at your poor wicked captain ; 
and oh. Bob, what a look it was ! I shall 
never forget it. My blood rushed to my 
heart— my pulse beat high — my soul thrilled 
with agitation; and waiting for Him to 
speak, with fear not unmixed with hope, I 
saw Him smile. Oh, my child, I saw Him 
smile — yes, and He smiled on me^on me^ 
Bob. Oh, my dear boy. He smiled on 
wretched, guilty me. Ah, what did I feel 
at that moment I My heart was too full to 
speak ; but I waited, and ventured to look 
up, when I heard Him say, hanging as He 
did on the cross, the blood streaming from 
His hands, and feet, and side— oh, Bob, 
what sounds were these ! — shall I ever hear 
His beloved voice again ? — I heard Him say, 
in sounds that angels cannot reach, * Sov, 
be of yooi clieer; thy dnSf which bs many^ are 
aU forgiven thee ! ' My heart burst with joy ; 
I fell prostrate at His feet ; could not utter 
a^ox9L\)\x\.'G\K>T3,^Qnv%loryI' Theyiskm 
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vanished; I fell back on my pillow; I 
opened my eyes ; I was covered with per- 
spiration ; I said, ' Oh, this cannot be a 
dream 1' No, Bob, I know that Jesus bled 
and died for me ; I can believe the promises 
— the many precious promises you have 
read to me out of the Bible, and I feel that 
the blood of the cross can cleanse even me, 
I am not now afraid to die ; no. Bob, my 
sins are pardoned through Jesus. I want 
no more : I am now ready to die ; I have 
no wish to live. I cannot — I feel I cannot 
be many days longer on this side of eternity. 
The extreme agitation of my mind, of late, 
has increased the fever of my body, and I 
shall soon breathe my last.*' 

The boy, who had silently shed many 
tears, now burst into a flood of sorrow, and 
involuntarily cried, ** No, my dear master, 
don't leave me." 

"Bob," said he, calmly, **my dear boy, 
comfort your mind ; I am happy — I am 
going to be happy for ever. I feel for 
you as if you were my own child. I am 
sorry to leave you in such a wicked 
world, and with such wicked men as sailors 
are in general. Oh, may you ever be kept 
from those crimes into which I have fallen. 
Your kindness to me, my dear lad, has been 
great ; God will reward you for it. To you 
I owe everything as an instrument in the 



Lord's hands. Surely He seUt yoti to me ! 
God bless you, my dear boy : tell my crew to 
forgive me, as I forgive and pray for them.' 
Thus the day passed in the most pleasing 
and profitable manner, when Bob, after 
reading the Bible as usual, retired to his 
hammock. Eager the next morning to 
meet again, Bob arose at daylight, and 
opening the state-room door, saw his master 
had risen from his pillow, and crawled to 
the corner of his bed place, where, in his 
dream, he beheld the cross. There he 
appeared kneeling down in the attitude of 
prayer, his hands clasped and raised, and 
his body leaning against the ship-side. The 
boy paused, and waited a few moments, 
fearful of disturbing his master. At length 
he called, in a sort of whisper, ** Master." 
No answer. ** Master." No reply. He 
ventured to creep forward a little, and then 
said, " Master." All was silent I Again he 
cried, ** Captain." Silence reigned. He 
stretched out his hand and touched his leg ; 
it was cold, and stiff, and clammy. He 
called again, ** Captain." He raised his 
hand to his shoulder ; he tenderly shook it. 
The position of the body was altered: it 
declined gently until it rested on the bed ; 
but the spirit had fled some hours before, 
we hope, to be with Christ, which is far 
better. 



-^•o^ 
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HE UrOKEN ^AW. 




BOY went to live with a man who was 
counted a hard master. He never 
kept his boys. They ran away, or gave 
him notice they meant to quit ; so he was 
half his time without or in search of a boy. 

The work was not very hard— opening 
and sweeping out the shop, chopping wood, 
nuining errands^ and helping around. At 
tft8# Sam Fisher went to live with him. 

** Sam's a good hojr, " B&id bis mother. 



^* I should like to see a boy now-a-days 
that has a spark of goodness in him," 
growled the new master. 

It is always bad to begin with a man who 
has no confidence in you, because, do your 
best, you are likely to have little credit for 
it. However, Sam thought he would try ; 
the wages were good, and his mother wanted 
him to go. 
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days, before, in sawing a cross-grained stick 
of wood, he broke the saw. He was a little 
frightened. He knew he was careful, and 
he knew he was a pretty good sawyer, too, 
for a boy of his age ; nevertheless the saw 
broke in his hands. 

" And Mr. Jones will thrash you for it,' 
said another boy who was in the wood-shed 
with him. 

" Why, of course, I didn't mean it, and 
accidents will happen to the best of folks," 
said Sam, looking with a very sorrowful air 
at the broken saw. 

''Mr. Jones never makes allowances," 
said the other boy ; '' I never saw anything 
like him. That Bill might have stayed, 
only he jumped into a hen's nest and broke 
her eggs. He dared not tell of it ; but Mr. 
Jones kept suspecting and suspecting, and 
laid everything out of the way to Bill, 
whether he was to blame or not, till Bill 
couldn't stand it and wouldn't." 

** Did he tell Mr. Jones about the eggs ? " 
asked Sam. 

** No," said the other boy ; ** he was 
afraid, Mr. Jones has got such a temper." 

" I think he'd better have owned up at 
once," said Sam. 

" I suspect you'll find it better to preach 
than to practise," said the boy. " I would 
run away before I'd tell him." And he 
turned on his heel and left poor Sam alone 
with his broken* saw. 

The poor boy did not feel very comfortable 
or happy. He shut up the wood-house, 
walked out into the garden, and then went 
up to his little chamber under the eaves. 



He wished he could tell Mrs. Jones; but 
she wasn't sociable, and he had rather not 
'< Oh, my GK>d," said Sam, falling on his 
knees, ** help me to do the thing that's 
right" 

I do not know what time it was, but when 
Mr. Jones came into the house the boy 
heard him. He got up, crept downstairs, 
and met Mr. Jones in the kitchen. 

** Sir," said Sam, •* I broke your saw, and 
I thought I'd come and tell you 'fore you 
saw it in the morning." 

" What did you get up to tell me for ? " 
asked Mr. Jones. *' I should think morning 
would be time enough to teU of your care- 
lessness." 

"Because," said Sam, "I was afraid if I 
put it off I might be tempted to lie about it. 
I'm sorry I broke it, but I tried to be 
careful." 

Mr. Jones looked at the boy from head to 
foot, then, stretching out his hand, " There, 
Sam," he said, heartily, "give me your 
hand. Shake hands. I'll trust you, Sam. 
That's right. Go to bed, boy. Never fear. 
I'm glad the saw broke ; it shows that the 
mettle's in you. Go to bed." 

Mr. Jones was fairly won. Never were 
better friends after that than Sam and he. 
Sam thinks justice has not been done to Mr. 
Jones. If the boys had treated him honestly 
and ** above board," he would have been a 
good man to live with. It was their con- 
duct that soured and made him suspicious. 
I do not know how that is. I only know 
that Sam Fisher finds in Mr. Jones a kii^d 
master and a faithful friend. 



-<•<»• 
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HAT A ;§IMPLE ^ACE CAN DO. 



(NB cheerful face in a household will 
jrything bright and warm 
within. Envy, hatred, malice, selfishness, 




deapondenoy, and a boat of evil passionB \ to ^\v».m^ wA^%\A 



may lurk around the door, they may even 
look within, but they can never enter and 
abide there ; the oheerfal£ace will pat tiiem 
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EXTE *HYNGE." 



j|irj>iBOM an old parsonage 
c% Down by the sea, 
There came in the twilight 

A message to me ; 
Its quaint Saxon legend, 

Deeply engraven, 
Hath, as it seems to me, 

Teaching for heaven : 
And on through the hours 

The quiet words ring 
Like a low in^iration, 

•* Doe ye nexte thynge.'* 

Many a questioningi 

Many a fear» 
Many a doubt, 

Hath its quieting here. 
Moment .by moment. 

Let down from heaven, 
Time, opportunity, 

Guidance are given. 
Fear not to-morrows, 

Child of the King : 
Trust them with Jesus, 
' " Doe ye nexte thynge.*' 



A Recitation. 



Do it immediately, ^ 

Do it with prayer, 
Do it reliantly, 

Casting all care : 
Do it with reverence, 

Tracing His hand 
Who hath placed it before thee 

With earnest command. 
Stayed on Omnipotence, 

Safe 'neath His wing, 
Leave all resultings, 

**Doe ye nexte thynge.** 

Looking to Jesus, 

Ever serener, 
Working or suffering. 

Be thy demeanour t 
Li the shade of His presence. 

The rest of His calm, 
The light of His countenance, 

Live out thy psalm : 
Strong in His faithfulness. 

Praise Him and sing : 
Then, as He beckons thee, 

** Doe ye nexte thynge.'* 
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iHE Albatross is the largest of web-footed 
birds. It abounds in the southern 
seas, and is sometimes seen at a great dis- 
tance from land. Sailors call it the Cape 
Sheep, because it is most frequently met with 
near the Cape of Good Hope. Specimens 
of the largest kinds measure as many as 
twelve feet across the wings, and weigh 
more than twenty pounds. They often 
approach very near to vessels when out at 
sea, and their flight is exceedingly graceful, 
as they seem to float and glide in the air. 
The KUbtAm^B is rather cowardly ^ and will 



ALBATROSS. 



not only yield its prey to sea-eagles, but 
even large gulls will sometimes drive it 
away. Birds of this class have a plumage 
mostly white, dusky on the upper parts, 
with a few black feathers on the back and 
wings; but one species have a brown 
plumage, and are therefore called Quaker 
Birds by the sailors. The Albatross builds 
its nest of earth not far from the sea, and 
lays eggs about four inches long, which the 
islanders are glad to get for 1<<^^« ^^^ ^ 
the wing-bonea oi \I^^\^x^.\icLV\^^wA!sc«iTSi»^^ 
tobacco pip^a wi9l nwc\ovxs^ m^^rSsSl ^ai'asS^^* 
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I^APAK ig an island- empire of Eastern 
^ Asia. The native name is Dd Xipoii, 
or QreatNipon, wMeh means "The Land of 
the Eisiitg Sun." Japan comprehends fouT 
large islands, but there are also 3,80) small 
islands inclnded in the empire. The area ' 
Df the cotm try is estimated at 266,600 square 
miles, and it is divided for the purpose of 



government into eight provinr-fes, eiily- 
eight departments, aud 622 districts. Agri- 
culture is the chief occupation ol the people. 
They are said to be careful farnera, and 
their farms are models of order and neat 
ness The land is very fertile it grows 
cotton nee wheat maize buckwheat 
millet potatoes and turnips The Japanese 




gentry wear a loose silk robe extending from 
Uie neck to the ankles, but gathered m at 
the waist, round which is fastened a girdle 
of brocaded silk. Over this is worn a 
loose, widesleeved jacket, or spencer a 
cylindiioal cap made of bamboo and silk 
white stockinga, and neat straw sandals 
complete the attire. Tronsers are worn 
only by ofiBcials on oemBionB of special 



caiemony The inhab tants number a little 
over thirty milhons During the last few 
years Japan has been opened to Europe for 
the purposes of trade and commerce and 
the rulmg classes seem anxious to benefit 
as much as possible from western civihsa 
sation The people are ingenious and 
simple mmdfid lu tina ^'t'w^ 'jyt'ea. 'aXia^'i. 
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iuto and admiring a peeprshow with as 
much enjoyment as English boys would do. 
In many respects they are but boys yet, 
but it is likely that great changes will take 
place amongst them during the remaining 



part of this century. Already ibey have 
railways connecting some of tbe principal 
towns, and the names of the several stations 
are called out in the English tongue by 
Englishmen who act as guards and porters. 



-0*o^- 



-DDIE'S 

^j^ALLiE and Eddie went to spend the 
■fiiS- afternoon with the Lamberton children. 
After they were tired of play, and good Mrs. 
Lamberton had finished her work, she sat 
down and talked to them about the blessed 
Saviour. ** Eddie," she asked, "do you 
know anything about Jesus ?" ** Jesus 




ONFIDENCE. 



loves me, this I know, for the Bible tells me 
so," promptly responded Eddie. "And 
could anyone have given a better answer ?'* 
said the dear woman upon relating the 
little incident. Dear children, you may 
feel sure of Christ's love, and oh, give Him 
yours in return, and be His for ever. 



■<*o*o- 





R. 

^HE lean-to back of the kitchen faced to 
the east, and into it the first bright 
beams of the summer sun were shining upon 
a boy who was chopping wood. As he 
struck blow after blow upon it the chips flew 
here and there around him ; and no one 
would have thought that any boy could 
whistle so cheerily who was making so little 
progress. 

Evidently he could not put his sunny 
spirit into the log, for there it lay, as knotty 
and cross-grained as it was before he started 
to work upon it. He was too busy to hear 
the footsteps that were coming nearer every 
moment, and presently some one spoke. 

** Halloa, Frank ! '' 

Eesting the axe upon the log, he said, 
" Good morning to you, Henry. Where are 
you bound at this early hour ? " 

** To bring the cows up from the pasture, 
of course, and as usual. What are you up 
to?" 

** Chopping." 

" H'm— chopping ? What?" 

''Don't jou see ? The log." 
''The log, did yon B&j ? I'd like to see 
J'oii work at it a bit/' 



\ 



RY. 

*' Would you ? Well, here then," Frank 
said, as he made a few more breaks in the 
bark, **I can't get on very fast, Henry, 
but every little helps." 

** It's little indeed," answered Henry, in 
a chafing tone of voice, ** and I wouldn't be 
bothered with it." 

** I would, though, for it was given to me 
by Mr, Croft, and mother needs the kind- 
lings to get my breakfast this very morning." 

** I suppose old stingy thought that he 
was doing great things when he gave you 
that log ; for my part, I should think he 
would be ashamed of it." 

** Oh, no ! he offered it, and I accepted 
it. You know that money is not so plenty 
with us as it was before father was killed on 
the railroad ; and, as I said before, every 
little helps." 

" Such a knotty, snarly thing I never 
saw before; it must have been a very 
crooked twig that made that tree — eh, 
Frank?" 

** That's so. And I must say I've learned 
a good lesson from it," 

** A lesson?" 

^'X^B. '^o'<3cist ^A i^^Wday that it 
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reminded her of some folks' tempers — full 
of crooks and turns, so that a body never 
knew where to find them. And, besides, 
that Qodmade the tree to grow in that way, 
and perhaps it was given to me to prove 
whether I had a good enough tempei* to 
conquer the difficulties. So I mean to be 
as patient as I can." 

"All right; good boy, you are. Go 
ahead and do your duty.'' 

"I always want to. Because, you see, 
I've got an account to render some day 
about this thing.*' 

" Tut ! I want to know if you are foolish 
enough to think that Ood cares anything 
about how you cut the wood, or whether 
you cut it at all or not ? " 

" Certainly He does. The Bible says, 
* The very hairs of your head are all num- 
bered ; ' and that not a sparrow can fall to 
the ground without the knowledge of God.*' 

«* What has that to do with your chopping 
wood ? " 

*'A great deal. It teaches me that if 
our Heavenly Father is so careful about 
dumb creatures that cannot praise and love 
Him, that He will watch over us in the 
smallest things if we trust in Him." 

"If that's so, chop away." 

"Which Frank did for some moments in 
silence, for he knew that idling away time 
would never make the kettle boil ; and he 
was beginning to feel a little hungry for his 
breakfast. 

Presently Henry asked, " Frank, how do 
you mean to get that thing broken up ? 
Those bits of splinters do not amount to 
much." 



**Do you think so? Why, look here, 
man, I have half a bucketful abeady," 
Frank said, as he scooped them up in his 
hands and threw them into an iron-bound 
pail that was beside him. " I do not mean 
to break the log all up to-day, but I intend 
to do it in the end, for I have a first-rate 
friend to help me, one that never fails to 
render assistance in time of need." 

** Have you ? I don't see anyone here," 
said Henry, as he looked into the comers of 
the shed. 

•* Perhaps not ; because he only appears 
to those who desire to see him. And he is 
certainly here by me. I will tell you his 
name, and advise you to make friends with 
him at once. I call him Mr. Try — a fine, 
plucky fellow he is, I can assure you, and 
good company when you get used to enter- 
taining him. If a job is never so hard, and 
you have no idea how to get through with 
it, call upon Mr. Try, and see how soon 
success will come." 

Frank went on with his chopping, and 
Henry started to call up the cows, thinking 
as he walked off that perhaps it would be a 
good thing to follow the good advice. 

Do not make any ** perhaps " about it, 
little folks, but be assured that the sooner 
you become acquainted with so trustworthy, 
reliable, and honest a friend as Mr. Try, the 
better it will be for you ; a great deal better 
than to sit down and fret over what you 
have to do. And if you have a temper as 
knotty and hard as the log, bring the light 
of God's word to shine upon it, and then 
keep at work upon it imtil you get it fit to 
grow in the home where Jesus dwells. 



-o*<»- 
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HAT »OYS AND :aBlKLS AEE DOING. 




:e shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 
And fill our future's atmosphere 
With sunshine or with ab&de. 



The tissue of the life to be 
We weave with colours all oux <i^^rcL^ 
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Thoroughly 'Practical ^oke. 




YOUNG man of eighteen or twenty, a 
student in a university, took a walk 
one day with a Professor who was com- 
monly called the student's friend, such was 
his kindness to the young men whom it was 
his office to instruct. 

While they were now walking together, 
and the Professor was seeking to lead the 
conversation to grave suhjects, they saw a 
pair of old shoes lying in the path, which 
•jbhey supposed belonged to a poor man who 
had nearly finished his day's work. 

The young student turned to the Pro- 
fessor, saying, ** Let us play the man a trick. 
We will hide his shoes, and conceal our- 
selves behind these bushes, and watch to 
see liis perplexity when he cannot find them." 

** My dear friend," answered the Professor, 
" we must never amuse ourselves at the 
expense of the poor. But you are rich, and 
may give yourself a much greater pleasure 
by means of this poor man. Put a crown- 
piece, if you have them, in each shoe, and 
then we will hide ourselves." 

The student, luckily having two crown- 
pieces, did so ; and then placed himself with 
the Professor behind the bushes hard by, 
through which they could easily watch the 
labourer, and see whatever wonder or joy 
he might express. 



The poor man soon finished his work, and 
came across the field to the path where he 
had left his coat and shoes. While he pat 
on his coat he sUpped one foot into one of 
his shoes. Feeling somethmg hard, he 
stooped down and found the^rown. As- 
tonishment and wonder were upon his 
countenance. He gazed upon the crown, 
turned it round, and looked again and again ; 
then he looked round on all sides, but could 
see no one. Now he put the money in his 
pocket, and proceeded tp put on the other 
shoe ; but what was his astonishment when 
he found the other crown ! His feelings over- 
came him. He fell upon his knees, looked 
up to heaven, and uttered a loud and fer- 
vent thanksgiving, in which he spoke of hib 
wife, sick and helpless, and his children, 
who by some unknown hand would be saved 
from perisliing. 

The young man stood there, de^ly 
affected, and with tears in his eyes. 

" Now," said the Professor, •* are you not 
better pleased than if you had played your 
intended trick ? " 

** Oh, dearest sir," answered the youth, 
'* you have taught me a lesson that I shall 
never forget. I feel now the truth of the 
words — * It is more blessed to give than to 



receive. 



» »» 
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$W0 ^ITTLE 

iHEY got most woefully discouraged one 

day, all their miniature household 

arrangements were awry. Dolly's head 

took a sudden freak at dinner, and fell into 

her lap ; next the salt and sugar jumped 

together ; finally their table obstinately re- 

fased to stand on three legs any longer, and 

toppled over on the £oor. That was the 

Jast drop in their cup of grief. Our Utile 




)^INNIES. 

ninnies concluded earth was a tiresoma 
place, and it was time to go to heaven. 

**But then," said Vinnie, pushing 8 
treUis work of brownest hair away from 
bluest eyes, **how are we going to get 
there ? " 

** Walk and walk till we conie to where 
the sky leans down, then climb itt/* Ifinnie 
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They got their hats and waterproofs. 
** Shan't we say good-bye to mamma ?" 
asked Yinnie, holding back a little. 

" No, 'twould make her sorry. After we 

get there she'll be rec rec " The 

great big word was beyond Minnie, and she 
paused. 

*' Recompiled," suggested Vinnie. 

** Yes, she^ be recompiled," 

Off they pattered, hand in hand, a little 
under five, a little over six years old, and 
as near alike as it is possible for children 
to be with the difference of months between 
them. By and by they came to a great 
white temple, up whose imposing stairway 
crowds of people were going. ** The sky 
don't seem a bit nearer; but may be we 
went through and didn't know it, and it is 
here,*' said Minnie. 

•. " Here I with such a lot of imid on the 
steps V answered Vinnie, with a shrug of 
her small shoulders. 

** Oh, yes, that can't be helped, you see ; 
there are so many going up all the time. 
Let's see, any way." 

They ascended with the throng, and 
Mini^ie went forward to take a peep. She 
returned, radiant with delight, to say in a 
rev^ent whisper, ** We're there," and to 



lead Vinnie forward. There was a glitter 
of lights and flowers ; some white-robed 
kneeling figures ; soft music from an unseen 
choir; sweet odours wafted to and fro, and 
hosts of people gathering sileutly in pew 
and aisle. It was only the observance of 
some special day among Ritualifcts, but for 
a few raptured moments the two bedazzled 
little ninni.s fancied it a foretaste of 
eternal glories. 

** It ain't heaven a bit ; there's candles, 
they don't have them there," said Vinnie. 

*< You're right, little one," remarked a 
gentleman close by; ** you havut got to 
heaven yet, although I judge you can't be 
very far from it." 

** Any way," said Minnie, '* I think I'd 
rather go home than get to heaven just 
yet." 

** So would I," answered Vinnie ; ** I don't 
care if Dolly's head is off, and the table 
broke, I want my dinner." 

Discovering that they were lost, the 
gentleman took Ihem home. Arrived there, 
everything looked so snug and clioerfiil, our 
two little ninnies concluded not to tr^^ to 
get to heaven again until they were called, 
** It'll be time enough then," remarked 
Minnie, sagely. — Maihje Carra', 
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N Effective Dinger. 



^K old man living in the southeast of 
London was very hardened in sin and 
unbelief, and would not allow anyone to 
speak with him about his soul. He would 
meet every attempt made to do him good 
with sarcasm or indifference ; but little 
^mily, a neighbour's child, used to go into 
the house where he lived and sing some of 
her Sunday-school hymns. He was often 
deeply affected while she sung. One day 
he was noticed wiping a tear away when 



she had finished, and turning to his daughter 
said, ** I can't help feeling when she sings, 
/• rshe sings as if she felt every iconL'^ Little 
Emily has been suddenly taken away to 
join the angelic singers in heaven, but she 
has left behind her on earth one trophy oi 
her power to sing for Jesus ; for the old 
man is converted, and wbat touched his 
heart first was tbe singing that came from 
a heart tliati*VfeU^Ne>f^ ^^tc^.V r-AN . 0%V«t\\e. 
Lilley. . ■ 
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PabtI. 




i£LL yon a story, my darling ? 
WiBki shall it be about ? 
Auntie's told so many stories. 
Her stock has quite run out. 

And yet, if you'll wait a moment, 

Perhaps — but I declare I 
Where have you been, little Trotty ? 

"What is this in your hair ? 

" I's been a-playing with Nattie — 
He frowed some in my eyes — 

It's dirt— he's awfully naughty ; 
He swears, tells wicked lies. 

'* I meant to have minded mamma ; 

She told me not to go ; 
But Nat said I's * jist a baby' — 

I showed him 'twasn't so." 

And now you would like a story ? 

Eeally, it seems to me 
A sermon is what you're needing — 

But there goes the bell for tea. 

So brush your tangled hair, Trotty, 

And after supper, dear, 
I'll tell you as nice a story 

As one could wish to hear. 

Pabt II. 

Away up on the mountain- side, 
A Uttle brook was starting 



UNTY TOLD S|rOTT1^. 

To wander through the Yalkys wide, 
But ere it left, at parting. 

The mother-spring, with many tears, 
Oave it this timely warning : 

'^Oh, keep thyself, througli oomio; 
years. 
As pure as on this morning." 

Gaily it glided on it's way, 

Adown through fields of clover. 
And all went well, until one day. 

The happy little rover 
Forgot the words its mother said, 

And turned aside to chatter 
With a dark stream, whose slimy bed 

Held dirty, noisome matter. 

At first the little brooklet thought 

This stream a charming fellow, 
But soon it found its waters caught 

A tinge of dirty yellow. 
Alarmed, it tried to run away, 

But circling eddies found it. 
And round and round in rapid play 

They close and closer bound it. 

You think it was too bad, you say. 

Well, Trotty, dear, take warning; 
The brook or boy that goes astray 

Will find 'tis hard returning. 
And now, next time, I would not feaf) 

But just show Nattie Howard 
You'd rather mind your mamma dear) 

Than be a little coward. 



-»K»- 



•^fLUAH AND 



»LISHA. 



ST^LUAH and Elisha were very different 
^Si nien in many things ; but they were 
alike in this, that they both loved and 
served God. And God gave them both 
power to work miracles, and to teach the 
Israelites what they ought to do. 
Now we find that, now-a-days, characters 
diiSer very muob. No two persons are just 



alike in their natural temperament. Boi 
there is one thing that everyone needs, no 
matter what his temperament may be, no 
matter whether he is young or old, and that 
is, the grace of God in his heart. 

You may be like Elijah or like Elisha in 
your natural character. Yon ought to be 
like both of them in this — serving^Gtod. 
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ONTENTED 



Bit 



TLE 



lANNIE. 




iHEBE are some little folks, I am sorry to 
say, whom you can't please, no matter 
how hard you may try. I am thinking now 
of a little hoy I know, who will cry and 
whine and fret, first, because he wants 
bread and butter. His sister will cut him 
a slice of bread and spread it carefully, 
saying pleasantly as she gives it to him, 
" Here's nice bread and butter for Tommy." 
Then Tommy begins to fret and whine and 
cry because ** there is no sugar on it." His 
patient sister gets the sugar-bowl and 
sprinkles the sHce all over with nice white 
sugar, till every little hole is full, for she 
knows just how he will carry on if there is 
one hole even that the sugar doesn't happen 
to get into. But as she has tried so hard 
she feels sure that it will suit him this time. 
" Here, Tommy dear," she says, ** it's all 
thick with sugar now." But Tommy, in- 
stead of being pleased, begins to cry harder 
than ever, and stamps his foot, and says he 
" won't have it at all ;" he ** wants cake.'* 

Umph ! don't let us talk about this 
naughty little boy any more. Let us talk 
about a dear little girl I know, named 
Fanny, who is pleased with everybody 
and everything you do for her. You would 
like to know how old she is, wouldn't you ? 
She used to say, " I'll be four next 
knockover/*' Well, ** knockover," as she 
calls it, has just past ; and the day she was 
four I happened to call at her mother's. 
Fannie, with a little white fur cap perched 
upon her head, came running to meet me, 
and a happier child I never saw. ** It's my 
birfday" she cried, ** and I dot this hat and 
a *iitle s'awl, all ready to go sleigh-riding." 
Her little sister had bought the hat for her, 
but not having taken Fannie's head along 
to measure by, the two did not fit each 
other very well. ** Is your cap big enough, 
Fannie ?" I asked. ** yes," she ex- 



claimed ; *' jes fits me. And see, it's dot a 
'ittle mouse on it, and blue feathers. 
Don't you want to see my s'awl ?" " Yes, 
indeed," said I ; so she trotted ojff and 
brought the shawl. It was a little red and 
white plaid one, just about warm enough 
to wear in the house. **Look," she ex- 
claimed, putting it on ; ** red and blue and 
green and all kinds of colours 1" I would not 
spoil her pleasure by teUing her it was only 
red and white, so I only said, ** You are 
going to wear it sleigh-riding, Fannie, are 
you?" **Yes," she cried, in great glee; 
** won't it keep me nice and warm ? And 
drandma's don away, and she's don to det 
me some striped stockings, and somefing 
else. I don't know what. I dess maybe 
she'll wite and tell me." I drew the dear 
little thing to me and pressed two kisses on 
each round rosy Uttle cheek, one for every 
year of her short happy life. But even this 
pleased her more than you can think. She 
then dragged a chair close up beside me, 
and began to tell me about the doll that 

Katie H had given her. ** And only 

fink," she said, ** now I dot two dolls." 
She folded her little hands in her lap and 
gave a great sigh of content ** dear," 
she exclaimed, **I dot so many things I 
don't know what to do." ** You will have 
to give a part of them to some little girl 
who hasn't any at all," said I. *' yes, so 
I will," she cried ; and the thought of doing 
this seemed to please her as much as any- 
thing else. So you see she is not a bit 
stingy either. 

I need not ask you which of these two 
children you would love the best if you 
knew them. I hope if any of you ever feel 
like being cross or finding fault when 
people are trying to please you, you will 
think of Fannie ondtt^ \o\i^\^<^\iSt^\s^^\&'^ 
of being Tike cxo^b, \>3i\i»?5Y3 ^^"^^ "^^^^^ 
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(S) HELD in my hand a little dry tree, an 
t±) infant hemlock." Had it lived a cen- 
tury it mjght have towiered up above all the 
forest, and held up its head in miEbjesty. 
But it grew on a sort of bog, and a muskrat, 
digging his hole under it, bit off its roots, 
and it was dead. It was full of limbs and 
knots and gnarls, and I felt curious to know 
how it happened that it was so. 

** Poor fellow ! If you had all these limbs 
and knots to support, no wonder you died.'* 

" And with my roots, which were my 
mouths with which to feed, all cut off too." 

" Yes, but where do all those ugly limbs 
come from ?'* said I. 

** Just where all ugly things come from,*', 
said he. "I am pretty much like other 
men. Find out wljere my limbs come from, 
and you. will find where all human sins 
come from." ' 



ARABLE. 

** I'll take you at your word, sir." 

So I took out my ki^ife and peeled Qff all 

the bark. But the limbs and the knots 

were left. , . * . 

** You must go much deeper than.that. 



sir.' . . .• . ' : • 

So I began to split and take off Ij^rer^of. 

wood after layer. But all the kriots wcra 

there. : . • 

** Deeper still," said the diry stick. _ . 

Then I split it all off; and separating it, 
the heart was laid barQ ; it looked like a 
small rod about six feet . long, and perhaps 
an inch through at the large end. Ah ! 
and I was now surprised to see that every 
limb and knot and gnarl started in the 
heart. Every one was there, and every one 
grew out of the heart. The germ or the 
starting-point of each one was the centro 
of the heart. 



-o^<»- 



*^UZZLES. 




i HE answer to the first piizzle in the 
September Hive is — l^hree geese. The 
answer to the second is— 8899*3 acres. 

The following have answered the first 
correctly : — J. R, Bennett, W. H. Whitworth, 
K. Bridge, T. E. Wakefield, E. S. Bennett, 
A. J. Hayncs, T. Dale, J. G. Simpson, B. 
Illingworth, B,, T. Williamson, J.Mitcheson, 
A. Horrox, W. Chegwiddeu, F. J. Cleg- 
widden, L. Nagington, R. H. Durrans, C. 
Taylor. 

We have not receive 1 a single correct 
answer to the second. Four correct answers 
to the- July puzzle caroe to hand after wo 
had gpn^ to press last month. 

Divide £20 among six persons, so that the 



share of each may be as much as those of 

all who go before put together. 

• ■ . ^ ' ' ' ■' ♦ . - 

First, take a cord and pull Vfith all your 
might ; ... •, , . . 

Next; ask a man to help you if he please; 

Then, hail the superintendent of the cars, 

And ride from Leeds to London at your 
• ease. 



Letters for the Editor to be addressed ^ 
Rev. R. Gray, 

Hey wood, Lancashire. 



London : T. Newton , Methodic t &ee Church 
Book-room, 119, Salisbury-squdxe, Fleet- 
' street, E.G. : * ' — - • 
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OHNNY 

OHNNT NuTTALL is an orphan boy, who 
tries to earn an honest living by selling 
apples, oranges, or any other kind of fruit. 

The people mostly call him ** Sunshine," 
because he has such a merry face, and 
answers every inquiry with cheerful speech. 
His clothes are ragged, as you may see 
in the engraving, and a deal too small 
for him; but he is never dirty if he can 
help it, and if you were to ask him how it 
is that he is so careful to wash his face and 
comb his hair, seeing that his clothes are so 
badly torn, he would no doubt reply that he 
cannot afford new clothes as yet, nor can 
he help growing so much faster than his 
old ones do ; but that if clothes are scarce, 
soap is cheap enough and water plentiful ; 
and then his voice would shake a Httle as he 
added — 

** You see, sir, I like to be nice and cleanly 
because mother would not be pleased if she 
knew that I was careless, and did not wash 
in the morning when I said my prayers." 

Sunshine thinks much about his mother 
and of the prayers she taught him before 
she died and went to meet his father, who 
had gone before her to the home in heaven. 
When his father lay upon the sick-bed, and 
knew that he could not recover, he often 
talked with his wife about Johnny, who was 
only a baby then, and urged her to bring 
him up 80 that he might fear the Lord; 
and she readily promised that she would, 
for she was a godly woman and as anxious 
as his father was that Johnny should grow 
up to be a good man. When her husband 
died she worked hard to earn money that 
she might buy bread for both ; but after a 
time she too fell sick, through having too 
much work, the doctor said, and at length 
she aljBO was called to die and leave Sun- 
sbine behind, witbont any near relative to 
care for him. He bad grown big enougli 




\ 



UTTALL. 



then to understand his mother*s teachings, 
and he never forgot the solemn but sweet 
seasons they had together, when * he sat 
reading the Bible, and his mother sought to 
explain the lessons of that blessed Book. 

It was a sad, sad day for Johnny when 
his mother died, and he felt his utter loneh- 
ness; but it had been arranged that he 
should go to the house of a kind neighbour, 
who had promised that he should never 
want a corner to sleep in whUe he was well- 
behaved and did his best to get on. He 
had gone out with fruit before, so lie 
knew a httle about it ; and now he is up 
and away betimes each morning, because 
he says his mother used to explain that 
when we pray, ** Give us this day our 
daily bread," it means that we wish God to 
put us in the way of getting it, and so en- 
joying it. 

Sunshine has plans in his head, little as 
he yet is, and indulges in the luxury of a 
day-dream as much as the oldest or the 
richest. He cannot save a great deal just 
now, he says, for small boys have large 
appetites, especially when they have to be 
knocking about all day, as he has to be; 
but he has a few shillings laid by, and in 
a while he hopes to buy a donkey, and sell 
fruit on a larger scale. And who knows, as 
he very pleasantly put it when I was talk- 
ing with him the other day — 

** "Who knows, sir, but that I may make 
something out yet ? Dick Whittington va8 
not always rich." 

Yes, who knows! If he keeps to his 
present path — avoiding bad company, and 
attending the Sabbath-school and evening 
classes — we may one day hear of Sunshine 
as filling a position of trust and usefulness} 
and then we wiU shout, << Hurrah for Johxiny 
Nuttall, the fruit-boy, with a smiling &06 
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tABY. 



A BBGITAtlON. 




ims is the baby— hear how he crows! 

He laughs all down, from the top of 
his CBOwn 
To the ends of his comical little pink toes. 
He came to this world to take a survey, 
And he finds it so funny he thinks hell stay. 
At first he was filled with a mild surprise, 
He opened his mouth, and he opened his 

eyes, 
He looked and he wondered, and sucked his 

thumb, 
And to this conclusion he's finally come — 

That it's all a joke. Give him a poke — 

The sly little rogue I he knows, he knows. 

It's the funniest world he's been in yet. 

He thinks all the people a very queer set, 

And he chuckles and laughs, and thrives 

and grows 
On nothing but laughter, I do suppose 
That in thinking it over he carCt keep sober. 
Even in sleep he seems to keep 
A faint remembrance of something he's 

heard; 
The ghost of a joke that was very absurd 
Haunts his repose. 



For three little dimples steal out and in, 
Two in his cheeks and one in his chin, 
And his face reflects the light that gleams 
On the sunny side of the land of dreams. 
When he wakes it will be to laugh ; 
He's always at it — ^I can't tell the half. 
I'm sure he knows 

That Uttle old woman with bells on her toes ; 
He's coaxed her, and hoaxed her, and stolen 

the trick 
Of making music wherever he goes. 
The brightest, sunniest, merriest, funniest, 
Most nonsensical mite of a man 
That anyone knows ! 
The cunningest, craziest, tipsiest elf I 
When other folks fail him he'll laugh at 

himself. 
What do you think ? Tip him a wink, 
And off he goes ! 
Eoll him and rumple him, toss him and 

tumble him, 
Hear how he crows I 
He laughs all down from the top of his 

crown 
To the ends of his comical Uttle pink toes. 



<*o*^ 






_AISY'S 

*^^iTTLE Daisy and her mamma waited on 
the platform for the cars to get ready 
to take them to grandpa's. The engine, a 
few yards off, was puffing and hissing plea- 
sanUy, as though it was glad to get a rest ; 
for this was a '* half-way station," and here 
those who travelled expected '* ten minutes 
for refreshments. ' ' 

The eating-house had swallowed all the 
passengers but one. This one was a fine- 
looking, middle-aged gentleman, but his 
head was bent low, and his face looked 
as the aky does when thiclr olouda coyer it. 



OOD 



# 



ORDS. 



He walked up and down with long steps, 
but did not once look at Daisy. He mat- 
tered to himself, but did not seem to hear 
nor see anything. 

Little Daisy saw the trouble in his face, 
and her baby heart (she was only a year 
and a half old) longed to comfort him. She 
slipped her hand from mamma's, and when 
he again came near she took a step or two 
forward, made a quaint little bow, and 
cooed out in her sweetest tonea^ ** "Sss^ ^V 

The geuL^emwi ^\«^^^^> «oSl Vjj^Jm^ '^ 
her, the ttou\A^ «^aSLm\lv^ «^«^* 
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** How do ?*' Daisy again lisped, as her 
sweet, grave face looked tip at him. 

**How do you do, my little lady?*' he 
asked in pleased surprise, as he held ont 
his hand to her. 

** Pitty 'ell," she returned politely, putting 
her tiny hand in his. The darkest clouds 
had all gone from his face now. 

"Ou soUy (sorry) ? I solly, too I" were 
her next words. 

With a flash of light in his eyes, and 
something like a sob in his voice, the 
stranger caught her up in his arms tenderly. 

** I *ove *ou," she said ; and she laid her 
soft cheek lovingly against his. 



*< Her sweet words have done me more 
good than I can ever tell, madam,'' the 
gentleman said, as he put Daisy in her 
mother's arms and hurried into another 
car. 

What battle was going on in his soul that 
the little one had helped him to win, or what 
trouUe she had liftied from his heart, we 
will never know this side of heaven ; but we 
cannot doubt that God sometimes makes 
children ''ministering spirits to them who 
shall be heirs of salvation." How true that 
'' heaviness in the heart of man maketh it 
stoop ! but a good word maketh it glad,'* — 
Jessie Maggregor, 



"♦O*^ 
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WISH that pony was mine," said a 
little boy, who stood at a window 
looking down the road. 

" What would you do with him ?" asked 
his brother. 

" Ride him ; that's what I'd do." 

" All day long ?" 

** Yes, from morning till night." 

" You'd have to let me ride him some- 
times," said the brother. 

** Why would I ? You'd have no right in 
him if he was mine." 

*| Father would make you let me have 
him part of the time.^" 

'* No, he wouldn't I" 

** My children," said the mother, who 
was listening, " let me tell you of a quarrel 
between two boys no bigger nor older than 
you are, that I read about the other day. 
They were going along the road, talking 
together in a pleasant way, when one of 

't'lwdsli f b^ $,11, the pasture-l«nd in 

^lie world.' ,. . 



\ 



<«The other said, 'And I wish I had aH 
the cattle in the world.' 

*' ' What would you do then ?' asked his 
friend. 

n < Why, I would turn them into your 
pasture-land.' 

'* * No, you wouldn't,' was the reply. 

"* Yes, I would.' 

" ' But I wouldn't let you.' 

*" I wouldn't ask you.' 

"'You shouldn't do it.' 

"'I should.' 

"'You shan't!' . 

'* ' I will i' and with that they seized and 
pounded each other like two silly, wicked 
boys as they were. ' ' 

The ohildren laughed; but their mother 
said — 

" You see in what trifles quarreb often 
begin . Were you any wiser than these boys 
in your half-angry talk about an imaginarj 
pony ? If I had not been here^ Irho knoirs 
but you might have been as edily and 
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^HESE were two brothers, one, rich in the 
love of a good wife and children, bnt 
sick and poor in this world's goods; the 
other, Franz, was rich in money, which he 
loved better than anything else. 

Franz lived all alone. One bitter cold 
night, the wife of the sick brother came to 
the miser Franz, and begged for help, but 
he refused her, and she went away, saying, 
'* I pray God that the gold which has so 
hardened your heart may never weigh so 
heavy on your soul that you cannot pount 
to glory." 

This frightened Franz. By and by a 
fairy came to him, shaking bags of gold, 
and said, '^ Lie down, put your strong box 
on your chest, and I will give you gold so 
long as you can bear its weight ; but take 
care you don't get too much, for though I 
can give, I cannot take away.'' 

So Franz lay down, but he was so greedy 
of the gold that he kept wanting more, till 
at last he was so weighed down he could not 
move. And there he lay for years and 
years. At last a bright Ught shone. He 
remembered his neighbours, his brother with 



the wife and children, but he couldn't go 
near them, for he was weighed down by this 
pile of gold. 

" Oh, take it off! take it off! " he cried, 
<*and let me go." 

Then came a voice, '* Any of you, his 
family, his neighbours, or servants, anyone 
whom he has helped, may remove the awful 
load that binds him down." 

But no one stirred, and a cry burst from 
Franz, as his eye went from face to face, 
and only the memory of unkind and selfish 
words and actions came up before him. He 
saw in his sister's face that same sad look, 
as on that stormy night, long, long ago, 
when he drove her from his door, cold, 
hungry, and sorrowful. Then a wail was 
heard with these words, ** The gold that 
hardened his heart has bound him to the 
earth ; he can never rise to glory." 

The Bible says: "Having food and 
raiment, let us be therewith content ; " and 
'< charge them that are rich in this world, 
that they be not high-minded, nor trust in 
uncertain riches ; that they do good, that 
they be rich in good works." 
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>T is not likely that any of our young 
readers ever saw an adjutant. And 
yet at first sight some of them may be ready 
to suppose that they have. Storks are 
plentiful enough in England, and specimens 
are to be seen in every zoological garden. 
But a stork is not an adjutant. Some 
naturalists class them together, while others 
regard the adjutant as a type of a different 
genus. The stork, however, is quite a dwarf 
compared to thes adjutant^ which in its 
erect attitude is five feet high, while its 
wings measure some fifteen feet from tip to 
tip. I# 20 not a moe-looking bird even in a 



DJUTANT. 



picture, but it is worse still in real life, for 
its head and neck are nearly bare; a 
sausage-like pouch hcmgs from the under 
side of its neck ; and its bill is of enormous 
size. The adjutant would be an expensive 
bird to keep, for it will swallow a leg of 
mutton readily. It is a native of the warmer 
parts of India, where it is serviceable in 
devouring snakes, lizarda, and all kinds of 
offaj. Alfiiough ungainly in appearance its 
long legs are w^ell adapted to the marshes 
in which it finds its feofli, ^aA >iSaa \i^'NQi&&»J^ 
Marabou ieat\iets «t^ OoNi^KDkRft^ \iwa^ ^^s^ 
under Bide ol i\»» m'Xi^^. 
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" The first dear thing that I ever loved 
Was a mother's gentle eye, 
That smiled as I woke on the dreamy couch 
That cradled my infancy. 




Ihe above lines were brought to my re- 
membrance by the sight of the picture 
we this month present to our readers. Who 
is the author of them I cannot say. Many 
a year ago, ** when my children were about 
me," I transferred the little poem of which 
they form a part from the columns of a 
newspaper to a scrap-book which was the 
common property of the family. I soon 
had evidence of the truthfulness of the 
sentiment they embody. The young ones 
learnt the words with avidity, and frequently, 
to my great delight, did I hear them 
prattled forth with all the glee that a child's 
heart in the sweet freshness of its emotions 
can feel. 

Never was the most exquisite music so 
grateful to my ear as those infantile utter- 
ances on the domestic hearth. But a touch 
of sadness now comes mingling with the 
memory of them, for the lips from which 
they were oftenest heard, and from which 
they came with the merriest ring, are now 
inarticulate in the grave. Not, however, 
did she pass away till on her own darling 
boys — ^though for a period too brief for the 
craving of our affection — she bestowed that 
maternal care and love which made her 
own heart so joyous when bestowed upon 
herself. 

Gur picture is also suggestive to my 
memory of other poetic lines, those for 
instance from the pen of Campbell : — 

** Lo ! at the couch whore infant beauty sleeps, 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps ; 
She while the lovely babe unconscious lies, 
Smiles on her slumbering child with pensive 

And weaves a song of melancholy joy." 



" I never forget the joyous thrill 
That smile in my spirit stirred, 
Nor how it could charm me against my will, 
Till I laughed like a joyous bird,'* 



In my first quotation the mother who 
bends over her babe to meet its opening 
eyes with her smile is undoubtedly a happy 
mother. Her heart is full of gladness to 
overflowing, and that gladness she is wish- 
ful to impart to the object of her love. But 
she is a " sorrowful mother" spoken of in 
the second quotation, and in ,i^eaking to 
my young friends a word or two about a 
mother's care I should like them specially 
to mark this. The care is not always of a 
joyous kind ; sometimes it is attended with 
painful anxiety. It is so in case of sick- 
ness. In the very nature of things a child 
cannot be very self-helpful when in full and 
vigorous health. It lis necessarily depen- 
dent on others for the supply of its con- 
stantly-recurring wants, so that a mother's 
care is always precious to it; in sickness 
it is infinitely so. That is a strong word to 
use, but I use it advisedly. I mean I can- 
not tell you how precious it is. I cannot in 
my thought give any limit to its worth. 
God help the dear little sufferers in their 
sickness who have no mother's eye to watch 
over them, and no motjicnr's hand to smooth 
their pillows, and supply their little but 
pressing wants 1 

But it is no easy task for a mother to 
watch over her sick child, day after day, 
and night after night, ever on the alert to 
meet its wishes and soothe its sufferings, 
while her mind is in a state of distracting 
anxiety as to the issue of the sickness. 
And yet this is what many a mother does, 
bearing up in her sorrowful care with almost 
superhuman fortitude and energy. Dear 
readers, this is what she whom you call by 
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the sacred name of mother has done for 
many of you, and in all probability to the 
exercise of such maternal care in such cir- 
cumstances you owe the prolongation of 
your life till now. 

And more : many of you have been the 
objects of a widowed mother's care. You 
are fatherless children. In early life the 
sad bereavement fell upon you, and only 
through a mother's hands can you ever 
remember receiving parental gifts, or from 
a mother's heart parental love. This care, 
too, has not taken the form of fondness 
only. You have been cared for in every way 
practicable to the devotedness of her by 
whom the care was felt ; you have been fed, 
and clothed, and educated, and provided 
with a comfortable home, and initiated into 
an honourable trade through the consecra- 
tion to your well-being of the hands, the 
brain, the heart, the whole nature of your 
widowed mother. 

. How shall a mother's care be acknow- 
ledged, by those for whose good it is exer- 
cised? It surely ought to have some return 
from all. Those who are still young can 
make a proper return for it by their thank- 
fulness, and love, and obedience ; by being 
suich. children that their parents may feel 
that they are worthy of the care and kind- 
ness shown them. Those who have arrived 
at an age when they have to leave home, 
and go out into the wide, wide world, to 
their thankfulness and love should join a 
manner of life which will reflect credit 
upon their parentage, and give satisfaction 
and joy to the hearts in which they know 
they hold so dear a place. Indeed, the debt 
we owe to a mother's care can never be dis- 



charged while life lasts, and it is a debt 
which no right-minded person will ever 
wish to avoid paying. 

Time brings changes to everjrthing; it 
brings them to the domestic circle, and the 
relations which belong to the various 
members of it. The feeble infant develops 
into the stalwart man, the vigorous mother 
declines into the inflrm and decrepid old 
lady. These changes bring change of 
relative duty. The mother who once cared 
for others now needs caring for herself. Her 
ministering days are over, and it becomes 
her turn to be ministered to. And who shall 
do this but those who have been so greatly 
indebted to her care in years gone by ? 

I transcribe for my young friends the 
beautiful sonnet of Kirke White to his 
mother. Will they please commit it to 
memory, and imbue their hearts by its 
repetition with the praiseworthy sentiments 
it breathes? If so, I am sure many a 
mother will rejoice to reap in declining 
years what she sowed in the days of her 
devoted motherhood: — 

** And canst thou, mother, for a moment think, 
That we, thy children, when old-age shall shed. 
Its blanching honours on thy weary head. 

Could from our best of duties ever shrink ? 

Sooner the sun from his bright sphere should 
shrink 
Than we, ungrateful, leave thee in that day, 
To pine in solitude thy life away, 

Or shun thee, tottering on the grave's cold brink. 

Banish the thought ! where'er our steps may roam. 
O'er smiling plains, or wastes without a tree, 
Still will fond memory point our hearts to thee, 

And paint the pleasures of thy peaceful home ; 
While duty bids us aU thy griefs assuage. 
And smooth the pillow of thy sinking age." 

J. Hudson. 
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AKES A ^ilNTLEMAN. 



HOUOHTFULNESs for othcrs, modesty, and 
self-respect, are the qualities which 
make a real gentleman or lady, as dis- 




tinguished from the veneered article which 
commonly goes by that name. — Professor 
Huxley, 
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:OBIN*S ^ONG. 



A CHBISTMAS STORY. 




p among the trees of a certain beacli 



grove, what a bustle there was one 
chill November day ! All the burd families 
were getting ready for departure ; but the 
Eobin sat boldly on a wild rose-bush, 
pulling at the scarlet hips and haws, as 
though noth'ng particular were going on, 

** And shall you really stay the winter ?" 
simpered an affected young Nightingale. 
" How very unfashionable ! All the nobility 
and gentry are going to Italy ; so of course 
I ain going too. I'm told my trills are 
vastly like those of the Italian singers. 
Perhaps I shall come out at the opera." 

He had not an idea what the opera was, 
but thought it was something genteel to 
talk about. 

" Well, I don't pretend to be fashionable," 
said the Eobin ; ** I'm a true-born Briton : 
I don't care for foreign kickshaws." 

** You'll find it airy at night, I fancy," 
snuffled an asthmatic Thrush. '* They say 
it gets so cold that the very clouds freeze, 
and tumble down in Uttle white rags." 

** But just see what a fine warm feather 
overcoat I've got ; and what a capital red 
waistcoat," quoth the Eobin, stoutly. <* I'll 
risk it at home, I think." 

" You'll get nothing to eat," wheezed a 
fat Blackbird, who had stuffed himself until 
he couldn't sing any longer. " Berries 
won't last much later, I can tell you." 

" Oh, well, if the worst comes to the worst, 
I can fly to the town over there, and perhaps 
some charitable person will give me a 
crumb." 

*'And then the cats will catch you," 
cried the Nightingale, as a parting thrust. 

** Well, good-bye ; since you think your- 
self wiser than your neighbours." And 
they all flew away, leaving the Eobin quite 
alone. 



Days and weeks passed on, the berries 
grew scarcer and the nights colder, yet the 
Eobin sang in the brief hours of sunshine, 
and kept up a cheerful heart, until now it 
was Christmas-day ; and when he awoke in 
the morning, lo ! all the ground was covered 
with glittering snow, and not a berry was 
to be seen. It was really terrible. 

** Never mind, I'll try the town," cried 
the stout little Eobin. ** Our dear Lord 
will surely put it in the heart of someone 
to care for His least creatures. I won't lose 
hope yet." His heart beat faster as he 
thought of the terrible cats, which looked 
as big to him as a tiger would to you ; 
but he spread his wings and flitted away. 

In the nearest house to the beech-wood, 
two merry little children were at play in the 
nursery. As they ran to the window they 
spied l^e Eobin, sitting on a little tree just 
outside. ** Oh, the darling bird I" they 
cried; and at once begged the nurse to 
open the window, while they scattered on 
the sill crumbs of sweet cake, and the 
youngest took out of her pocket a tiny lump 
of sugar, her greatest treasure. " But you 
shall have it, dear Eobin," she cried ; '' Fd 
rather see you eat it." And then the 
window was closed. 

Overjoyed, the Eobin flew down, and, 
after making a hearty breakfast, poured 
forth a song of gratitude. But as the 
children listened, they were sure the Eobin 
sang, << Yes, you dear and good little ones, 
you shall be happy indeed ; for this very 
evening the most beautiful Christmas-tree 
awaits you, filled with the prettiest gifts. 
See how the lights and the gilded nuts are 
sparkling !" They shouted for joy at this, 
and would have opened the window again, 
but the Eobin spread his wings and darted 
away. 
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A enrions fancy now came to him. << How 
I shonld like to see the whole . town/' he 
thought. '* What if I were to fly all through 
it like these little brown sparrows; they 
find it safe enough." So on he flitted, and 
by and by perched again on a window-sill 
and began his merry song. 

Now the shutters of this window were 
fast closed, for in the room within was a 
youth whose thoughts were intent on a 
wicked action. He had bolted the door, 
and drawn the curtains close also; no 
human eye must see him, for, with false 
key in hand, he was about to open the desk 
of his uncle and steal the money within. 
Everything was still around him, when 
suddenly a few clear thrilling notes struck 
on his ear. It was the Bobin's song, and 
in spite of himself he stopped to listen. On 
and on went the sweet strain, and, lo I it 
seemed to say to him, ** Oh, think what you 
are doing this blessed Christmas-eve; 
another moment, and you will be a wretch, 
a criminal! Eemember your dear, dead 
mother ; what would she feel could she see 
you now? Eepent, repent while there is 
time. God will know it if the world does 
noi" 

<* Heaven help me ! what was I about to 
do ?" he cried ; and dashing down the key, 
he fell on his knees to implore the forgive- 
ness of God. The little Eobin knew nothing 
of all this, however ; he was only singing 
in the fulness of his happy heart. 

On and on he flew, and again paused, 
this time near a poor dwelling in a dingy 
street. A forlorn, ragged, old barberry- 
bush grew in the yard, and on it were some 
miserable stockings hanging to dry, which 
had more holes tiian the one at the top, 
still it showed some endeavour to do well 
that they were washed at all. The Eobin 
perched on the bush, and sang right 
merrily. 

In the room within, by a rusty stove that 
held only a tew half-dead cinders, sat a 



poor woman. On her lap, vainly trying to 
find warmth from the threadbare shawl 
huddled about her, she held a crippled 
child ; while two others, bare-footed and in 
wretched patched garments, clung together, 
crying over their fingers, which ached with 
the cold. 

''Mamma, mammal" they cried, in 
piteous tones, ** we are so cold ; so hungry. 
Is there not a crust left in the cupboard ?'* 

'' Alas, no !" sobbed the desolate mother. 
** Heaven has forgotten us. We must lie 
down and die together of starvation." 

** Hark I" cried the little crippled one, 
sitting up. " Hear the bird sing ! Where 
can it be ?'* 

They listened ; and it was to these un- 
happy ones as though the Eobin sang, ** Be 
of good cheer ; our dear Lord has not for- 
gotten you. See how He has fed even me 
to-day. You have done the best you could, 
and you shall be cared for in your greatest 
trouble. Cheer up I Help is coming I'* 

** Yes, I believe it is," cried the mother. 
** He will remember the widow and father- 
less. I will not despair." And behold I 
what a wonderful thing is happening even 
now ; for the door is burst open, and in 
comes a troop of bright-eyed, rosy children, 
with a bluff, hearty manservant behind 
them laden with bundles. 

" Merry Christmas to you I" they shout. 
" Mamma has sent us with all these good 
things ; and you shall have coal, too, papa 
has promised it.*' Then what laughter, 
what tears, what blessings, as warm gar- 
ments and good food are spread out in 
abundance before them. 

In the meantime the Eobin went on his 
way. And now he came to a great mansion 
with handsome grounds about it, enclosed 
by tall gilded railings. A holly-tree, bright 
with its scarlet berries, was near the house, 
and our little bird flew thither to enjoy the 
feast. Well, here there was money enough 
and to spare ; but what cont©ntiomi> "^V^ai?* 
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quarrelling I A little brother snd sister 
are in the nnrsery; splendid toys are 
scattered aroand them, and sngar-plnms in 
gilded boxes are on the table ; yet they 
cannot play in peace, bufc scream, slap, 
snatch one another's things, till at last a 
doll's beautiful waxen head is broken. 

•* You're a bad boy, Arthur I m pay 
you for this !" shouts the little girl, her 
eyes ablaze with passion ; and she snatches 
np a heavy book to throw at her brother. 

*' Oh, fie 1 fie !" cries the nurse, running 
in. <<Miss Alice! for shame I What a 
terrible temper you are in* Gome here to 
me. I li^sli talk to you both,'' and she 
leads them to a chair. Both now looked 
sulky and ashamed ; their eyes were down- 
cast, and their faces red. Suddenly they 
heard the Robin's song. << Ah, little chil- 



dren," so it sang to their hearts, <* had you 
forgotten Who became a little child this day 
to bring peace on earth ? He said, * Love, 
forgive, be ye kind one to another;' and 
are you fighting on His Uessed birthday ?" 
And tears rushed to th^if^yes, while clasped 
in each other's arms they forgive tod kissed 
each other many timiBS. - ' i ; > 

The short day now drcfw t<:^a''A(>i9e, and 
with a glad and thankfiil he&rt^ fte- little 
Robin flew to his tibiho among the^dark 
green beeches. His'blith^s<^e 6ftrbl liad 
been poured forth all the^ day, mnttolMcibus 
that any had listened to' its strain ;' kn<yWing 
not that innocent hearts had been gladdened, 
crime had stayed its hand, despair taken 
heart again, and love triumphed over hatred, 
through the pure and sweet influence of the 
Robin's song. — Mrs. 8, B. Holly. 
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:e this month give two ^ote puzzles, 
the answers to which will decide who 
wiirtake the prizes for 1877. 

We hope our young friends will- try to 
increase the circulation of the Hive^ by 
seeking subscribers for the beginning of the 
new year. 

Our readers will be pleased to learn that 
we shall supply a paper monthly during 
1678, on The Heboikes op Bible Stoby, 
written cRpecially for the Hive, by the Rev. 
George Hargreaves, of Denton. And we 
are in a position to promise each subscriber 
what will be regarded as a valuable 

NEW YEAR'S GIFT, 

in the shape of a capital Portrait of the Rev. 
Marmaduke Miller, the former Editor. This 
portrait will be produced so as to be fit for 
framing, if it should be so desired. 

The following are the names of those who 
have answered both of the October puzzles 
correctly :— A. J. Haynes, E. S. feutter- 
worth. T. E. Wakefield, B. Illmgworth, W. 
H. Whitworth, R. T. WilUamson and C. 
Taylor. 



The'^oUowing are the nanjies qt those wh 
have answered one correctly"^ — A. fiarrison 
M. E. Olegg, H.- K. Cottrill,- J. Mitchesa 
J. G. Simpaon, B. Blackburn, aiid W. 
Jewell.. The oatnes of the prize winn 
will be given in the February number 
the Hive. 




If the carriage of 60 cwt. through 2^^ 2< 
miles cost £14 10s., what weight ought t^ t 

be carried 80 miles for £5 8s. 9d. ? 

My first is a feeling opposed to dull, 
Wnich all would fain enjoy ; 
My second a very har4 substance, "whi 
Is seen in many a toy ; ' ' • [idoud 
My whole— you misty whisper or frpeak 
Is a statesman of whom we may well 
proud. 
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Letters for the Editor to be ^dressed — 
Rev. R. Gbay, 

HeyWQod, liancaslur^. 

London: T.NEwroM.MethodistFreeCBiu^csviz/fr 

Book-room, 119, Salisbury-sguarey FI^^*^ 
street, B.O, . :? • 
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^E this month redeem our promise to 
present to the readers of the Hive 
the portrait of their friend and former 
Editor, the Eev. Marmaduke Miller. By 
repute, Mr. Miller is well known to the 
readers of this magazine ; many of them 
have heard' him preach, and not a few will 
regard him as a personal friend. There is 
no man, either amongst the preachers or the 
members of the^ Methodist Free Churches, 
who for honesty of purpose and true manli- 
ness of character stands higher than he. 
Intellectually, too, he ranks far up in the 
ministerial roll, and his brethren are to a 
man proud of him. But his fame is much 
wider than his denomination, and if life and 
health be granted him he may yet become a 
man of natioi^al mark in the cause of reli- 
gious freedom. 

Mr. Miller is a native of New Basford, in 
Nottinghamshire, the old Sherwood Forest, 
the scene of those celebrated exploits of 
Eobin Hood and Little John. For many 
years his parents have been held in high 
esteem there as people who in all things 
have sought to adorn the doctrines of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. It is not very long 
since his father, like a ripe shock of corn, 
was gathered home to heaven ; and his 



mother is just waiting — a modern Anna— 
for the Master*s bidding to rejoin her hus- 
band in the skies : waiting in peace, full of 
faith and of the Holy Ghost. They belong 
to that class of godly people who constitute 
the backbone of society and the adornment 
of the Church ; their praise is that they 
have, both by precept and example, taught 
their children to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with their God. 

It was because of the great pressure which 
many of his friends exerted upon Mr. Miller 
to return to circuit work that the present 
Editor was appointed to succeed him in this 
office; and we now promise our young 
readers to do our very best to keep the 
Hive up to the point of excellency that it 
had attained when we entered upon our 
duties. We shall continue the puzzles 
during the year, and give prizes for the 
greatest number of correct answers, as has 
been done before. We shall spare no pains 
to afford satisfaction, and we should like 
our young folks to do a little by way of 
increasing the circulation. Eemember that 
as belongiQg to the Methodist Free Churches, 
it is our Hive ; and we must try to make it 
as successful as we can. We now wish you 
A Happy New Yeab. 
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SONG for the baby, sweet little Bo-peep ; 
Come, wee Willie Winkie, and sing 

her to sleep. 
Gome, toss her high up, and trot her low 

down; 
l?his is the road to Brinklepeeptown. 
Gome, press down her eyelids, and sing in 

her ear 
^e wonderful songs that in dreamland we 

hear: 



The chime of the waters, the drone of the 
bees. 

The tales that the blossoms are telling the 
breeze. 

For, spite of her crowing and cooing, I see 

The baby is sleepy as sleepy can be. 

Down flutters the eyelids— dear little Bo- 
peep — 

Now whist ! WiUie Winkie, she's gone fast 
to sleep. 
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HEROINES FROM SPIBLE SgflSTORY. 
I. — Jephthah*s Heroic Daughteb. 




HE story of Jephthahy as briefly related 

in the Book of Judges, is full of thrilling 

interest. It is a story of exile, of bold 

adventure, of heroic daring, and of immense 

self-sacrifice. To thoughtful readers of the 

Old Testamenb it has ever been attractive 

and fascinating. A son of Gilead, thrust 

out, like Joseph, from his home by his 

brethren — the legitimate sons of Gilead — 

he led the life of a bandit or freebooter in 

the land of Tob. When the interests of his 

country were imperilled by the frequent 

incursions of the Ammonites he was recalled 

from his exile by those who had been most 

eager to banish him. Before returning, 

however, to assist his countrymen to rid 

themselves of a troublesome and dangerous 

neighbour, he made it a condition that he 

should be acknowledged as chieffcain and 

leader of the hosts then mustering for battle. 

This was readily granted to him. Out off 

as he had been from all intercourse with 

the members of his father's house, and 

isolated from his kindred, there was yet 

one star shining in his otherwise dark social 

horizon — one gleam of sunlight Hghting up 

his home: that was the presence of his 

heroic daughter. The Bible, singularly 

enough, has not left us her name, whether 

Sarah or Jemima or Martha ; but, Hke some 

other iCanamed heroes and heroines, the 

charming story of her self-sacrifice will be 

cherished in millions of hearts through all 

time. Beautiful it is to see a strong, rugged 

nature, such as Jephthah's was, clinging 

with almost a feminine tenderness to an 

only child. We have seen a few such, and 

have admired the sight. In Jephthah's 

soul there blended the stem stuff of which 

warrior chieftains are made, with the soft 

and gentle passiouB which glow ift a uiothet's 
br^aat, 






This ** mighty man of valour," on assum- 
ing the command of the Israelitish army, 
enters into a parley with the Ammonites, 
reminding them that, in consequence of the 
churlish conduct of Sihon, their king, in 
refusing to allow the children of Israel to 
pass through their territory when marching 
out of Egypt to the Promised Land, they 
had forfeited their territory. 

Nothing came of these messages ex- 
changed between the two armies, so that 
the sword must settle it. ** The King of 
the children of Ammon hearkened not unto 
the words of Jephthah which he sent unto 
him." Then Jephthah recorded that solemn 
vow which had for him and his beloved 
daughter such unlocked for and untoward 
consequences. Whatever came forth of 
the doors of his house to meet him when 
he returned in peace from the children 
of Ammon should surely be the Lord's. 
Jephthah fought and conquered. On his 
return to Mizpah, where he had left his 
daughter, the soul of the stern old chieftain 
elated with his martial success, and doubt- 
less indulging in fondest dreams of the 
many happy hours he will henceforth be 
able to spend in the society of his beloved 
child — ^forgetting, it may be, for the moment 
the solemn vow he had made — ^when, lo 1 
these visions of future domestic bliss are 
rudely dissolved, and a pang of bitter sorrow 
strikes through his soul as he sees in the 
distance a happy band of dancers, led on 
by his only daughter. " The timbrel's 
thrilling sound," which breaks on his listen- 
ing ear, conveys to him no music, but 
is rather as the knell of a terrible doom. 
**Alas, my daughter!" is his bitter cry, 
'* thou hast brought me very low, and thoa 
art one of them that trouble me ; for I have 
oigeiL^dL nrj ixiQ\s^^ -^Tv^ the Lord, and I 
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cannot go back." Listen to her noble re.- 
sponse : *< My father, if thou hast opened 
thy mouth unto the Lord, do to me accord- 
ing to that which hath proceeded out of 
thy mouth." On the part of Jephthah's 
daughter this vow involved the surrender 
of all the cherished objects in life upon 
which the heart of one so young, so beau- 
tiful, and so beloved could be set. And the 
heroism possibly has never been surpassed, 
which could say, in prospect of such tre- 
mendous sacrij&ces, ** Do to me according 
to that which hath proceeded out of thy 
mouth." 

"What, we may very properly ask, was 
the spirit which underlay this splendid act 
of heroism ? 

She was jealous for her father's honour. 
His honour as a man of veracity and truth- 
fulness was at stake, and rather than that 
he should forfeit this, she would endure a 
lifelong sorrow or submit to an instant 
death. Herein is an admirable example 
for our young readers; if a father's or 
mother's fame or reputation were dearer 
to the children than any amount of self- 
gratification or sinful indulgence, many of 



those nameless and shameless sins which 
bring not a few godly parents' grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave would be avoided. 

She beheved that filial piety demanded 
this sacrifice, and that in some way or other 
God's honour was involved in the surrender 
she was called upon to make. Here is a 
beautiful exhibition of the spirit of obedience. 
Let my young friends learn this, that obe- 
dience is of the very essence of true religion. 
The first step we take in this direction 
is that of obedience to an earthly parent, 
and we are thus lead on to obedience to 
our Heavenly Father. 

The memory of Jephthah's daughter was 
fondly cherished in the homes of Gilead ; 
it became a household word. It is only by a 
life of self-denial that we can write our names 
upon the imperishable scroll of true fame, 
and be remembered by posterity with the 
Sarah Martins, the Florence Nightingales, 
and Mary Carpenters who have lived and 
blessed humanity. 

Love took up the harp of life, 
Smote on all the cords with might — 
Smote the cord of self, that trembling 
Passed in music out of sight. 

G. Haroreaves. 



■<«oo- 




lis New Year's day. The clamorous 
village bells 
Herald th' important birth with noisy peal, 
That rocks the ancient tower. What varied 

thoughts 
Bush bubbhng to the surface of the mind. 
And stir the depths of many a throbbing 

heart, 
That, quickened, pulses 'neath that iron 

clang! 
<* The stripling— he will be of age this year, 
And then — and then " The matron, 

with a sigh, 
Looks back upon her hnghter youth, and 

moams 



ANUARY. 

Her dear departed friends, and little ones, 
Buried long, long ago. A day of vows. 
Of fresh resolves and more unselfish aims. 
Few are so busy with their stock and books 
But find, while pondering on the bygone 

year. 
Some cause for shame, and self-rebuke, and 

tears. 
The loiterer now will move at quicker pace ; 
The worldling vows to seek a heavenlier 

path; 
The trifler will forsooth be serious, 
And play the fool uo TCLOt^. 

Who, looking \>«i.c\L oix ^^^V. ^^x&^i^^S»^ ^^^^> 
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Seeks Heaven's forgiveness through th* 

appointed way, 
And, sensible, by past experience, 
Of his own weakness, humbly seeks a strength 
Superior to his own. This duty done, 
With sweet assurance of God's fatherhood, 



Belying, too, on His enabling grace. 
Begins the year with gratitude and trust, 
And looks right onward with a filial heart, 
Through all its dim and blank uncertainties. 
Serenely to its end. 

S. W. Pabtbtoge. 
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^HE ^ITTLE *^RIMROSE ^IRL. 




NCE there lived in one of the worst alleys 
of London a little girl. Her name 
was Gertrude Lindsey. She was only ten 
years old, yet she had to try to earn money 
enough to keep her mother and brother and 
herself Her mother was ill, and her bro- 
ther was blind. Her father was dead. She 
used to go out into the streets selling prim- 
roses and other flowers, but she hked the 
primroses best, for she said they were the 
prettiest. Everyone called her the Little 
Primrose Girl. 

One day, when she was out selling prim- 
roses, some rude boys came and pushed her 
down, for they were jealous of her, because 
she sold more than they, and then they ran 
away and left her in the mud. All her prim- 
roses were spoiled. 

She was so stunned at first that she could 
not get up, but a gentleman who saw the 
boys throw her down ran after them and 
had them taken up by the police. 

When Gertrude stood up again, she found 
that only one bunch of her primroses was 
worth picking up. It was a penny one. 
The kind gentleman gave her sixpence for 
it. After the gentleman had left her, she 
bought some food and went home, for they 
were all very hungry. 

Soon after that her mother was taken 
worse, and the doctor said she could not 
Uve long. 

One day her mother called her to her bed- 
side^ and told her she was dying; before 
she could say any more, Gerty sobbed, 
Oil, mother, mother, I cannot live without 
you. Do stay a little longer with nae, for 1 



shall have no one but brother if you leave 



me. 



»» 



// 



Her mother said to her, " Hush, hush, 
my child ; you must not say so, it is wicked. 
God knows best. I want you when I am 
gone to take your brother with you when 
you go out with your flowers, and perhaps, 
when the people see your blind brother, 
they will take pity on you and buy your 
flowers.'* 

Gertrude's mother then turned to her son 
and said, ** Johnny dear, be a good boy, and 
do what your sister tells you." 

** Oh, mother ! I will do anything for 
you," replied the boy, as tears rolled down 
his cheeks. 

*' Now, my dear children, I cannot talk 
any more. God bless you both." And as 
she said those words, she fell asleep, and 
never awoke again. 

When Gerty and Johnny looked at their 
mother again and saw she was dead, they 
were in great trouble, and did not know 
what to do, when a kind neighbour came in, 
and attended to all that had to be done for 
the poor woman. Two days afterwards the 
two orphans stood beside their mother's 
grave, weeping bitterly, for they were alone 
in the world. It was a sorrowful sight to 
see two poor children alone in London, 
with nobody to protect them. 

At last the children were persuaded to 
leave the grave, and just as the group were 
moving away, a gentleman came up to thmn 
and asked one of the women who the children 
N7QT^'{ ^\i^ ^^Aii ^he only knew that tiieir 
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same alley as she did ; she never oonld tell 
what their name was, they were such quiet 
children. The gentleman then turned to 
Gerty and said, " My dear, what is your 
name ? " ** Gertrude Lindsey, and this is 
my brother Johnny," said Gerty. 

Mr. Graham (for that was the gentleman's 
name) looked at Gerty and thought, ** What 
a pretty child she is, and she has the same 
name as my little daughter that died had. 
I have a good mind to take her home with 
me ; she would look a little lady if she was 
dressed nicely." He then said, ** My little 
gurl, will you come home with me ? *' And 
he looked at her again and exclaimed, 
** Why, you are the same child I picked up 



the other day, when some rude boys knocked 
you down." He then told her that ho 
wanted her to come with him and be his 
little daughter, in place of the one he had 
lost ; " and! will place your brother in the 
blind asylum, where he will learn to earn 
his living, and will be well cared for." All 
this time the bystanders were listening in 
astonishment. When he finished talking, 
they said, ** God bless you, sir, for taking 
care of these poor children." 

In two or three days all was settled, and 
Gertrude and Johnny were in their new 
homes, where they are now, spending a 
very happy life. 

Harrogate. T. Withington. 
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iHE text which we place in the border is 
found in the tenth verse of the 111th 
Psalm. The fear spoken of is not that kind 
of fear which some children feel when it is 
dark, or when they are alone and a big dog 
is running toward them. That is terror. 
But it is more like that which a child feels 
when he is tempted to do what he knows to 
be wrong, and then remembers that his 
father will be grieved if he finds that his 
little boy has been naughty, and will 
perhaps punish him beside. You see it is 
only the beginning of wisdom ; it is not any- 
thing to boast about when we don't do what 
is wrong because we are afraid of the rod. 
But then it is better than the doing wrong, 
it is a beginning of a good life. And God is 
sure to know if we do what we feel is 
naughty, and He will be pained too. There 
is a lady called Miss Marsh, who has gone a 
great deal amongst the men who make our 
railroads, and whom we call navvies. She 
is very often spoken of as the navvies' friend, 
and she deserves the name. One day she 
qSered a New Testament to a navvy, but he 
said, ** Tiease, mjB3, 1 cannot read a word." 



** Never mind," Miss Marsh replied, *<you 
take it. Chummy, and always carry it in 
your breast pocket; and when you are 
tempted to do anything that is wicked, you 
just wait a minute and think that you have 
a copy of God's Word in your pocket which 
says, ' Don't I ' " Chummy took the book, 
and carried it with him always. His proper 
name was Robinson, but the men called him 
Chummy because he was mostly cheerful 
and kindly. When he was dying he asked 
a friend to take the money he had saved 
and to spend it in doing good. Then he 
gave him his New Testament, and said, ** I 
cannot read it, and I told the lady who gave 
it me that I could not. But I have carried 
it in my pocket ever since I have had it, and 
many a time I have turned away from evil 
by remembering that it was in my pocket, 
and that it says, * Don't I ' " Let us think 
of the poor navvy's conduct, and like him 
remember that God's Word, as well as God 
Himself, speaking within us always, says, 
** Don't I " when yre %x^ ^o\tv^ \»^ ^'^i -sf^t<5^M^^ 
and then, ii -wg o\i«^ ^;^QAa ^cst\ ^>xl^ ^^"^ 
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FTER 

UR engraving entitled ** After Dinner '' 
is a true picture of many an English 
home — a picture of comfort, and plenty, 
and peace. Those of the readers of the 
Hive who have homes like this must remem- 
ber what is written in the 19th verse of the 
1st chapter of the Epistle of James : ** Every 
good gift, and* perfect gift is from above, 
and cometh down from the Father of lights, 
with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning." And the meaning of 
these words is that our clothes, and daily 
food, and kind friends, and father and 
mother have been given to us by our 
Heavenly Father, and that we ought to 
thank Him for these gifts and love Him in 
return.' 

Pethaps the little boys and girls who will 
read these lines think they do love their 
Heavenfly Father. Well, that is right ; but 
now, how do you know that you do ? What 
reason have you for thinking so? Your 
father and mother show their love to you by 
the care they take of you, and by providing 
you with many good things. And you show 
your love to your brothers and sisters by 
different acts of kindness. How do you 
show your love to the Great Father in 
Heaven ? What do you give Him ? A little 
girl, it is said, once had a bed of strawberries. 
Very anxious was she that they should ripen 
and be fit to eat. The time came. ** Now 
for'a'f^ast,'* said her brother to her one 
moirhing, as he pulled some beautiftil ones 
for Her to eat. ** I cannot eat these,*' said 
she, ''^* for they are the first ripe fruit.** 




INNER. 



** Well," said her brother, *' all the more 
reason for our making a feast, for they are 
the greater treat." ** Yes ; but they are the 
first ripe." '* Well, what of that ? " **Dear 
father told me that he used to give God the 
first out of all the money he made, and that 
then he always felt happier in spending the 
rest; and I wish to give the first of my 
strawberries to God too." ** Ah, but," said 
her brother, ** how can you give straw- 
berries to God ? and even if you could. He 
would not care for them." " Oh, I have 
found out a way," said she. ** Jesus said, 
^ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these My brethren, ye have done 
it unto Me : ' (Matt. xxv. 40) ; and I mean 
to go with them to Mrs. Parkins's dying 
child, who never sees a strawberry, they are 
so poor." 

Away went the children to give them to 
the dying child, and when they saw her 
put out her thin arms and take the ripe 
round fruit in her little shrivelled fingers, 
and when they saw her eyes glisten, and 
her little faded lips smile, they felt as if 
they had had a far richer treat than if they 
had kept the ripe fruit for themselves ; and 
something within them told them that God 
had accepted their little offering. 

Now, will you, my little reader, do some- 
thing like this ? Do you not know a poor 
child, or widow, whom you may make glad 
by sharing with them your nice fruits, or 
your pocket-money ? Just think, and try, 
and you will be all the happier during this 
New Year's tide. 



-o*<»- 
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iviNO in an age of extraordinary events 
and revolutions, I have learned from 
thence this truth ; — That all is vanity which 




T"=3 



AST Testimony. 

is not honest, and that there is no sohd 
wisdom but in real piety. — Evelyn's Epitaph, 
hy himself. 
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jjT/^ET me tell you a tale of a little grey 



mouse 
That had left his snug nest at the top of 

the house, [floor, 

To cut capers and play on the old kitchen 
Where he danced with delight for ten 

minutes or more. 

But at last little mousey, while rolling a 

hall, 
Caught sight of a hox standing close to the 

wall; 
Such a snug httle hox, with its half open 

door. 
And its windows of wire behind and before. 

So he looked and he longed for that morsel 

of cheese 
Which he saw on the floor — ho could get it 

with ease ; 



And then he'd go home to his nest (so ho 

thought. 
Silly mouse !) He went in — ^the door shut — 

he was caught ! 

You are in, little mousey, but how to get 

out 
Is a question you never need trouble about ; 
You may peep through the bars, and 

tremble, and wait, 
Till the trap is unsprung and you meet 

with your fate. 

Oh, my boy, you may laugh at the poor 

little mouse ; 
But my tale has a moral — keep far from 

the house 
Where temptation assails you, and riotous 

brawl ; 
The publiC'Jiome bar is the trap by the wall ! 



-0*0*^ 



•^RAYING ^OYS. 




N American writer says : I was standing 
in the ante-room of the Boston Young 
Men's Christian Association, recently, at the 
close of the boys' prayer-meeting. Near me 
stood a Christian gentleman of much obser- 
vation and experience, and as the fine, 
intelligent faces of the boys filed past the 
open door, I remarked, ** It is an unusually 
promising sight." 

** Yes," he answered, *'and I have faith 
in praying boys. The choicest promises in 
God's word are theirs. No person can be 
all that it is possible for one to be, or can 
accompHsh all that it is possible for one to 
accomplish, without he gives his affections 
to the service of God in early youth. 
Years lost to religion when one's habits and 
character are forming make the whole of 
life less than it might have been. Look at 
the men whose hves have really been most 



helpful to the world, and who have accom- 
lished the most in the work of religious 
progress. Zinderdorf made his nursery 
a prayer and conference-room. John and 
Charles Wesley held student prayer-meet- 
ings in their rooms at Oxford, and incurred 
the ridicule of the University by their 
devotions, who bestowed upon them the 
name * Methodist' as a term of reproach. 
What an influence went out from that 
student prayer-meeting, and entered into 
the religious life and experience of the 
world ! Jonathan Edwards, when a boy, 
used to hold meetings with his young com- 
panions in the woods ; and Havelock, the 
Christian hero of India, established similar 
meetings when a boy at school, in the sleep- 
ing room of one of his companions. The 
whole period of these men's lives were 
devoted to Go4!^ ^erna^% *Cii^ ^^-^^^^i^ ^^ 
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youth, the vigour of manhood, as well as all 
of the years of riper experience ; and how 
grand and strong and Irmitless were the 
result and the influence ! I love a praying 
youth, and I would stand hat in hand, so 
to speak, to tke poorest poor who begins 
life with prayer. He is an heir to God's 
best good, and is a representative of that 
moral power which, in ^ly estimate of men, 
is more than titles or estates, social rank or 
station.*' 

The force and truth of the earnest man's 
words impressed me, and especially the 
allusion to Havelock, whose early ex- 
periences furnish a strong illustration of 
the influence of early rehgion in developing 
the noblest types of men. Havelock, in 
his diary, once touched upon the history of 
the boys who joined with him in the little 
devotional meetings at the Charterhouse 
School. ** Hinds," he says, '* distinguished 
himself at Barbadoes, at the period of slave 
emancipation; Norris, now Sir William 
Norris, became Queen's Advocate and Chief- 
Justice of Ceylon ; and Hare is well known 



to the litepary and religious world by his 
writings." In reviewing these experiences, 
and his own religious development, he says 
emphatically : '' The most important pcurt 
in the history of any man is his connection, 
through faith, with the invisible world." 
Havelock himself died a hero and a martyr, 
while the acclamations over his splendid 
achievements and victories were yet fresh 
in his ears. ** For more than forty years," 
he said, '* I have so ruled my life that wken 
death came I might face it without fear. I 
die happy and contented. I am not in the 
least afraid. To die is gain." 

God accepts the life that is early offered 
Him, and holds it in His keeping for ever. 
Such a life calls into exercise all the best 
energies of the soul, and opens at last a 
luminous future to an unregretted past. 
The gentleman's thoughts and illustrations 
left in our mind the wish that boys' prayer- 
meetings might be multiphed, and become 
an institution with the young. May not 
the incident prove suggestive to some pray- 
ing boy ? 
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iHE Duke of Portland found that one of 
his tenants, a small farmer, was falling, 
year by year, into arrears of rent. The 
steward wished to know what should be 
done. The duke rode to the farm, saw that 
it was rapidly deteriorating, and the man, 
who was really an experienced and indus- 
trious farmer, unable to manage it, from 
poverty. In fact, all that was on the farm 
was not enough to pay the arrears. 

<< John," said the duke, as the farmer 
came to meet him as he rode up to the house, 
** I want to look over the farm a little." As 
they went along, ** Really," said he, " every- 
thing is in a very bad case. This will not 
do, I see you are quite under it. All your 
stock and crop will not pay the rent in \ 



arrear. I will tell you what I must do. I 
will take the farm into my own hands. You 
shall look after it for me, and I will pay 
you your wages." 

Of course, there was no saying nay. The 
poor man bowed assent. Presently there 
there came a reinforcement of stock ; then 
loads of manure ; at the proper time, seed, 
and wood from the plantations for repair- 
ing gates and buildings. 

The duke rode over frequently. The man 
exerted himself, and seemed quite relieved 
from a load of care by the change. Things 
speedily assumed a new aspect. The crops 
and stock flourished ; fences and ontbnild- 
ings were put into good order. In two or 
three rent-days it was seen by the stewaH** 
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books that the farm was paying its way. 
The duke on his next visit said, '' Well, 
John, I think the farm does very well now. 
We will change again. Yon shall be tenant 
once more, and as you now have your head 
fairly above water, I hope you will be able to 
keep it there." The duke rode off at his usual 



rapid rate. The man stood in astonishment ; 
but a happy fellow he was, when he found 
himself actually re-entered as tenant to the 
farm just as it stood in its restored condi- 
tion. I venture to say, however, that the 
duke himself was the happier man of the 
two. 
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HE ipORSE THAT WORE A ^AT. 




.LD Ned, the white horse, walked into 
the stable one evening, last summer, 
with his head held very erect, and, without 
even saying '*How are you?'* to his two 
friends, Fred and Ted, who had got home 
before him, began nibbling away at his 
supper. 

*• Well, old fellow,*' said Fred, the black 
horse, at last, "what's the matter with you?" 

" Old fellow," repeated Ned, with an angry 
snort ; " don't call me * old fellow ' again, if 
you please. I'm Mr. Edward after this. I 
wore a hat to-day." 

" And what of that ?" asked Ted, the 
brown horse. 

"Why, don't you know, stupid," said 
Ned, tossing his mane, " that, as a general 
thing, only men wear hats ? And if a horse 
is considered worthy to wear one, it cer- 



tainly must be because he is a very extra- 
ordinary horse, in fact, as good as a man. 
So don't be quite as familiar with me as you 
have been. Mr. .Edward after to-day, if 
you please." 

The black and the brown horses burst 
into a horse-laugh. 

** Itis you who are stupid, Mr, Edward,'* 
said Fred; "that hat was only to protect 
your brain from the sun." 

" Yes, indeed, Mr. Edward," added Ted ; 
"just wait until the summer is over, and 
you'll see how long your silly head will be 
covered." 

" Say another word, and I'll kick you 
both," said poor old Ned. 

So Fred and Ted said no more, but they 
laughed and laughed until the big watch- 
dog woke up, and barked them into silence. 
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fi^opE is the chief ^blessing of man ; and 



w 



^ that hope only is rational of which we 



are sensible that it cannot deceive us. — 
Johnson, 
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OHNNY started out in life folly determined 
to neither drink liquor, smoke or chew 
tobacco, nor play billiards ; and before he 
was many years old he had declared his 
intentions. New Year's Day had never been 
of any « effpeoial interest to him, for he was 
natondly shy and opposed to going among 



strangers, preferring also the "goodies" of 
home rather than those obtained elsewhere. 
But at eleven years of age we considered it 
time for him to begin his. first lessons in 
this branch of etiquette, so on New Year's 
morning we said, * * Now, Johnny, you 
must go by yourself and make a fe^ ca31^" 
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** Oh, I can't !'* ho exclaimed. *' I don't 
know how to act, and I won't know what to 
say," and he danced the customary horn- 
pipe and puckered his face until it wasn't 
much larger than an ordinary saucer. 

** There is May, and Eosamond, you can 
call on ; you know them well enough." 

**What'll their mothers say?" he inter- 
rupted. *' They won't let me in the house." 

** Nonsense. Didn't Mrs. Miller invite 
you to call on Freddy, and Doctor Hurd 
say you must most certainly go to his 
house r 

**Ye-es," was the reluctant confession; 
** hut I don't want to go; and I haven't 
any cards.'* 

He expected this to he a settler, but it 
wasn't The cards were furnished, with 
name and address legibly written, and an 
old memorandimi-book hunted up that was 
something like Johnny's courage, and had 
to be glued together. He went to May's 
first, and had a grand good time, so good 
that he had to run home and tell of it, 
passing by the street where Freddy and 
Eosamond Uved, but not daring to go in 
until he had fortified himself a little, 
although somewhat encouraged by his first 
experience. Then a fresh start to Freddy's 
and back again^ although Eosamond lived 
on the block above, and his own home was 
three blocks oflf. 

"I guess ril go and see Jennie Hurd 
now," he said, after an interval appro- 
priately filled with cake and lemonade ; so 
off he trudged, returning speedily to report 
proceedings. '* There was one lady there 
dressed in white, and she asked me if I was 
a novice at making calls. I said I usually 
made calls with my papa or my uncle." 

"Did you know what novice meant?" 
we inquired, thinking it was rather a hard 
word to put to such a little fellow. 

**I thought she meant was I used to 
making calls alone; but I wish people 
wou}in*i ask me such questions, anyway !" 



And, being irritated and embarrassed, 
Johnny was rather inclined to leave the 
dear little Eosamond out in the cold. We 
coaxed and persuaded, and finally succeeded 
in getting him to take a fresh start, and 
were quite as anxious to hear as he was to 
tell how he succeeded. He had been in- 
vited to partake of refreshments at each 
house where he had called, but had per- 
sistently refused, and made up the loss at 
home. Eosamond's mother, who has a 
peculiar faculty of getting around the boys, 
inquired if he had decided not to take any- 
thing on New Year's Day. 

"Not at every place," was his answer; 
and he was finally coaxed into the dining- 
room, where was a table invitingly set. 
** There were oysters and other things," he 
said in telling of it ; " and ordinary waiters," 
(we suppose he meant white, but didn't 
stop to inquire) ; " and there were three 
boys sitting at the table eating. One of the 
boys picked his teeth with a silver nut-pick 
right over the table ^ and I was disgusted. I 
suppose they were gentlemen's sons : they 
were dressed like gentlemen, but they ate 
like hogs ! I didn't take anything, but came 
right out of the house !" 

We made no comments. The small boy 
was on a tour of observation, and what he 
saw for himself was better than any '* Book 
of Decorum." The day was waning, and 
thererwas still another call we were anxious 
that Johnny should make, that he might 
know how old people with young heajrts 
could receive little children. He nearly 
wriggled himself out of his clothes making 
up his mind, but finally darted out of the 
front door in his usual explosive style. 
Back again in less than fifteen minutes, with 
his tongue looser than ever. 

" I think Mr. Wood is real nice !" he said ; 
" he wanted to know all about papa — what 
business he was in — and all about it ; and 
he was so funny ! I did like Mrs. Wood, 
too ; but, mamma, what do you think ? she 
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offered me wine I pressed me to take it ! 
and I wouldn't ; and I don't think she can 
be a very nice lady !*' 

We said nothing, although we knew that 
it was a sweet cordial that Mrs. Wood had 
proffered in her generous, old-fashioned 
hospitality, hut blessed the boy for haviag 



firmness to resist temptation, and to stand 
by his principles even under an embarrassing 
fire. It was the right way to begin the new 
year ; a brave beginning for the small boy 
of whose future we need not fear, since he 
has proved wise enough to make a vow, 
and strong enough to keep it. 



•— <-K>»^ 



•JS^HAT $HEN? 



A Eecitation. 




[N old man, crowned with honours nobly 
earned, 
Once asked a youth what end in life he 

sought. 
The hopeful boy said, "I would first be 

learned — 
I would know all that all the schools e'er 

taught." 
The old man gravely shook his head ; 
'* And when you've learned all this, what 

then ?" he said. 

«* Then," said the boy, with all the waimth 

of youth, 
" Fd be a lawyer, learned and eloquent : 
Appearing always on the side of truth, 
My mind would grow as thus 'twas early 

bent." 
The old man sadly shook his head ; 
"And when you've done all this, what 

then?" he said. 

**I will be famous," said the hopeful boy ; 
" Clients will pour upon me fees and briefs. 
'Twill be my pleasing task to bring back joy 
To homes and hearts near crushed by 
darkest griefs." 



But still the old man shook his reverend head ; 
** And when all this is gained, what then ? " 
he said. 

" And then I will be rich, and in old age 
I will withdraw from all this legal strife ; 
Known in retirement as an honoured sage, 
ril pass the evening of an honoured life." 
Gravely again the old man shook his head ; 
**And when you've done all this, what 
then ? " he said. 

** And then ! — why, then I know that I 

must die. 
My body then must die, but not my fame ; 
Surrounded by the fallen great I'll lie. 
And far posterity will know my name." 
Sadly the old man shook again his head; 
** And after all of this, what then?" he said. 

— " but ceased the 



** And then — and then 

boy to speak; 
His eye, abashed, fell downward to the sod, 
A silent tear dropped on each blooming cheek. 
The old man pointed silently to God, 
Then laid his hand upon the drooping head — 
** Remember there's a place beyond," he 

said. 



■<*<»■ 



Every man's virtue is best seen in adversity and temptation. 

When we are well we may do much good if we will ; but when sick, no man can tell 
vhat he shall be able to do ; it is not much good that is then to be expected from us. 
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•|^USH. 




:h£n Cousin Will was at home for 
vacation, the boys always expected 
plenty of fun. The last frolic before he 
went back to his studies was a long tramp 
after hazel-nuts. As they were hurrying 
along in high glee, they came upon a dis- 
couraged-looking man and a discouraged- 
looking cart. The man was trying to pull it 
up-hill to his own house. The boys did not 
wait to be invited, but ran to help with a 
good will. ** Push ! push I ** was the cry. 

The man brightened up ; the cart trundled 
along as fast as rheumatism would allow it, 
and in five minutes they all stood panting at 
the top of the hill. 

"Obliged to ye," said the man; "you 
just wait a minute ; '* and he hurried into 
the house, while two or three pink-aproned 
children peeped out of the door. 



** Now, boys," said Cousin Will, *'this is 
a small thing ; but I wish we could all take 
a motto out of it, and keep it for life. 
* Push ! ' it is just the word for a grand, 
clear morning. 

** If anybody is in trouble, and you see 
it, don't stand back ; push ! 

** If there's anything good doing in any 
place where you happen to be, push ! 

** Whenever there's a kind thing, a 
Christian thing, a happy thing, a pleasant 
thing, whether it is your own or not, 
whether it is at home or in town, at church 
or in school, just help with all your might I 
Push ! " 

At that moment the farmer came out with 
a dish of his wife's best doughnuts, and a 
dish of his own best apples ; and that was 
the end of the little sermon on Push. 



-o^o^ 



•^UZZLES. 



I. — Abithmetical. 




SHIP is to be insured, in which A has 
ventured £1,928, and B £4,963. The 

expense of insuring is £474 10s. 2d. How 

much ought A to pay ? 

II. — A Charade. 

My first is a near relation, 

Oft seen with genial face ; 
My second a playmate's shortened name 

Put in possessive case ; 
My third is a house 'most as small as a bed, 
But my whole is a book that is very much 
read. 

The following are the names of those who 

have answered both of the November puzzles 

£jQrrectly: — L, A. Baker, B. Ulingworth, J. 

B. Bennett, K J. Bennett, W. H. Whit- 



worth, C. Taylor, T. E. Wakefield, and A. 
J. Haynes. 

The answer to one of the November 
puzzles has been sent by C. Bridge, W. J. 
Jarratt, T. H. Tom, T. Dale, R. T. William- 
son, and M. E. Clegg. The answer to tho 
first is that the first and second persons 
would receive 12s. 6d. each; the third, 25s. ; 
the fourth, 50s. ; the fifth, 100s. ; and the 
sixth, 200s. The answer to the second is. 
Pull-man-cars. 



Letters for the Editor to be addressed— 
Eev. R. Gbay, 

Heywood, Lancashire. 
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London : T. NEWTON,Methodi8t Free Ohnrch 
Book-room, 119, SaUsbury-square, Meet- 
street, E.G. 
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TTY '^ETRIE'S 5^HEISTMAS '^BESENTS. 




H, there was such a breaking in upon 
the ordinary quiet of goodMra Petrie*s 
home ! Such a wakening of the echoes in 
the old house^ where the echoes had been^^. 
sleeping soundly for three years or so!- 
And such a bustling on the part of the ser- 
vants, who had begun to think that they 
liked the unbroken order and decorum of 
their kind mistress very much, but now 
discovered that they enjoyed the excitement 
caused by the arrival of her only son from 
India, very much more ! 

James Petrie had gone to India some 
three years previously, to superintend some 
work which had been undertaken by the 
famous firm of which his father was senior 
partner. At the time of his leaving home 
his father seemed in perfect health and his 
mother in perfect happiness, for her hus- 
band was, next to her Saviour, her chief 
joy. Soon after his departure, however, 
his father showed symptoms of a sickness 
which was but too weU known in the family, 
and these symptoms proved to be painfully 
truthful as the heralds of an early, death. 
In less than a year from the day of receiv- 
ing his father's embrace and blessing in 
Liverpool, James Petrie learnt that that 
father had been called away to the peace 
and joy of heaven, and that his dear mother 
was left in widowhood with her httle family 
and her many cares. At the time, he 
thought it would be best for him imme- 
diately to return ; but then he would have 
to leave the work in the hands of a less 
competent man, so he resolved to wait until 
further inteUigence should reach him. In 
a few weeks his mind was set at rest upon 
the point. A letter arrived from his uncle 
to say that the business would be conducted 
just as it had been before; that James 
would be regarded as the junior partner ; 
and that dunng his absence bis father's 



private affairs would be attended to by his 
uncle, in accordance with the mother's 
wish. So James settled down to his ap- 
pointed . task, his younger brothers were 
sent to Bohool, and the old home assumed 
an almost sonibre quietness, which was 
greatly in contwtrt with the hilarity and 
happy tumult of previous days. 

Mrs. Petrie bore her grief with fortitude, 
and found an intelligent trust in a wise and 
gracious God sufficient to sustain her. The 
servants, to whom she had always been con- 
siderate and motherly, now clung to her in 
true sympathy, and not only paid back 
her kindness with the willing labour of their 
hands, but cheered her with their fore- 
thought and their manifold helpfulness. 
The boys came home in due course for the 
holidays, and found their comfort consulted 
by each member of the household. They 
returned to school, and the house went back 
again into womanly repose. Only Httle 
Kitty was there to break the monotony, 
and to heal her mother's wounded heart, 
first by distraction, and then by a new and 
ever-growing love. 

Now, Kitty was a baby in arms when Mr. 
James left home, and so had no recollection 
of her brother. But she knew him well by 
hearsay. Her mother would frequently 
speak to her about him, but not half so 
often as the servants, for James inherited 
his mother's kindliness of heart, and was a 
hero of no mean degree in the servants' 
estimation. So when the time came near 
that he should return from the far-off land 
and the well-finished work, there was great 
preparation made for his welcome, and the 
most sensational of the daily papers had 
nothing in it of importance in comparison. 
Kitty was in high glee. Not only was she 
soon to see her big brother, but her girlish 
heart whispered that one who had never 
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allowed a Christmas to pass without re- 
membering her with some present would 
not be likely to come home empty-handed. 
What he would bring her, to be sure, she 
could not tell. But then that only made 
her excitement greater, for curiosity fanned 
the flame of expectation. James had 
written to say that he hoped, with the help 
of a good voyage, to spend New Year's Day 
in England. Already the younger boys 
were home for the Christmas vacation, but 
the joy of their return was in this instance 
less bright because of the exceeding bright- 
ness of the joy which the news of James* 
approach created. It was Christmas Eve. 
Mrs. Petrie had been relating to the chil- 
dren recollections of Christmas-days gone 
by. First, those in her father's house in 
Yorkshire ; then one especially, which was 
notable for some unusual token of God's 
good providence and of her husband's love ; 
and lastly, the birthday of her eldest-born, 
James ; for he was born on a Christ- 
mas morning — sent, as Mr. Petrie used to 
tell his wife, just as the Blessed Saviour had 
been sent in baby-form, to secure their 
thought for the feeble, and to move their 
hearts to help the orphan and the oppressed 
at Christmas time. Then the children had 
gone into the kitchen, where the servants 
had set a train of games for their amuse- 
ment ; and Mrs. Petrie spent an hour of 
solemn, holy quiet in thinking of the 
promises and goodness of Him who is 
Infinite Husband to each sorrowing widow. 



By and by^Kitty was taken up to bed, to 
keep a rosy face for her brother James to 
see when he came home. The other chil- 
dren were seated once more around their 
mother, and the servant was attending to the 
locks and bars before retiring to rest, when 
the bell of the front door startled every 
member of the household with its wild 
clangour. The boys rushed impulsively 
into the lobby ; Mrs. Petrie turned deadly 
pale; her sorrows had made her a little fore- 
boding of evil. It was the boy from the 
telegraph office who had brought a message. 
James had reached Liverpool, was taking 
train for home, would be there at midnight. 
This was what had produced the flutter 
in the house, in the servants* hall, amongst 
the younger boys, and most of all in the 
mother*s heart. Eeady as everything had 
been made for his coming, there now seemed 
much to do, and each one was busy doing 
her best in putting the finishing touch upon 
the preparations. 

The time flew almost unheeded by. The 
excitement of the telegram was beginning 
to give way to more solemn thoughts of the 
changes that had taken place in James' 
absence, when the rattling of wheels broke 
in upon the stillness of the night. The 
door was thrown wide open. The driver of 
the cab pulled up his tired horse, and in a 
moment mother and son were weeping on 
each other's neck. It was in this way that 
what Kitty Petrie expected to be New Year's 
gifts became her Christmas presents. 



-oo*^ 



S|he #heatre an ^VIL *^lace. 




HE theatre was from the very first 
The favourite haunt of sin, though 
honest men — 
Some very honest, wise, and worthy men — 



Maintained it might be turned to good 

account : 
And so, perhaps, it mighty but never was: — 
From first to last it was an evil ^l^^^b- 
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ATIE 




AWSON. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 




ATIE Dawson was the eldest of three 
children, her age about seventeen 
years. During the early part of her life 
she had been surrounded by every comfort 
and happiness which either this world could 
afford or she desire. Her father had been 
engaged in extensive commercial pursuits, 
but owing to a succession of serioui dis- 
asters at sea, in which several of his ships 
had been lost, he was reduced from a position 
of affluence to one of comparative poverty. 
He was compelled to become a servant, 
though all his life long he had been sur- 
rounded by those who did his bidding. But 
though he was now poor he resolved that 
he would make any sacrifice and put him- 
self to any amount of inconvenience rather 
than that the education of his children 
should be neglected. He knew that he 
would never be able to retrieve his lost 
fortunes, and he was quite as sure that his 
children would never be able to do so either 
if they were allowed to grow up in igno- 
rance. '* Learning is a better fortune than 
money," he many times said; *' and now 
that I cannot leave my children worldly 
wealth, they shall have knowledge." He 
was, though poor, a sensible man ; he knew 
well that unless his children were instructed 
in those things which would prove for their 
good, others might teach them ill, for no 
child goes entirely untaught. 

Hence Katie Dawson received a very 
excellent education, much superior to that 
of the girls living in her own station in life. 
She was a good, kind-hearted girl, possessing 
some degree of common sense, but unfor- 
tunately a few grains of pride got mixed up 
with it. The school to which she went was 
the best in the town, and the daughters of 
tlie gentry and tradespeople were her school- 



fellows. Eatie was always dressed neatly, 
but not near so well as the other girls ; still, 
no distinction was made, at least in the 
school, on this account ; she met and mixed 
with all the girls on terms of equality. In 
fact, Eatie had such a genial and generous 
disposition that she was a general favourite 
in the school. But she had now arrived at 
an age when her parents thought it was 
time she left school and commenced to 
render assistance in the various duties 
connected with the household. 
* Katie received this intimation with 
mingled feelings of joy and sorrow — of joy 
because her school days were past, of sorrow 
because of the duties she would doubtless 
have to perform. This was the source of 
unending grief to her. '* There is Jane 
Calvert,'' she said to herself ; '^when she left 
school she had nothing to do but be a lady; 
when I leave school I shall have to work, 
and then they'll all look down upon me, and 
pass me in the street without noticing me." 
Her fears were to some extent realised, and 
this caused her great pain of mind and 
made her envious and dissatisfied with the 
humble home of her parents; but what 
could she do to help herself, seeing she was 
dependent upqn them for everything she 
possessed? She fretted, she cried, she 
envied and got herself almost to hate her 
former school companions, and all because 
their parents were better off and had nicer 
homes than the one she lived in. 

Katie looked at the surface and judged 
from outward appearances. She had to 
wear a cotton or stuff dress, whilst the girls 
she knew walked out in silk ones, and she 
thought how much happier was the lot of 
these favoured ladies than her own. 

Poor, silly girl f to fret over that whieh 
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sJie could not help. Why did she not make 
the best of it ? Why envy others, and thus 
make herself miserable ? Had her own home 
no attractions ? Had she not a kind, loving 
father and mother, who always welcomed 
her with a smile and a kiss, and who loved 
her dearly ? And had she not an affectionate 
brother and sister ? In short, was not her 
home as happy as home could be? She 
should have reflected upon the blessings 
she had, and not have brooded over those 
which were not hers. 

But though Katie's school companions 
slighted her, there were two girls about her 
own age who displayed more kindly feeling 
and common sense, who called to see her, 
and invited her back to their home. These 
girls were Annie and Pollie Sinclare, the 
daughters of a wholesale tradesman in the 
town. They were nice attractive girls, and 
Katie loved them dearly, but she envied 
them their more fortunate social position, 
and vnshed her own parents could give to 
her similiar things to those which Annie 
and Pollie had, and it was to her an intense 
sorrow that she could not obtain them. 

One morning Annie and Pollie had got 
the consent of their mamma to call upon 
Katie Dawson and to invite her to come and 
spend the afternoon and evening with them 
at their home, Belmont Villa. Katie, after 
asking permission, consented to go ; but 
whether it afforded her the more pleasure 
or pain, it is hard to tell. She, however, 
arrived at Belmont Villa at the time 
appointed, and was greatly surprised at the 



grand way in which the house was furnished. 
Annie took her into her own bed-room, to 
take off her hat and cloak, and whilst 
there showed to Katie many nice things, 
both of clothes and ornaments, which she 
said " are my own." Little did she think 
of the mental pain she was causing her 
friend Katie, for Katie*s heart was full of 
envy and of grief that she could not own 
such pretty things. 

As she surveyed the room she thought to 
herself, <' How happy Annie must be ! A nice 
carpet on her bed-room floor — mine has 
none ; beautiful curtains on her bed, whilst 
mine is bare ; a large looking-glass and 
pretty pictures. How happy must Annie's 
hfe be I" 

But if Annie's life was happy, Katie was 
using the right means for making her own 
Hfe miserable, and when she was taken into 
the drawing-room she looked around at the 
beautiful pictures and splendid furniture, 
and wished she could have such a home, to 
be surrounded by so many luxuries. The 
more she saw the stronger she wished, and 
the greater became her dissatisfaction with 
her own more humble home. In a short 
time Katie's gloomy breedings gave way to 
cheerfulness. Whether this arose from 
the fact that Annie could not say, <* These 
are wiiw^/* or whether it was Pollie's playing 
on the piano that produced this result, I 
know not; but this desirable result was 
brought about, and the three girls seemed 
as happy as happy could be. They were 
now summoned to tea. 



{To he continued,) 



•^•o*^ 



Few men mend in si ckness ; as thelf e are but few Who by travel and a wandering Hfe 
become devout. 

The impressions of religion are so natural to mankind, that most nlen are necessitated • 
first or last, to entertain serious thoughts about it. 

Neiiher interest nor friendship, to please any man, should cause \l^ V^ ^^ ^t^% 
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LEVER »LIND 




USICIAN. 




!oHN Stanlet was bom in London, in the 
year 1718. At the age of two years he 
became blind, and to him might be applied 
the lines of the poet Shirley — 

"... Nature recompenseth the defects 
Of one part with redundance in another : 
Blind men have excellent memories, and the tongue, 
Thus indisposed, there's treasure in the intellect." 

At the age of seven years Stanley began 
to learn music, in which he made such 
wonderful progress that he was placed 
under an eminent musician; and at the 
early age of eleven he obtained the situation 
of organist in one of the London churches. 
A biographer, in noticing his great capacity 
of observation, has written of him : — 

" He had so correct an ear that he never 
forgot the voice of a person he had once 
heard speak. An instance is given in which 
he recollected the voice of a person he had 
not heard for twenty years, who then ac- 
costed him in an assumed voice. If twenty 
people were seated at table together, he 
would address them aU, in regular order, 
without their situations being previously 
known to him. Biding on horseback was 
one of his favourite exercises, though it 
would seem a very dangerous one for the 



blind ; and towards the end of his life, when 
he lived in Epping Forest, and wished to 
give his friends an airing, he would take 
them the pleasantest road, and point out 
the most agreeable prospects. He played 
at whist with great readiness and judgment. 
Each card was marked at the comer with 
the point of a needle, but these marks were 
so delicately fine as scarcely to be discerned 
by any person not previously apprised of 
them. His hand was generally the first 
arranged, and it was not uncommon for him 
to complain of the party that they were 
tedious in sorting their cards. He cotdd 
tell the precise time by a watch. He knew 
the number of persons in a room when he 
entered it ; would direct his voice to each 
person in particular — even to strangers- 
after they had once spoken ; and would miss 
anyone who was absent, and could tell who 
that one was." 

Stanley was not only a brilliant musician, 
but a composer of no mean order, and his 
productions evinced great taste and judg- 
ment. In recognition of his great merits as 
a^musician, Stanley was appointed Master 
of the King's Band of Musicians. He died 
in the year 1786. 



<«o«> 
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LD SlSHERMAN'S *S)TORY OP THE WORM. 




LITTLE bright-faced boy had just put a 
match to the kindhng wood of the 
grate, and was watching the flame as it 
forced its way among the crackling coals, 
when, half in thought and half aloud, he 
said — 

** Who would think a little match would 
make so big a fire ?" 
''Ah, yes, my little man/* said his lattiex, 



<'a little match, like other little things, 
may do great good or great harm. A good 
apostle once said, ' Behold, how great a 
matter a Uttle fire kindleth !' And now, as 
our fire is burning, I will tell you a story 
about a httle match, and the good that it 
did. Far away down on the shore of the 
Bristol Channel stands a small fisherman's 
Q^\yvxL, 1\> \^ V^^^ far enough from the water 
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3at of the reach of the great waves 
ome rolling in from the Irish Ohannel ; 
tear it is a creek, or httle river, in 

the fisherman nsed to shelter his 

At the time of my story the man 
ned to have left his cabin and gone to 
'. It was market-day there, and as 
eather was rough and wintry, he had 
. away from home. It was desolate 
reary about that little house on the 
December day of which I am speaking. 
I, leaden sky; a cold, keen blast, 
ng up clouds of sand along the shore ; 
Loaning of the sea-birds, and the 
r beat of the waves upon the shore, 
1 the total of the sights and sounds 
) coast that day. A strong wind had 
)lowing for three days, and all who 
it of the sailor at sea prayed God to 
dm from its dangers. A good brig 
.st made the entrance of the Bristol 
lel, and was beating up towards 
1. She had a captain, mate, and six 

for her crew. Their voyage had 
% pleasant one, and was now nearly 

They were thinking of their homes 
lends when the storm came on. The 
g was stiff with ice, and it was hard 
adle the ropes or manage the ship, 
len did their duty, as aU true English 
J will do ; but it was in vain. The 

and the waves and the bitter cold 
too strong for them, brave as they 

and carried the poor brig steadily 
ds the shore. Soon they heard a 
terrible to seamen ; it was the noise 
3 breakers. The captain called all 

about him and raised his voice in 
:. He prayed for their safety, if God 
led it, that they might have strength 
Bt the fierce waves, and that, if they 
not be saved from shipwreck, they 
be safe in the mercy of God. 
lie brig soon struck, and as she lay 
ler side to the shore, the water for a 
ipace was so calm that the small boat 



was safely launched, and every man seated 
in it. But, alas I before they could reach 
the shore a great wave struck the httle boat, 
and the poor men were cast into the boiling 
sea. Four of them, with the captain, 
reached the land, and though scarcely able 
to move, dragged themselves forward to find 
a shelter. They raised a shout when they 
came in sight of the little cabin ; but, alas ! 
there was the creek between it and them. 
*We must go through or die,* said the 
captain ; and after a great struggle, in 
their tired state, they reached the other 
side; but the brave captain could go no 
further. * Leave me, my men/ said he ; 
'get help for yourselves, and then come 
back if you can.' The men gained the 
house, but were horrified to find it empty. 
One man only took heart, as he looked at 
the fire-place and the wood near it. But, 
alas! there was neither flint nor steel to 
strike a light. A moment he stood in 
agony ; but as he raised his head he saw 
upon the rude mantel-piece a small box 
marked, ' Matches.* With trembling haste 
he seized it, and found one single little 
match I Here were four sailors ; a httle way 
off lay their brave captain. All their Uves 
depended, one might say, upon that simple 
match. If it failed aU must die, for cold 
and hunger were fast doing their work upon 
the poor men. With a trembling hand, and 
a silent prayer, he drew the match, and as 
the Uttle feeble flame broke out, ' Thank 
God r burst from the men. 

« They soon managed to make a wood 
fire ; and as the bright blaze shot up, the 
glare brought relief to the poor captain^ who 
lay on the beach too weak to crawl. The 
leding that now he should be saved helped 
to keep )nm aUve. When the sailors came 
to where he lay he was nearly gone ; but 
they carried him in, and gradually he 
irevived. 

*' Remember how m\wi\i%0Q&.^\5cMi^^^ 
seems so inaigmi^owi^i ^^ ^Taa»H»^ ^^^o.^^"' 
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^RUE $^0UIIAGE. 



^ilj^^ANY boys make a mistake as to the 
iSi nature of courage. There is a true 
and a false courage, just as there is good 
and bad money. Now, as a boy with only 
bad money is not rich, so a boy with false 
courage may be nothing but a coward after 
all. Courage is associated with difficulty in 
the path of duty, but not with the yielding 
to entreaty to do wrong. So Shakespeare 
makes a hero to exclaim — 

'^ I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more, is none." 

There is Charley Ingham, who is way- 
laid between his home and school. Three 
other boys have got a dog which they intend 
to set to fight with another dog in the neigh- 
bourhood, and they are trying to persuade 
Charley to stay away from school and keep 
them company. But Charley knows better. 
He has been taught that it is cruel to. set 
dogs to bite and tear each other ; and that 
boys who find delight in such cruel sports 
will become brutish men, degraded in 
their character and miserable in their habits, 
unloving and unloved. Of course those boys 
will call him a coward because he will not 
go at their request, but he will not be misled 
by their words nor frightened by their 
taunts. He knows that he is not a coward ; 
that in the presence of real danger he would 



be more courageous than any ona of his 
tempters ; and he will show them that he 
possesses the elements of true heroism by 
turning away from their entreaty and 
daring to do right. 

Charley has been called cowardly before 
to-day. Tom Barker once charged him 
with being afraid to fight. But Charley 
rephed, "Yes, it is true, I am afraid to 
fight you, Tom. I have no ill-will toward 
you, and am sorry that you should talk 
to me in that way. But if I could do you 
real service by fighting for you, I would do 
it at any risk." 

We do not doubt that he would, for we 
have watched him for some time with care, 
and quite expect that he will grow up to be 
truthful, and honest, and industrious. 
There will perhaps a time come when those 
boys will be glad to receive a favour for 
themselves or their families from this very 
lad whom now they seek to draw away from 
the path of virtue. And because he will not 
yield to them in this matter of disobedience 
it is likely that when that time shall come 
he will both have the power and the will 
to return their evil with good. Boys — 

" Dare to be a Daniel ! 
Dare to stand alone ! 
Dare to have a purpose firm ! 
Dare to make it known !" 



•^«oo» 



Daughter 



j]T/^AUGHTEE Very often shows the bright 

■^ side of man. It brings out his happier 

nature, and shows of what sort of stuff he 

is really made. Somehow we feel as if we 

never thoroughly know a man until we have 

Jieard him laugh. We do not feel •* at 

home '' with him till then. We do not mean 



a mere snigger, but a good, hearty, round 
laugh. The solemn, sober visage, like a 
Sunday's dress, tells nothing of the real 
man. Pe may be very profound, very cross, 
or very jolly. Let us hear him laugh, and 
we can decipher him at once, and tell how 
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|NE oold winter morning, as Annie looked 
oat 

From the parlour so cosy and warm, 
She saw a brown sparrow, half hid in the 
snow, 
Who had been out all night in the storm. 
His toes they were stiffened, his feathers 
were wet. 
And he was a sight to behold. 
"Ah! dear little Brownee, you're frozen,*' 
said Ann; 
" Come in, Kttle bird, 'tis so cold." 
There, lifeless and still, and as limp as could 

be. 
In a terrible pUght, lay poor little Brownee. 

Of wool and of cloth in a cunning round box 

She made him a nice little bed, 
And she tucked in the coverlid close at the 
sides, 
While he lay there as still as if dead. 
But the warmth of the room soon restored 
him to life. 
And he opened his eyes and looked round. 
Then he jumped on his feet, gave his 
feathers a shake, 
On the table he came with a bound. 
Yes, he came with a bound surprising to 

see, 
And a wide-awake bird was this little 
Brownee. 



Annie patted his head and she smoothed the 

soft coat 
Of the birdie so bonny and wee, 
Little cared he for that, but he spoke up 

quite loud — 
**I'm hungry,'* chirped httle Brownee. 
** Oh, that's it," said Annie ; ** come here, 

pretty pet, 
** And see what there is you will eat." 
So she gave him some crumbs, which he 

swallowed in haste. 
And thanked her as birds do, ** Tweet, tweet." 
Yes, he thanked Annie Gray, as I plainly 

could see, [Brownee. 

For a grateful young sparrow was little 

Then he hopped to the window, put his 
head on one side. 
And tapped on the glass with his biU. 
**Letmeout," said the bird, tap, tapping 
again. 
'* Yes, yes," said my Annie, ** I will." 
So she opened the window and lightly he 
flew. 
And he soared to the top of the tree ; 
And the song that he sang, as he look down 
at Ann, 
Was as sweet as bird-music could be. 
" I am warm, I am fed, tra la la, I am &ee. 
And oh ! I'm so happy t " sang little 
Brownee. 



-OH>o- 



:achel miley* 



BY THE LATE JOHK ASHWOllTfl. 




MONQST the fourteen or fifteen girls who 
formerly composed my class, there was 
one, now no more, who often arrested my 
attention. She was a quiet, subdued girl, 
about fourteen years of age, dressed in 



white pinafore, and a little drab shawl: 
her name was Rachel Riley. 

Young as Rachel was when called away, 
her cup had been a bitter one^ ycl ^^"s^t 
sequence oi ttie TQi^CiOTi"^xya\» ^1 ^ ^s^s^'ssi. 



a black wiUoir bonnet, blue printed frock, 1 fatiier, wla^ose m\,em^«t^ai^^ ^«£^^ tv^5^^^ ^^ 
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work often reduced his family to the most 
painful poverty and trying difficulties, and 
had it not been for a virtuous mother, 
whose affectionate sympathy often wiped 
away the falling tears, her cup would have 
been more bitter still. 

Eachers mother became converted soon 
after she was married, and her attachment 
to the house of God brought upon her 
severe persecution from her husband, espe- 
cially when he was intoxicated. Eetuming 
from the public-house on one occasion, and 
finding she was gone to her class, he com- 
menced stotming and raging in the most 
violent manner, threatening vengeance on 
every one about him ; after his rage was 
spent, he sat down and fell asleep. Eachel, 
as she had often done before, wept bitterly, 
and when she saw her father was asleep, 
she went as quietly as possible to the door 
to look out for her mother ; when she saw 
her coming, she went to meet her, but 
when she attempted to tell her how her 
father had gone on she could not speak for 
crying. 

** Gome, come, Eachel, dry up your tears," 
said Mrs. Eiley, ** I see how things are. 
I have given up attending my meeting once 
or twice for quietness, but there was always 
something else found as an excuse for 
storming. Our place is to do our duty, 
and give no just cause for these scenes ; 
but if father will not go with us to heaven, 
we had better not go with him to hell." 

" But do you not think, mother, that he 
may yet find mercy ? When I think of 
him .being lost I sometimes feel as if my 
heart would break." 

**My child, thy father's salvation has 
been the burden of my prayers for many 
years, and I hope that he will yet see the 
error of his ways." 

On entering the house, Eachel took off 

her shoes and went upstairs to bed, but 

her deep sorrow and concern for her father 

Jtep^ her long awake, and many a prayer 



that God would have mercy upon him 
ascended firom her aMcted soul. 

It was about this time that I missed her 
firom school, and on my calling to learn 
the reason, I found her evidently in a rapid 
consumption. She expressed her joy at 
seeing me, and requested me to take her 
library book and return it, adding, with 
deep emotion, '* I shall never come to school 
again." 

«* Eachel, my child, whatever do you 
say I " exclaimed her mother. " You must 
not say so ; I cannot bear to hear you talk 
of dying." 

** Mother," calmly replied Eachel, **I 
know your troubles, that they are many 
and grievous, and I did not want to increase 
them by telling you how ill I am, but I 
cannot long deceive you. I feel my time 
on earth is very short. My prayers have 
been many that for your sake I might be 
spared, but I feel it must not be so. Weep 
not for me, mother, for who knows but that 
Being who is too wise to err is taking me 
firom the evils to come. You know, mother, 
you cannot mourn for me as one without 
hope ; no, no, I am going to heaven. You 
may struggle in the wilderness a little longer, 
but I know you will soon follow me ; and, 
if God will permit, I will be one of the 
angel-host to bear your happy spirit to the 
skies ; then, mother, our tears will be for 
ever wiped away. But, oh I my father — 
what will become of him ? " As she men- 
tioned her father, she laid her head back in 
the chair, and big tears rolled down her 
cheeks. 

While Eachel was speaking, Mrs. Eiley 
buried her face in her hands, and cried 
like a child. I could not speak, and for 
some time we all gave vent to our tears. 
Eachel first spoke, and asked her not to 
forget the promise which assured her that 
all things work together for good to them 
that love God ; and, turning to me, requested 
that I would join her in singing her motiier's 
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favoorite hymn, adding, '' We may perhaps 
never sing together again until we join 
the happy choirs above." She handed me 
her school hymn-book, and pointed to the 
beantifdl hymn — 

"When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies." 

I fixed on a tnne she loved, called Burnett. 
The fiery eloquence of her eye, her clear 
though feeble voice, the glowing rapture 
that beamed on her whole countenance as 
she uttered the two last lines of the first 
verse, showed a soul unspeakably happy; 
it seemed as if heaven, with all its glories, 
was opened to her view. I felt much dilE- 
culty in singing, my emotions frequently 
overcame me ; her mother could not join 
us until we came to the last verse, and 
then her voice was low and tremulous. 
When the hymn was finished, she requested 
me to pray with her, adding, "And do not 
forget my father." On taking my leave, 
she begged I would give her love and thanks 
to all the teachers, and tell her class-mates 
to meet her in heaven. 

Never shall I forget the sweet Solemnities 



of that hour ; angels of love seemed to be 
hovering around us, imparting joys which 
none but those who dwell in Christ can 
know. 

That evening Bachel took her bed, and 
to all it was evident she was fast hastening 
home. The day before she died she sent 
for her father. When he entered the room 
bhe fixed on him a look of melting tender- 
ness. " Father," said she, " I am going to 
leave you, and, oh, I fear it will be for 
ever. I have one request to make before 
we part. Dear father, will you grant it ?" 

The tear stood in his eye as he replied, 
" Whatisit, Eachel?" 

" Father, dear father, will you meet me 
in heaven?" 

This request touched his heart, and with 
quivering lips he answered, " I will, my 
chad." 

Then presenting to him her school hymn- 
book, she replied, ** God, grant it may 
be so." 

The following day she breathed her last, 
and now she is gone to where 

" No wave of trouble rolls 
Across hor peaceful breast." 



<*o*^ 



$ 



HE 




NSWER. 



ffJ|l?ow canst thou do the will of God, 
-^^ Dost ask me, Uttle one ? 
If such is truly thy desire. 
Why, half thy task is done. 

Just hold thyself in readiness. 

With loving, cheerful zeal. 
To do whatever work the hour 

May to thy heart reveal. 

So let thy hands in love perform 
Each deed, however small ; 

He will reward, whose quick ear notes 
The smallest birdling's call. 



He'll bless thee for thy willing heart, 
And teach thy waiting hands 

How they in wisdom may fulfil 
Whatever His will demands. 

The angels that about His throne 

In sweet obedience wait. 
Can do no more than this dear child, 

E*en in their high estate. 

So as thou wouldst do all God*s will, 
Behold thy task half done. 

Because thou hast this earnest wish, 
Pear, loving, little ona. 



so 
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" 3^0 ? Wliy, I shaU find out what to 

WL do." 

** What can you do, Belle ? Two cents 
won't amount to anything, and mamma is 
not rich enough to give." 

" Two cents will do to begin with, and 
maybe mamma will put two more ; and at 
any rate, if I try and try, I guess I shall be 
helped." 

" You mean God will help ? " 

** Well, yes ; because Cress Morman, you 
know, was good ; and now that he is dead, 
and his wife sick, I think somehow or 
another the little children will be helped." 

" Some big person might do it, not you.** 

" Not me ? not me ? '* Belle almost 
forgot little Gay at her side as she stood 
looking out at the drifting snow, and remem- 
bered that Meg Dobbins had said that 
morning, " Cress Morman is dead, and his 
wife is sick, and the babies are crying with 
cold and for food." 

*'If every girl in the school would give 
me one cent— but no, they will not, though 
perhaps some with good hearts may keep 
from buying candy and give me more than 
one, but even that will not amount to much. 
Now I know,** she thought aloud. ** I will 
try a fair — a real fair ; maybe the girls will 
help make some things. Everybody can 
come and buy. Oh, I shall try a fair ! " 

Mamma shook her head when she heard 
of it, and was not quite sure that it would 
do ; it would take a long while, too. But 
Belle concluded to try. 



AS SPELPEP. 



" We will have it in three single weeks 
from to-day,** she said. " Somebody must 
keep them now; I will keep them afterwards.** 

Belle went to the girls in school, great 
and small ; to everyone she knew in every 
street in the town; some promised one 
thing, and some promised another. To 
friends who lived far away she wrote little 
notes, and mamma saw them directed and 
sent on their journey. Some people did 
not care how much Cress Morman's children 
wanted food ; they were too busy or too poor 
to help. Some people promised and forgot 
about it afterwards ; but for all that, at tiie 
end of the three weeks, lots of knicknacks 
came in for the fair, from a penny's worth 
up to things of some value. 

There was a little room at the side of 
Belle's house in which the fair was held. 
The girls at school, and the mothers and 
friends stepped in to see how Belle was get- 
ting along. Everybody paid a trifle to go 
in, and everybody bought a trifle to take 
away with them. Belle's fair was the talk 
of the town ; and, of course, everybody was 
obliged, at least, to take a peep at it. 

Who will wonder that, when the fair was 
over, and the proceeds counted, it was dis- 
covered that the children need cry no more 
that winter for fuel or for food, because 
Belle's fair had proved that there was a 
Helper for the helpless children of Cress 
Morman — a Helper to bring great things out 
of the work of hands small as little Belle's— 
for God Himself was their Helper. 



•<>*o*^ 
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ONDERFUL 




iaESE is a little town in Germany called 
Sleswiek. About fifty years ago its 
inbabitants were plunged in very great dis- 
£res3. It was a time when there was war 




ALL. 



in the land, and the people were every day 
expecting to be deprived of their homes and 
ipto^^T\»^ \i^ ^ai ^Ta.%rY invading enemy. On 
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trepidaidon and fear, for a party of reckless 
soldiers were expected to pass that way, 
and the people knew that their dwellings 
would be sacked, and, perhaps, some of the 
dear members of their famiUes cruelly mur- 
dered. 

Beyond the town, close to the high road 
on which the soldiers were to come, there 
was a solitary house, larger and better and 
more attractive than the rest. A pious old 
woman lived there, who knew and trusted 
in the Lord as the Eeeper and Defender of 
His people. With her lived a widowed 
daughter and one grandson, and this con- 
stituted her entire family. In her prayers 
the pious old woman often used the words 
of an old German hymn, which had in it 
these lines — 

<< Surround ua, Lord, and so, 
Lest we should fall, 
Baise up a wall. 
And guard us from our foe.*' 

" Grandmother,** said the young man, on 
the morning to which we have referred, 
" what do you mean by praying that the 
Lord would build a wall around our house ? 
Can you really be so fooHsh as to think that 
He will do such an impossible thing ? " 

"My dear boy," she repHed, **I did not 
intend exactly what I said, but only that 
the Lord would defend us and our town by 
any means. There is nothing that is im- 
possible with Him ; and if He wills He can 



even build a wall to protect those who trust 
Him." 

The night at length came down — a ter- 
rible night of winter, storm, and wind, and 
driving snow. Li the darkness the aged 
widow and her family knew, by the tramping 
of horse and sounds of firing and shouting 
that a party of wild Cossacks were passing 
their solitary house, and pouring into the 
unhappy and doomed town. They listened 
and trembled, praying for their poor neigh- 
bours, and expecting every moment that 
their own turn would come ; but, to their 
great astonishment, no one even knocked 
at their door. It was a wonder they could 
not account for. But when daylight ap- 
peared they discovered the secret of their 
escape. The wind had drifted the snow 
into the form of a high wall between them 
and the road, completely concealing them 
from view, so that the passing troops could 
not even see their dwelling. 

" My son," said the good old grandmother, 
** don't you see how easy it is for the Lord 
to raise a wall around His people ? '* 

So it always was. So it always will be. 
All those who put their trust in BKm may 
be sure, just as was His aged servant and 
her family in their time of sore need, that 
He is ever watching over them. No one 
need fear whom God doth keep, for " the 
angel of the Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear Him." 



-^KXhO- 




NOTICES OF »OOKS. 




:e have received the first monthly 
number of the Christian Era, pub- 
Hshed by Haughton & Co. In form it is 
similar to the Christian Age. It has this 
advantage, however, that it is published with 
the design of meeting.a felt want, and will be 
more likely therefore to effect a definite 
good. 



The articles are for the most part ^by 
EngHsh preachers, and combine variety of 
subject with oneness of aim. There is less 
sensationalism than is found in much that 
comes to us from America, but we expect 
the editor is right in supposing that Rti.^- 
lish people ioiioX^ o\y^^^\»\^Vw^H^^'^sccJ^ 

stated witYi sobeni^^^. 
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RRESPONDENTS. 




lowABD the close of last year we received 
a number of letters &om friends inte- 
rested in the Hive^ offering suggestions in 
relation to the manner of conducting this 
Magazine. Two of these suggestions were : 
(1) that we might answer questions sent to 
us by the little folks ; and (2) that we might 
publish short papers written on suitable 
subjects by our boys and girls. Well, we 
propose to act upon these two suggestions, 
and we will lay down the following con- 
ditions to prevent unnecessary delay or 
disappointment. 

Questions to be answered must be on 
Bibhcal subjects, and must reach us by the 
end of the month but one before the answers 
can appear. That is to say, those questions 
which reach us before the end of February 
will be answered in the April number, or 
acknowledged. And articles to be inserted 
must be short, containing about six hun- 
dred words, and must be accompanied with 
the name, addresSi and age of the writer. 
The writing must be clear, and only one 



side of the paper must be written on. The 
name of the writer will not be published, if 
it be so desired. Nor must we be expected 
to publish every article that may be sent. 
But we will keep back nothing that is at all 
likely to please the writer in three or four 
years' time. 

We now declare the prize winners for 
the past year. By one mark Master T. E. 
Wakefield has again taken the first prize. 
For the second and third, Master Clement 
Taylor and Master B. Blingworth are equal, 
so these prizes will be divided between ihem. 
Master W. H. Whitworth is only one mark 
below the former two, and A._.J. Haynes 
and J. Mitchison come next in turn. ISiere 
are several others who are just a mark or 
so below these. The prizes will be fiir- 
warded at once, and we hope these young 
people will continue to be diligent and 
persevering, then they will be uBefnland 
happy. The prizes are given by Mr. Thos. 
Whitworth, of Eochdale ; and amouni to 78. 
for the first, and 48. each for the two others. 



<o*o- 
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"HuZZLES. 



My first, please, is an adjective. 

And this I beg you note. 
It gives the much-prized quality 

Li trousers, cap, or coat 
My second is a noun of weight, 

Though oft on wheels it rolls, 
Which gives the carriage price of slate. 

And cabbages, and coals. 
To find out my whole I'll now leave you, 

young sage, 
Bai majrk I you may see me on this very 



n. — ^Abithhetioaii Puzzle. 



What is the difference between the in- 
terest of jg50 19s. for seven years, at 8 per 
cent., and for eight years at 2^ per cent. ? 

Letters for the Editor to be addressed— 
Bev. B. Gbat, 

Heywood, Lancashire. 

London: T.Newton, Methodist Free Oharoh 
Book-room, 119, SaUsbury-square, Fleei- 
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'HEBE is no greater evidence of the 
progress of our country than is to be 
found in the increased conveniences and 
multiplied enjoyments of the great masses 
of the English people. Fifty years ago the 
labouring classes were in a condition which 
would now be considered one of distress ; 
their life was made up of working and 
sleeping ; neither the time nor the means 
for healthy recreation, or even for proper 
rest, was at their disposal. How different 
it all is now I Generally, the working classes 
are found in decent houses, they are in a 
position to procure an abundance of good 
food, and are dressed with as much comfort 
as can be desired. This great change is 
the result of wise legislation ; and we owe 
it to the self-denying, patriotic labours of 
men the names of many of whom are as 
household words among us. 

The benefit of these generous labours 
begins to be felt in early childhood. In 
the days of poverty to which we have referred 
the working man's wife had no time to give 
her child an airing ; nor could she spare 
the elder sister for the purpose. The elder 
sister was sent to work as soon as she was 
able to earn a few pence, and she was kept 
at work from six in the morning until eight 
or even nine o'clock at night. Nor was 
there any money with which to buy such 
things as perambulators, so there was no 
perambulator provided. If sufficient food 
of the plainest kind could be obtained it 
was a matter for thankfulness. Once a little 
lad was found in Eophdale crying because 



his brother had run home from the mill 
before him at dinner time, and turned back 
toward the mill again. It was no good to 
go home, he said, for he knew there was 
only a httle porridge for dinner, and his 
brother would eat it all. Now, however, 
plenty smiles before us, and the children 
of workpeople have the advantage of good 
nursing. They are not carried in arms so 
much, a method very painful to the young 
nurse, but they ride in perambulators with 
comparative comfort both to nurse and child. 

It is to be hoped that as we reap the 
advantages of the good and great men who 
have toiled and even suffered for us, so we 
shall honour their memory and follow in 
their footsteps. We have to hand down to 
those who come after us those blessings 
which we first received; and we have to 
convey to them, moreover, that spirit of 
justice and of service for the general good 
which we have inherited. The future safety 
and further progress of our country depend, 
not upon our soldiers and our war-ships, 
but upon our honesty, and intelligence, and 
industry. The young readers of the Hive 
may be true patriots by acquiring know- 
ledge, by being diligent, and by being 
truthful in word and in action. 

And teachers and parents must help the 
boys and the girls by finding for them 
pleasant employment and healthy pastimes. 
Their affection will be a rich reward. A 
notable man has said : << I love these little 
people ; and it is not a slight thing when 
they, who are so fresh from God, love us." 



-^o*^ 
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XAMPLE BEFOEE •^BECEPT. 




NE Saturday afternoon, a little girl and 

her nurse were seated in the nursery, 

wben the little girl, who had been playing 

with her, toys, rose to leave the room. She 

hadjuBt reached the door, when her nurse, 



who had been shelling peas, said, ''Put 
away your playthings, Miss Nellie." 

"Practice before yoti preach, nurse," 

m*3L \S;i<^ <^\i\L^^ -pointing at the same time to 

^^ crjr5\?3 ^^v^<^^ ^^jaJ^hsst^^^-^^^^ floor. 
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MUST tell you now of a trick that 
Dash has taught himself, or at any 
rate has perfected. His master, when play- 
ing with him, would roll him over on his 
back, and, after a time, got into the custom 
of giving a piece of bread or meat at the 
end of the romp. Dash soon learned to 
calculate on this, and now, when his master 
holds up some food, down goes the old dog 
on his back, and rolls over frantically. If 
not rewarded at once he will throw himself 
down, roll again, and finally spring to his 
feet with a look as much as to say, " Come, 
old fellow, you surely can't resist such as 
that I '* ; Not only does he practice this stra- 
tagem at home, but if he happens to be 
hungry, he walks into the town, goes to a 
butcher's shop, and ** rolls over" in front 
of anyone that may be there, and very 
seldom fails to get his wants supplied. It 
is strange toK)b'serve th^ difference that the 
dog makes in his way of performing this 
trick. If it is a stranger who asks him to 
do it, Dash will just lie down on one side 
and only roll half over, and, if not hungry, 
would not even do that. 

Lela, too, has evidently taken note that 
the trick is a useful one, for lately she 
has begun to roll over ; but she does not 
do it with half the vigour and finish of 
the old dog. It happened that I was a 
close neighbour of the two dogs for some 
time, and whenever, as oft;en happened, 
business required their master to go away 
from home, they would come and stay with 
me till his return. The first time they 
came, I was rather taken by surprise. I 
was sitting alone one evening when I heard 
a sharp scrape at the front door, followed 
by a dog's low, impatient whine. Of course, 
I thought my friend was there, and called 
out, **Gome in;" but as there came no 
reply, I opened the door. There stood 
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Dash and Lela on the steps alone. I 
went out, looked round everywhere for their ' 
master, but he was not to be seen. When ' 
I returned to the house, I found Mr. Dash 
had taken up his position before the fire. 
Seating myself near him, I said, ** Well, 
sir?" At this he got up, gravely lifted hi« 
right paw, and put it on my knee. « When 
I had shaken hands he wagged his tail a 
little, and then returned to the hearth-rug 
with an air of one who said, ** You see, old 
fellow, our master has gone away ; aird the 
nights are rather damp and cold for sleeping 
out just now, so we have come to stay with 
you. Make your mind easy — it's all right I " 
Then turning himself round and round till 
he found an easy position, he prepared to 
enjoy a snooze. Lela, however, put both 
feet on my lap, and tried to lick my face, 
and thrust her cold nose into my hand^ 
uttering all the time a short pleased whine. 
Seeing how sure they had made of a kind 
reception, I could not dream of disappoint- 
ing them, so I patted their heads, and said 
something about ** good dogs," an action 
which Dash acknowledged by thumping his 
tail on the floor, and a pleased softening of 
his intelligent brown eyes ; and Lela, more 
demonstrative, after the fashion of her sex, 
frisked about me and whined, then curled 
herself close up by my feet. On inquiry 
next day I found that their master had 
been called away on urgent business, and 
no one knew when he would come back. 
So the dogs remained my guests, following 
me regularly when I went for a walk — Dash 
trotting sedately behind, with a stick in his 
mouth, while Lela bounded on in front, or 
paused now and then to try to rob Dash of 
his prize. But in this her efforts were vain, 
for when force piON^4.\\a^^^"e>^ ^jcA^^^*^c\^Sw 
by lickmg iiis iac^ ^sA ^^x^^-^m^^s^^^^^ *^^ 
make him ©n^ V\> xjc^, \icL^ o\^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
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merely wag his taU, while the merry twinkle 
of his eye showed he knew and understood 
too much of female flattery to be so taken 
in. They remained with me for a week, 
and one day suddenly disappeared. When 
I met them in the evening walking with 
their master, Dash gave me a very cool 
reception indeed. So they lived happily 
enough, with the best of homes, the kindest 
of masters, and nothing to do. But the 
dolce far niente of Dash's existence has been 
interrupted of late, for his master has sent 
him away to join a pack of rabbit dogs. 
The hard work and regular discipline will 
do him good, for he will appreciate the 



comfort and ease of his home all the better 
when he returns. Lela was not long ago 
the proud and happy motherof eight puppies. 
Her family has been scattered to the four 
winds. We possess one of her sons — a great 
lolloping brown fellow, with head and legs 
out of all proportion, who seems to think 
that the whole duty of life consists in worry- 
ing the cats and devouring everything eat- 
able that he comes across. But his wise 
eyes and broad forehead are signs of a good 
intellectual capacity ; and we hope that in 
time he will prove as handsome and inteUi- 
gent as Dash and as fond and faithful as 
his mother Lela. 



<*o^ 
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oucHiNG Incident. 




:e heard a story told the other day 
that made our eyes moisten. We 
have determined to tell it, just as we heard 
it, to our little ones. 

A company of poor children, who had 
been gathered out of the alleys and garrets 
of the city, were preparing for their de- 
parture to new homes in the West. 

Just before the time for starting of the 
cars one of the boys was noticed aside from 
the others, and apparently very busy with 
a cast-off garment. The superintendent 
stepped up to him, and found that he was 
cutting a small piece out of the patched 
linings. It proved to be his old jacket, 
which, having been replaced by a new one, 
had been thrown away. There was no 
time to be lost. ** Come, John, come," 
said the superintendent. ** What are you 
going to do with that old piece of calico ? " 

** Please, sir," said John, " Tm cutting it 

^ ^ake with me. This is a piece of her 

dress, and it is all I Bhall have to remem\)ex 
Jber by. " 



As the poor boy thought of that dear 
mother's love, and of the sad death-scene 
in the old garret where she died, he covered 
his face with his hands, and sobbed as if 
his heart would break. But the train was 
about leaving, and John thrust the little 
piece of old caHco into his bosom to re- 
member his mother by, hurried into a car, 
and was soon far away from the place where 
he had seen so much sorrow. 

We know many an eye will moisten as 
the story is told and retold throughout the 
country, and many a prayer will go up to 
God for the fatherless and motherless in all 
places. 

Little readers, are your mothers still 
spared to you ? Will you not show your 
love by obedience ? That little boy who 
loved so well we are sure was obedient. 
Bear this in mind, that if you should one 
day have to look upon the face of a dead 
mother, no thought would be so bitter as to 
leTd^isib^t that you had given her pain by 
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HEROINES FROM 



►IBLE 'S)TORY. 



n. — Mtbtam, the Heboio Sisteb. 




^T has been said that History herself was 
born on that night when Moses led 
forth his countrymen from the land of 
Goshen: certain it is that the history of 
Israel at this period is a history for all time. 
For more than eighteen hundred years it 
has supplied the Christian Church with 
types of the experiences of God's people, and 
often has it inspired their hearts with faith, 
and assured triumph in times of greatest 
distress and well - nigh overwhelming 
disaster. Scores and hundreds of times 
has there risen on the still midnight air, 
from lone plantation or pestilential swamp, 
accompanied by sounds of clanking chains 
and broken sobs, the plaintive song — 

<' Go down, Moses ; teU King Pharaoh 
To let My people go ; " 

while upon the vision of the singer there 
has dawned the prospect of a day not far 
distant when another Moses should appear, 
and to the oppressor the imperative com- 
mand should be gi»ven, ** Let My people 
go," and his chains would fall off, and the 
oppressed would go free. 

It is in connection with this remarkable 
period of the history of God's chosen people 
Israel that we are first introduced to 
Miriam, the heroic sister. Her name since 
then, however, has become the common 
property of Christendom, and is familiar to 
our ears as household words in its Greek 
and European forms of Maria and Mary. 
The Eabbins say that the gift of prophecy 
descended upon her in her childhood ; that 
as she sat in the house she cried out sud- 
denly, "My parents shall have another 
son, who shall deliver Israel out of the hands 
of the Egyptians/' We attach no further 
importance to such stories than to regard 
ihem as eyidenoe of the fact that Miriam 
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occupied in after ages a large place in the 
affectionate regards of her own people, for, 
as a rule, such traditions are only cherished 
of those for whom a people entertain a pro- 
found and grateful remembrance. The first 
reference made to Miriam in Scripture is 
at the time when she was employed by her 
mother Jochebed, the wife of Amram, to 
watch the destinies of her httle brother 
Moses, who for three months had been pre- 
served from the cruel fate determined by 
Pharaoh for every male child of the 
Israelites. The king of Egypt, after the 
manner of an Oriental despot, fearing a 
rival to his throne, or lest this strange 
people now sojourning in his dominions 
should so multiply as to be able to assert 
their independence, had issued a decree to 
the effect that every male child of the 
Israelites should be put to death as soon as 
born. The beauty of Moses, exaggerated in 
later accounts to a beauty and size almost 
divine, led the mother to make extraordinary 
efforts for his preservation. 

For three months the child was concealed 
in the house. Then his mother placed him 
in a small boat or basket of papyrus — 
perhaps, say some, from a current Egyptian 
behef, that the plant was a protection from 
the terrible crocodile. The little ark was 
made water-tight with pitch, and then 
placed among the vegetation that grew by 
the side of the river. The mother departed, 
as if unable to bear the sight, while Miriam 
lingered to watch her brother's fate. 

During the time that Miriam was waiting 
with intense anxiety the fate of her baby 
brother, the daughter of Pharaoh came 
down to bathe in the sacred river, "Ssst 
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stream, and sent her servants for it. It 
was soon brought to her, and when opened 
its precious freight was found to be none 
other than " one of the Hebrew children." 
The cry of the helpless babe moved the 
great princess to compassion, and she at 
once resolved to rear it as her own. Then 
it was that the services of our little heroine 
were called into requisition. She had been 
on the alert, and had placed herself con- 
veniently near to the spot, so that, if ques- 
tioned, she might be able to say something 
that would be the means of saving her 
brother's life. How much had been en- 
trusted to the care of Miriam I What a 
weight of responsibility was hers ! What, 
if she had failed in tact, or patience, or 
courage ? It would seem, as we look at the 
event from our own day, as though at this 
momentous crisis the destinies of a whole 
nation were committed into her keeping. 
Could she have reaHsed at that moment the 
issues that depended upon her conduct, it 
would have overwhelmed her ; indeed, a 
stronger than even she was might well have 
trembled at the thought. Happily, however, 
she was equal to the occasion ; for when 
Pharaoh's daughter had recognised the babe 
as one of the Hebrew children, Miriam, 
with inimitable tact and artless simpHcity, 
said to her, ** Shall I go and call to thee a 
nurse of the Hebrew women, that she may 
nurse the babe for thee ? " Pharaoh's 
daughter at once bade her go. And who 
but the mother of Miriam, who but the 

E 

mother of the Httle foundling whom the 
young princess drew from the treacherous 
waters of the Nile, could best perform the 
holy and sacred duties of mother to him ? 

How difficult for my young readers to 

realise, and yet how true it is, that even to 

them are committed sacred trusts which may 

involve the happiness of hundreds, ay, of 

thousands of our /eiio w-creatures who shall 

come after them. A poor fragile girl of ten 

or twelve years of age, the child of an 



oppressed and enslaved people, between 
whom and the illustrious princess to whom 
she is now giving advice there yawns an 
almost impassable social gulf; yet, what 
stupendous results followed from Miriam's 
fidehty and courage I The delivery of a 
whole nation from the most miserable 
slavery; the destruction in one night of 
Egypt's proudest chivalry ; wonders in the 
fields of Zoar, the records of which to-day 
are engraven upon the hearts of millions of 
our race. 

Might not the youngest of those who may 
be interested in reading these papers ask 
themselves the question. What are my 
responsibihties in relation to my brothers 
and sisters, my friends and playmates? 
Not very far from where I now write, there 
lives a gentleman holding the offices of 
Sunday-school superintendent and class- 
leader, beloved by all who know him for his 
kindheartedness and zeal in the cause of 
God. When a httle boy, his home was poor 
and desolate, and his moral training was sadly 
neglected. He had, however, an elder sister 
who was in the habit of attending a Primi- 
tive Methodist Sunday-school, where she was 
taught to know and love the Saviour. Not 
long after she had given her heart to God 
she was taken seriously ill. During her 
illness she felt deeply concerned about the 
salvation of her little brother. Frequently 
did she speak to him in earnest and loving 
words about the love of God and the 
Saviour of sinners. Shortly before her 
death she earnestly besought him to meet 
her in that beautiful home to which the 
angels were soon to convey her happy spirit. 
The poor little fellow wept bitterly at the 
thought of losing his sister, to whom he 
was devotedly attached ; but at last he gave 
her the promise that she so anxiously 
requested of him. In a very short time 
after he had followed his sister to her grave 
"hego^^'vx'^'Vii^lQvsjiiS life to the service of 
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class-meeting, aaid when he received his 
first class-ticket he was unable to contribute 
to the cause of God as he saw others doing, 
for he was exceedingly poor ; but he had 
then, as he has now, a large heart, so for 
a few pence he sold the scarf that he was 
wearing, and these he laid as his first gift, 
after himself, upon the altar of sacrifice. 
The sister had gone home to know pain 



and poverty no more, but her influence lives 
in the life of her brother, who is to-day 
honoured, useful, and happy. God has 
blessed him with worldly prosperity, and 
given him many useful talents; and his 
greatest happiness is to devote them to the 
service of his Master, whilst the memory of 
his sister is cherished by him as a precious 
heritage. Geobge Habobeaves. 



{To he continued.) 
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►ETHANY. 




:iTH Bethany we associate the names 
of Mary and her sister Martha, and 
that Lazarus who, after having been dead 
four days, was raised to life again by the 
Lord Jesus Christ. If anyone lived in our 
district who had been raised from the dead 
we should be very anxious to see him and 
to talk with him, and to show him to our 
friends from a distance. And so were the 
Jews who lived at Bethany, and even those 
who lived in Jerusalem as well. When 
there was any excuse for getting into his 
company, any public occasion, the people 
went from the big city to the little village, 
which is about two miles out on the eastern 
side, and which, by walking across the 
Mount of Olives, they could reach in half 
an hour. 

Lazarus and his sisters seem to have 
been good, kind people, who were ready to 
help needy persons and to show kindness 
to strangers. This generosity on their part 
brought them into better company than 
they perhaps had ever expected, for the 
Lord Jesus, when He was tired with the 
day's teaching and healing, often went out 
to their house to spend the night and to 
rest Himself for further toil. Martha and 
Mary are not the only ones who have had 
greater guests than they knew of or even 
fancied, for in the Old Testament we read 
of those who entertained angela ot God 



without knowing it. Kindness, we may be 
sure, will never pass unrewarded. 

We are not told whether the Saviour's 
lodgings at Bethany were paid for in the 
ordinary way or not. Most likely they 
were offered without the hope of any pay- 
ment, and so accepted. But when the Lord 
Jesus restored the brother to life the sisters 
would not feel that they had suffered any 
loss by entertaining their Friend. Nor shall 
we, if we give our time and our money to 
help the poor. There is a clear statement 
upon this point. It is in the 17th verse gf 
the 19th chapter of Proverbs, and is very 
likely the result of King Solomon's expe- 
rience. It says, ** He that hath pity upon 
the poor lendeth to the Lord; and that 
which he hath given will He pay again." 
If the readers of the Hive will read the 
8th, 9th, 10th and 11th verses of the 4th 
chapter of the second Book of Kings, and 
the first six verses of the 8th chapter of the 
same Book, they will find a very striking 
instance of a good dee^ coming back to 
the doer of it when least expected. 

Bethany is a small place, and seems 
never to have been very large, even in its 
best days ; but it is in a pleasant district. 
It was the last scene beheld by the risen 
Eedeemer, for from it K^ ^a*^^-^^^^ \sJw5» 
heaven. H^ \e9L"Hi^ ^•e^csv^^^'e* csvs^ •syss* ^^^s- "^sa* 
to Bettiany, ouSl ^aviSL \>3i\.o ^oti. "^ ^^ ^^ 
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into all the worlds and preach the Gospel 
to every creature," and having thus spoken, 
<''He lifted up His hands and blessed them; 
and it came to pass that while He blessed 
them He was parted from them, and carried 
up into heaven." We can understand in a 
measure the feelings of a Scotchman, who, 
visiting the spot, exclaimed: "Men of 
Galilee I favoured of God above all the 



rest, I would, oh I I would have been of 
your company on that triumphant morning, 
with you to look steadfastly toward heaven 
as He went up, and with you to worship. 
Or, better 6till, I would have been among 
the heavenly host that 

Thronged His chariot wheels, 
And bore Him to His throne ; 
Then sWept their golden harps and sang, 
* The glorious work is done ! ' " 



<*o»^ 
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ILLIAM 



,^Qt is a common thing to see a large 
C^ number of persons attending a funeral 
in some of the West of England towns. In 
these towns it is not the custom to wait for 
an invitation on such occasiorus. All the 
neig'hbours are expected, and most of the 
friends ; so that if the deQeased has been 
pretty well known and respepted it is quite 
an ordinary thing for a hundred persons to 
make up the procession. At the same time 
a hearse is a rare sight.. The. coffin is 
generally carried by hand — jjaot for want 
of means to hire horses, but because the 
West-country folks are fond of adhering to 
ancient ways. . From time immemorial 
funerals have been conducted after this 
fashion, and unnamed be the man and un- 
honoured who shall interfere therewith. 

Another singular thing about a West- 
country funeral is the singing. In many 
cases Uie church is a mile ixom. the market- 
town, and it, with the few houses roimd 
about, is called the church-town, to distin- 
guish it from the former. At intervals 
along the route the friends sing hymns. 
Especially is this the case when the 
deceased has been a member of some Chris- 
tian Church ; and very beautiful it is to hear 
the measured words of hope and faith sung 
bjr sorrowing relatives and friends at sucli 
a time: — 



\ 



OUT-HAT. 

" Let the world bewail their dead, 
Fondly of their loss complain ; 
Brother, friend, by Jesus freed, 
Death to thee, tb ns, is gain : 

" Thou art entered into joy : 
Let the unbelievers mourn ; 

We in songs our lives employ 
Till we all to God return." 

In the North of England, on the contrary, 
no one thinks of going to a funeral unless 
he has been '* warned ; " and most of those 
who do go ride in some sort of conveyance. 
A funeral, therefore, is very expensive, and, 
as a rule, only a few persons are present. 

The funeral of William 'Bout-Hat, how- 
ever, did not relate to the rule at all, it 
was quite an exception. He had been a 
character, had William. What age he was 
when he died nobody knew. His neigh- 
bours said that they remembered him as 
long as they remembered anything, and 
that he seemed just the same when they 
knew him first as he had been toward the 
last, only tb&t for a year or two he had 
grown weaker like — walked more slowly, 
and leaned heavily upon his stick. Very 
likely he could not have told his own age, 
for writing was a rare art when he was 
young, and the Government had not theu 
provided as it has since for attention to 
svida. TCi»»\X»^Tt^. ka^Q^^ "^^lliam was re- 
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guarded as an institaiion in that part of 
Bossendale. He had lived there while 
three generations had been bom, and 
married, and laid in the churchyard ; and 
bhe thrifty inhabitants would almost as 
soon have expected the church-tower to 
bumble into ruins, or the bridge that 
spanned the river to collapse, as that any- 
thing could happen to remove William from 
their midst. Indeed, when it was first 
rumoured that he was dead it was regarded 
as a simple fabrication ; and at length, 
when there was no longer any room for 
doubt upon the point, Betsy Trundlehead 
said she should draw her three pounds ten 
out of the ** stores," for nothing could be 
considered safe if WiUiam was gone. But 
then she had always been regarded as a 
Uttle dafii. 

Well, as I was saying, William had been 
a most strange character. To anyone who 
was foolishly proud he was intolerant, barely 
civil. K asked by such what he thought of 
the weather, he would reply that if he 
knew aught about it, and he thought he 
did, then a tremendous storm was brewing, 
and they would be safest who kept their 
heads low and sheltered by the hill of pru- 
dence* So again, if the wife of a man in 
work wished for some of his small wares on 
credit, he would turn a face of steel upon 
her, and want to know whether she had no 
sense of shame, and intended to lose her 
husband's respect and affection by running 
into debt. But if there were sickness in a 
house, or trouble, then, unasked, William 
would take in what he thought most needed 
of the things he sold, and come away with- 
out mentioning the money. If better times 
returned and the debt was paid, it was well. 
If not, then it was still well ; for William 
said he had lent it to the Lord, and as the 
security was good he was in no hurry to 
receive the principal. 

"^Ifniliam had been reckless in his youth, 
and bad suffered macb. For jeaxB he had 






lived almost as a wild man. His hair 
grew matted like the wool of a sheep, and 
he had not a cap to cover it with. In this 
way he came to be known as Bill 'Bout- 
Hat. Many supposed that he was not 
very bright in the intellect, so rough and 
strange was his conduct. How he managed 
to live at all was a marvel, for he had no 
home or friend. Live he did, however, in 
spite of cold, and want, and friendlessness. 
Whether he deserved all the blame that 
was cast upon him we cannot say. But it 
is certain that nothing that could either be 
eaten or sold was missing in that district 
but he was credited with having stolen it. 
And yet it never happened once that Bill 
could be proved a thief. People supposed 
it was he because they could not otherwise 
account for his living on year after year 
with no settled occupation ; and no doubt 
those who were the guilty parties were quite 
willing to allow the suspicion to rest upon 
him, as it prevented further inquiry, and 
rendered them safe. 

A change took place in William when he 
was in early manhood. He somehow was 
attracted to the little Methodist chapel 
when there happened to be a love-feast 
going on. No sense of shame kept him 
from making his way into a prominent 
position, but as one after another of those 
whom he had known formerly to be careless 
and drunken spoke of the influence of 
religion upon their homes and lives, 
he seemed spell-bound. In the following 
week he was noticed to hang about the 
doors of workshops, and to watch intently 
the operations of the men within. Eobert 
Whitehead, observing this, drew him into 
conversation, and gave him some simple 
work. But William could never settle 
down to a life of that sort, so his master 
proposed that he should have a donkey and 
travel the valley with euaIi ^xc^i^ ^^sl^"^ ^»» 
would \>e eai«5 \»o %^\» «iA\^^ V^ ^'S^ 
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sufficient profit for [his few wants. So for 
many, many years he continued to live by 
an honest caUing. 

It was soon seen that WiUiam had the 
kindliest heart. His donkey was well 
combed and sleek ; it needed no whip, but 
would follow him readily. In addition to his 
donkey, he in his later years kept a goat, 
which suppUed him with good milk, while 
his dog shared his home and his affections. 
WilHam Uved a life that had little preten- 
sion in it, but there were scores of poor 
aged women in Eossendale who felt truly 



enough that they had lost a real friend 
when he died, and the large numbers that 
attended the old man's funeral was a testi- 
mony to his good and useful character. 
Let our young readers learn from this 
that truth and goodness are greater adorn- 
ments than position and wealth ; and that 
not the haying of many talents, but the 
right use of those we may happen to 
possess, whether numerous or few, is the 
sure way to obtain the approval of the Lord 
Jesus, and the respect of honourable 
men. 



-^•oo- 




ARCH. 




LUSTEE, bluster f blow, blow f 
What's the use of storming so ? 
Why not come with better grace, 
Witii a smile upon your face ? 

Bluster, bluster ! blow, blow ! 
Shake the branches to and fro I 
Shake them up, and shake them down, 
Weep and sputter, sigh and frown. 



But you will not bluster long, 
April follows with a song ; 
Then comes happy, smiling May, 
Bright with sun, with blossoms gay. 

Bluster, bluster I blow, blow ! 
What's the use of storming so ? 
Why not come with better grace. 
With a smile upon your face ? 



<o*>- 




ATIE Ttt^AWSON. 
CHAPTER IL 
Bbothek Tom at Tea. 




^. SiKcLAfis was a wholesale merchant, 

and did a large trade both at home 

and abroad. He had much anxiety and 

care, as all men have who have the 

responsibility of an extensive business on 

their hands. He was a shrewd business 

man, and had made the position he now 

occupied for himself ; but, like many men 

of a similar stamp, he allowed his business 

to absorb almost his entire thought. He 

se6 his family a, gooi example of patient 

/perseverance, jpromptness, and Bteict m- 

^sn'tr, but beyond Una he seemed to taJte 






little interest in it* True, he liked to hear 
his daughters play a lively piece on the 
piano in the evening, but even while this 
was going on his thoughts would be upon 
his next day's business and the good bar- 
gains he was likely to make. If any ques- 
tions were put to him by his children, he 
would speak kindly to them, and refer 
them to mamma. << Don't trouble me, my 
child, I'm thinking about something else," 
was his invariable reply. 
Tom^ bi& eldest son, had left school some 
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with his father to learn the busmess, with 
the view of ultimately succeeding to it But 
Tom, like many young men, was learning 
something else besides his father's trade j he 
was engaged in a species of moral agricul- 
ture, ** sowing wild oats." He was no 
longer a school-boy, but as he was now *' in 
business '* he was a ** complete man ; '* hence 
he was cultivating those habits which many 
other young men besides Tom have found 
out, to their sorrow, were not, as they sup- 
posed, "manly habits,** — viz., smoking, 
drinking, playing billiards, and stopping 
out late* 

When Katie got into the room where 
tea was provided, to her astonishment, 
Tom — whom she had never seen before 
— was sitting at the table ; a formal in- 
troduction took place, and Katie seated 
herself at the tea-table. Annie, who took 
a special pleasure in teazing her brother, 
was the first to speak. 

" Tom, I'm sure your chin must be sore 
with such constant rubbing; your beard 
won't come out any quicker for all your 
efforts." 

Tom, who had not even ** the shadow of 
good things to come'* in this particular, was 
somewhat annoyed at his sister's reference 
to this habit of his, and, had not Katie been 
present, would probably have retorted 
sharply. As it was he managed to keep his 
temper, and, addressing Katie, said — 

"Do you talk to your brothers in that 
way ? ** 

To which she replied — 

**I have but one brother, and he is 
younger than I, and I don't suppose he 
ever thinks about a beard.** 

*'But our Tom*s been thinking about 
his since he left school two years ago, and 
there's no more appearance of it now than 
there was then,** chimed in Folly. 

'* You have a brother, then ? *' asked Mr. 
Sindiare. " How old is he ? " 

^ ICy hxctber John, sir, ia 6fteen ; ho 



goes to school, but father wants to get him 
a situation, as he thinks he is old enough 
now to begin to work," replied Katie. 

Tom asked, '' What school does he go 
to?'* 

« The grammar school,*' said Katie. 

" Oh, he gets it cheap, then ; I went to the 
collegiate high school,*' said Tom. 

** Hold your tongue, sir, will you ? The 
collegiate high school doesn't seem to have 
taught you manners, I'm sure. Katie's 
brother, if anything like her, would know 
what good behaviour is, which evidently 
you don't ! " said Mr. Sinclare. 

This reprimand silenced Tom, who, how- 
ever, seemed deeply interested in Katie, and 
was mentally exclaiming, " She's a jolly 
nice girl. I wish I had not promised tiiose 
fellows I'd meet them, I'd stop in to-night." 

But in spite of promises, stop in he did, 
to the astonishment of everyone. 

*'I think you said your brother was 
about leaving school, and wanted a situa- 
tion ? Do you think he would like to enter 
my warehouse ? '* asked Mr. Sinclare. "I 
should not need a boy, but my son Tom is 
so careless, I cannot trust him with any- 
thing, and I want a smart boy to do what 
he should do.** 

«* I can mention it to father when I get 
home,'* said Katie. 

** And if he is agreeable, ask him to step 
up to my office and bring John with him,** 
said Mr. Sinclare. 

*' Thank you,*' said Katie ; *' I will." 

Tea being over, the conversation dropped, 
and the young folks, including Tom, ad- 
journed into the drawing-room. Tom paid 
every possible attention to Katie, and what 
with playing, singing, and talking, a very 
pleasant evening was spent Time had 
passed by rapidly, for it was nine o*clock, 
and Katie must go home ; but before she 
went, Mrs. Sinclare wished Iksst ^*i ^^^ "^ 
glass otwrn^wiaL^U^^'vi^^- ^'^Cfta^^^3^a^^ 
poured, o>^^,\>\A^L^^^^^^^^2^^^^'^^^ ^ 
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yon don't mind, I'll take the biscnit, but not 
the wie; father prefers that we do not 
take wine ; '* and so the wine was left. 

Eatie went upstairs to put on her hat, 
and when she returned, to her utter sur- 
prise, saw that the wine-glass was empty, 
and as Tom was alone in the room, strongly 
suspected that he must have drunk it. 

**I*11 go home with you, Katie, if you 
like," said Tom. 

'' Thank you, I'm not afraid,*' replied 
Eatie. 

But Tom put on his hat and went. 
"When they were alone, Tom said — 

**You were silly not to have had that 
wine. I like it; you don't catch me re- 
fusing it." 

" I'm afraid you drank the glass poured 
out for me ; did you ? " asked Katie. 

**0f course I did," said Tom. ** Ma 
would think you had it, and will never 
know, unlees you tell her." 

And here Tom took out a cigarette. 

" So you smoke as well as drink, do you ?" 

" Of course I do," said Tom ; ** every- 
body smokes in these days." 



^^ Do they ? I think you are mistaken 
there, for my father never either smokes or 
drinks," said Katie. ''I only heard him 
say to-day he was thankful he did neither, 
for had he done either, or both, he would 
never have been able to have his children 
educated. ' There's a curse in drink,' he 
always says." 

On reaching the cottage where Katie 
lived, Tom forgot himself, and remarked— 

" "Why do you live in a little crib like 
this ? I should have thought you would 
have lived in a house like ours. Good- 
night." 

"What a sentence to utter! Spoken, 
doubtless, without thought ; but the effect 
it produced was little suspected by the 
speaker. It roused all Katie's feelings of 
envy and pride, turned all her happiness 
into misery, and the evening that had 
passed so pleasantly away ended in bitter- 
ness and jealousy — that is, so far as Katie 
was concerned. 

Tom turned away, but not to go home ; 
he joined <* those fellows" at the Black Lion 
Hotel, and had a game at billiards. 



(To he continued,) 



-»o*> 



Leavers. 




h is stated that an effort has lately been 
made to reinstate the beaver in 
Scotland. In a solitary pine wood near 
Rothesay, Isle of Bute, a space of ground 
on the property of the Marquis of Bute has 
been walled in so that the beavers cannot 
escape. Through this beaver's park runs a 
mountain stream. Left to themselves the 
beavers have quite altered the appearance 
of this stream, for they have built no fewer 
than three dams across it ; the lowest dam 
IB the lar^fest and most firmly constructed, 
as it would appear the beavers were fully 
aware that it would have to bear tii^ 



\ 



greatest pressure of water. In order to make 
firm this dam these intelligent little animals 
have supported the down-stream surface of 
it with props of strong botighs as artfally 
secured as though a human engineer had 
been employed at the work. Immediatel; 
above this dam the beavers have constructed 
their hut or home ; this consists apparently 
of a large heap of driftwood. Upon exami- 
nation, however, it will be seen that the 
sticks have been placed with regularity and 
order, so that the general appearance of the 
beavers' home is not unlike a bird's nest 
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Ms house by means of passages, the 
entrance to these passages being always 
under. water. The inside of the house is 
laid out into apartments and galleries, and 
the ground in the neighbourhood of the 
house is excavated in all directions with the 
runs, holes, and galleries which the beavers 
have made for the purpose of safety or con- 
cealment. These clever four-footed car- 
penters have cut down with their sharp, 
chisel-like teeth many of the trees in their 
park. They gnaw a wedge-shaped gap into 
one side of the tree till it totters from its 
own weight ; they then go round to the 
other side of the tree and gnaw the portion 
of wood which alone holds the upper portion 
of the tree upright. They somehow or 
other manage to make the tree fall where 
they want it to go. This is generally across 
the current of the stream. If the gnawed 
log is too heavy for transport, they will cut 



it into pieces and roll it along the ground. 
It is a mistaken idea to suppose that a 
beaver uses his tail like a trowel. Pictures 
of beavers flattening down the mud form- 
ing the roofs of their huts are not uncom- 
mon in old natural history books. The 
beaver, however, never uses his tail as a 
trowel ; it is of great use to him as a steer- 
ing and propelling organ in his upward and 
downward movements. When alarmed he 
will give the signal to his comrades by 
flapping the tail with a loud smack on the 
surface of the water. Lord Bute's beavers 
have bred in their beavery, and there are 
now twelve known to be alive. Thesis 
animals are very shy, and retire into their 
holes at the slightest soimd. Besides what 
vegetable food they pick up, they are fed 
principally with willow boughs, the bark of 
which they strip ofif with the neatness of a 
basket-maker. 



■^*o*^ 




BLANCHE'S 

CH, miss! and is this yees hat? I 
jest this blessed minit saw it swinging 
from the highest branch of the apple-tray 
and fetched it to yees, thinking ye would 
be after wanting the likes of it before long.** 

" Thank you, Pat. I have been looking 
the house over for it, and was just going to 
the orchard ; I was there last night.'* 

" The school-bell has been ringing these 
five minutes, and I shall be late to school 
again," muttered Blanche to herself, as she 
hastily tied on her hat, regardless of the 
damp ribbons. ** Now, where is my satchel ? 
Oh, there it is under the table ; but my slate 
is not here. Well, never mind ; I won't 
wait any longer ; it is somewhere about the 
house ; I can get it at noon, and perhaps I 
can borrow Fannie Wheeler's, she does not 
use hers much in the morning. 

" The bell has stopped ringing; andl shall 
have sjioiibermari ; dear me I The teacher 



lAD 



BIT, 



said if I was late again this week without 
an excuse she would write a note to father 
about it. I don't know how it is, but I am 
always in a hurry, and always late. Some 
way I never can find anything.*' 

By this time Blanche had reached the 
school-room, and found everyone seated 
and the school commenced. 

As she entered. Miss Eichards said, 
*' Miss Blanche, have you any excuse this 
morning ?** 

She was obliged to say she had none. 

The next day Blanche's mother called 
her to her room and said, *' My dear child, 
why is it you are not in season for school ? 
Your father has received a note from your 
teacher, saying you have been late every 
day for two weeks ; now why was it ?" 

* * I don't know just the reason •> aomftivcs^^y^ 
it was one ^Som^^ wA. ^orai^^J^TOMs^ ^jcksi^^st. 
This moxnmR 1 <io\ii^ ti'^X* ^^^ ^1 ^^^=^^ 
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** Wliat was the reason yesterday ?'* 
'' Carlo ran off through the shrubbery with 
my grammar," said Blanche. 

" But how did the dog come by the book ?" 
** I remembered afterward I left it on the 
front doorstep when I came in from school 
the night before. I saw a beautiful butterfly 
light on the sweetbrier, and I wanted it to 
add to my collection/' said Blanche, looking 
very much ashamed. 

** I see how it is," said her mother ; ** it 
all comes of your bad habit of never having 
a place for anything, or rather never 
putting anything in its place. Now I will 
go with you to your room and help you get 
everything in order, and then you must try to 



keep them so. You are making yourself 
miserable, and everyone around you un- 
comfortable, by your disorderly ways.** 

** I have resolved to keep every thing in its 
place a great many times, and it has done 
no good; somehow they will get out of 
place, and I forget where I leave them,** 
said Blanche. 

'* The road to ruin is paved with good 
resolves,'* said her mother. ** If I were you, 
I would give up resolving, and instead try 
every day to overcome this bad habit before 
it gets too firmly fixed.** 

Blanche did try, and succeeded, too, as 
everyone will who sets himself about it in 
earnest. 



•^o*^ 
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UZZLES. 




HE puzzles for this month. are : — 



I. Arithmetical. 

A loss of £149 is to be made good by 
three persons — A, B, and C. Had there 
been a profit, A would have gained four 
times as much as B, and C as much as A 
and B together. How much of the loss 
must each bear ? 

II. Charade. 
When war rages my first renders my 
second inoffensive; in time of peace my 
second causes my first to be harmless. As 
a whole, I am most admired in action, yet 
people are best pleased when I am in 
necessary idleness. 



The answer to the first puzzle for 
January is — £132 15s. 2^d. nearly ; the 
answer to the second is — Uncle Tom*s Cabin. 

The following are the names of those 
who have answered both of the January 
puzzles correctly :--E. Bateman, T. Ben- 
netts, M. C. Brookes, J. Byrne, J. Butter- 
worth, C. S. Butterworth, W. H. Chapman, 
W. H. Cockayne, A. E. Cope, A. Crosstree, 
J, A. Dale, Cartwright, A. J. Haynes, H. 
8. V.HoIden, W. H. Holden, C.W."ae3- 



wood, B. lUingworth, S. Porter, W. Rush- 
worthj J. Smedley, E. Snook, T. Eaymont, 
T. Townend, T. E. Wakefield, E. W. Wens- 
ley, E. Wensley, W. H. Whitworth, and 
A. M. Olds. 

The following are the names of those 
who have answered one correctly : — C. A. 
Ainsworth, L. H. Ashworth, M. E. Barker, 
S. S. Barker, L. Y. Bakes, F. G. Bird, C. 
H. Bird, W. Briggs, D.G.Chilton, M.E. 
Clegg, T. Dale, W. A. Dunn, A. Cuttell, A. 
M. Cosens Hardy, J. Greenwood, G. A. 
Huckle, W. Hitchon, W. Heap, R. H. Bees, 
G. H. Rickard, I. W. Stafford, S. T. Sharp- 
ley, E. Sharpley, E. E. WUd, R. A/ Lilly, 
W. E. Menhennick, E. Meadowcrofti L. 
Meadowcroft. . 

We have received an answer from Galstoek 
with no name attached. Will the wiitar 
forward his name, that it may be ixie»rted 
in the list? 



Letters for the Editor to be addressed — 
Rev. R. Gbay, 

Heywood, Lancashire. 



\ 



London : T. Newton, Methodist Free Church 
Book-room, 119, Salisbury-square, Fleei- 
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HILDREN'S "HeTS. 




'hildbkn are fond of pets, and when 
there are convenient places for the 
keeping of them it is well to allow the little 
folks to cultivate the acquaintance of dumb 
animals. It tends to develop kindly dis- 
position, and when Mr. Kindliness enters a 
child's heart, Mr. Cruelty walks out in high 
dudgeon. Most animals may be tamed; 
they will recognise their friends, who bring 
them food, and even know their footsteps 
before they are in sight. We are acquainted 
with a dog that will jump about in great 
excitement when his master is getting ready 
for a walk, evidently hoping that he also 
may get a run and an airing. If, however, 
it happens that the journey is one upon 
which ** no dogs are allowed," Dash will lie 
down and moan piteously as the door closes 
upon him, while large tears will roll down 
liis face, and for a long time he will refuse 
to be comforted. 



To keep rabbits without annoyance there 
should be a yard at a distance from the 
dwelling-house, such as is shewn in our 
picture. Babbits are readily obtained, are 
easily managed, and may be very interest- 
ing to boys and to girls. 

Our engraving shows a pigeon-house as 
well. This is very properly placed on the 
top of a high stem, and the floor of the 
house is much broader than the house itself, 
so that the cat, who is there on the look- 
out, may not be able to obtrude. That cat 
may remind us of what we read in the 
Bible, that *' sin lieth at the door." It is a 
sly thing, just like a cat. It comes with 
soft tread, but with bitter purpose. Sin of 
temper, sin of speech, aye ! and sin of deed 
too. Let us remember this, and as we 
protect the birds from the cat that waits 
and watches to destroy, so let us keep the 
door of our hearts with all diligence. 



•<*o*>- 
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«BvH ! the spring, the beautiful spring, 
^T It brighteneth, gladdeneth everything. 
It melteth the river's icy chain. 
It deoketh with green the fields again, 
It beckoneth back the summer flowers, 
It filleth with song the silent bowers. 
Oh I the spring, 'fche beautiful spring, ^ 
It brighteneth, gladdeneth everything. 

The poor tamed robin — he begs no more 
His breakfast at the cottage door ; 
The hedgerow banks no more are bare. 
Starred with primroses everywhere : 



5PBING. 

The echoes of the wood regoice 
With many an old familiar voice. 
Oh i the spring, the beautiful spring, 
It brighteneth, gladdeneth everything. 

The merry children, in and out, 
With many a jocund laugh and shout, 
Braving the sunlit silver rain. 
Explore the budding lanes again : 
Their summer games again renew. 
Beneath the fickle sky so blue. 
Brightening^ gladdening everything. 
Thanks to God for the beantiftd spring. 

S. W. Pabtbid«. 
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UR ^OUNG f^ONTRIBUTOR'S "IIaGE. 
Ralph akd his Sisteb Nellie. 




NE cold December morning a boy about 
twelve years old was seen walking 
down towards the sea-shore looking very 
unhappy, and although it was cold he walked 
as slowly as he could, with his hands in his 
pockets and looking very lazy. At last he 
heard some one calling out, '* Oh ! Ralph* 
Ralph ! stop a minute, I want to speak to 
you.** He turned round, and there he saw 
his little sister Nellie, a fair-haired child, 
about six years old, running as fast as she 
could down a steep hill. 

** What do you want, Nellie ? *' he said, 
in a cross tone. 

** Oh I Ralph, mother says you can take 
me for a walk along the sea-shore.'* 

*' Well, I shan't take you, so you can go 
back as fast as you came. If mother won't 
let me go for a row this afternoon with Tom 
Brown, I shan't take you for a walk." 

" Oh ! do, Ralph. I will be so good, and 
walk as fast as I can, if you will only take 
me with you,'* said little Nellie, as she burst 
into tears at the thought of not going for 
her promised walk. 

** Well, I will just take you a little way, as 
you were promised a walk ; but Agnes said 
she would take you.** 

*' But she cannot to-day, because she is 
helping mother to do the sewing," said little 
Nellie, as she gladly took hold of her 
brother's hand, who now began to walk 
very fast. 

Ralph had been in from school and had 
asked his mother if he could go for a row 
with Tom Brown, as it was half-hohday. 
Tom was a very bad boy, and Ralph's mother 
had often told her son never to go anywhere 
with him ; but for all that, Tom was a great 
favourite of Ralph's. Of course his mother 
said ** No,'* she could not allow him to go 



with such a wild boy as Tom, for he would 
be sure to upset the boat. 

So Ralph and his youngest sister Nellie 
went on for their walk. They were just 
going round a rock when they came face to 
face with Tom. 

** Well, old boy, are you coming ? ** said 
Tom. 

**No, I cannot come," said Ralph. 

" Cannot come ? " said Tom. ** What do 
you mean ? Are you afraid ? '* 

"No, I am not," said Ralph, colouring; 
" but mother is.*' 

** Oh, nevermind your mother," said Tom, 
" we will have it over before she knows ; and 
you must take your sister with you, or per- 
haps she will go home and tell.*' 

Ralph thought this a good plan, so away 
they walked towards the boats, Nellie 
dancing for joy. 

They entered a boat and rowed on the 
beautiful sea for a long time, when Ralph 
jumped up suddenly to show something to 
Tom, and overbalanced the boat, and it 
turned over into the water. 

Tom was the only one who could swim, 
so he soon swam to shore, not caring 
whether Ralph and Nellie were saved or not. 
He did not even tell anyone that they were 
in the water, for he was afraid of being 
punished, as he knew it was his fault that 
they were on the water at all, so he ran 
home as fast as he could, so that nobody 
would think that he had been out with 
them. 

But what became of Ralph and Nellie all 
this time ? A fisherman who was on shore 
saw the accident ; he jumped into his boat, 
sooned rowed to them, and caught the half- 
drowned cbildieu, MA\^^\5i\<5rE£iS3^^^^^'«2^^ 
torn of the \)oa\», \SDLwn:o^<b\ \»q ^^'^'^ ^^ '^'^^ 
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as ho could, so that thej were on land a few 
minutes after Tom, but he knew nothing 
about it. 

Balph's mother and their sister Agnes 
were in great trouble when they saw the 
children brought home insensible. In an 
hour or two they recovered. The first 
words Ralph said were — 

** Mother I mother ! will you forgive your 
wicked son ? " 

** Ralph, my darhng boy, I will forgive 
you this time, I am only too glad to see you 
brought home safe. I hope this will be a 
lesson to you, not to disobey your mother 
again." 

''Mother," said little Nellie, ** who was it 
that saved us?" 

" It was Tom's father who saved you, my 



dear. When he knew that it was his son's 
fault, he would not listen to a word of thanks 
from me, for he said he would never have 
forgiven his son if you had been drowned. 

" Poor Tom," said Ralph. ** It was I who 
caused the accident. I hope his father will 
not be unkind to him." 

Tom Brown was never seen in the village 
again. It was soon known that he had run 
away to sea. Nobody was sorry, except 
Ralph, for they said he was the plague of the 
village. 

When Tom's father grew old, he was well 
cared for by Ralph and Nellie, who came to 
see him every week, and brought him 
some of their hard-earned money, for they 
said it was their duty to keep him who had 
saved their lives. T. Withington. 
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" A nam© which is above every name.'*— PhUi. ii. 9. 




o name is like my Saviour's name. 
So loved, revered, and blest, 
It bears a fame of ev'ry fame. 
The brightest and the best. 
Of all my friends, the friend is He 

Whom I most truly prize ; 
So pure His heart, BKs love so free, 
It lifts me to the skies. 

Of heroes — ^tried by every test — 

There's none so brave can be : 
So true to succour the opprest, 

As Christ of Calvary. 
For, when by tyrant power I fell. 

Enslaved and bound with chain, 
'Twas He alone that vanquished hell, 

And freed me from my stain. 

O'er all the kings of mighty force. 

The King of kings is He ; 
Whose empire is the universe. 

Whose reign eteimtj. 



The sun glows in His diadem. 

Jewel supremely bright, 
And constellated stars begem 

His radiant robe of light. 

He looks, and lo ! the lightning flash 

Startles the world below ; 
He speaks, and by the thunder crash 

Man's heart is filled with awe. 
And angels, that in strength excel. 

Stand reverent round their Lord, 
Each ready to perform His will. 

While barkening to His word. 

And yet to me, with still small voice. 
He speaks in accents mild — 
'* Fear not, thou loved one, but rejoice 
Because thou art My child." 
Oh, I have found a name more dear 

Than hero, friend, or king ; 
It is my Father's voice I hear. 
And " God with us," I sing. 

J. N. G-. Fauu*. 
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^UK Hospital. 




HRisTiAN truth has spread over our 
country to such an extent as to make 
some who are rich and strong care for the 
poor and weak, for the afflicted and suffer- 
ing. Some merciful persons have put their 
kind feelings into such substantial forms 
that sad hearts are comforted and sorrow's 
tears are wiped away. Infirmaries, dispen- 
saries, and asylums for the blind, the deaf, 
and the dumb, adorn our land. Mercy's 
silvery stream is flowing into the narrow 
streets, open courts, and tiny cottages of 
the little town of Louth. Mercy gives the 
poor warm clothing, nourishing mutton- 
chops, hot milky puddings, soup, and coal 
to brighten the otherwise cheerless hearth. 
Its invigorating streams have also run out- 
side the town, up some rising ground, into 
the midst of green meadows, and the result 
is an unsectarian hospital for the poor of 
Louth and its neighbourhood. The noble 
purpose was executed in 1873, at a cost of 
£2,000. The building, which is of white 
brick with red bands, has some twenty beds. 
It stands in its own grounds, with shrubs, 
grass, and flowers of its own near,- and 
many beautiful objects round about it be- 
longing to its friends, on which the eye of 
the recovering patient can pleasingly gaze. 
It is built at a short distance from the din 
and noise of our busy streets and market- 
placr. A beautiful building ! Its rooms are 
lofty, light, well ventilated and sweetly clean. 
Outside there is a large veranda for the 
use of patients in suitable weather and 
times. 

Our hospital is a place of mercy. Mercy 
conceived it, mercy reared it, mercy works 
it. The committee, the doctors, the minis- 
ters, are all gratuitous workers, for its 
maintenance all reUgious sects have a 
'* Hospital Sunday,'* and there is a sub- 
aenbers' list. 



It is a peaceful retreat for the afflicted 
and suffering. Some houses are places of 
disorder and noise — the family is large, the 
neighbourhood is populous and all on the 
stir, so that if an afflicted lad dozes during 
the day, he is all but sure to be startled by 
some sudden noise. Not so at our hospital, 
it is so far from the shout of boisterous and 
healthy boys, that usually his day repose is 
undisturbed. I have [met with youths in 
this peaceful retreat who found it a great 
advantage to be there. The butcher boy 
did — a lad who had brought to our house 
many a joint of meat. One Saturday I 
found he was an inmate of our hospitals 
He was carefully wrapped up in flannel ; he 
was very weak, racked with pain, Hfe trem- 
bling in the balance ; the rheumatic fever 
had fast hold of every part of his body. 
This is a cruel companion for young or old. 
He was nine miles from home, and a com- 
parative stranger in the town. What an 
immense blessing was our hospital to him I 
There is no railroad within three or four 
miles of his father's home. How painful 
and dangerous for him to have been driven 
those weary miles in an open jolting cart ; 
our hospital saved him from this hardship 
and risk. 

There was another dear lad about fifteen 
years of age, who came to grief on New 
Year's Eve ; he was exercising in the 
gynmasium, when in an instant he came to 
the floor with a crash. Poor lad, he had 
broken his leg. No bright opening of 1878 
for him ; but the door of the peaceful re- 
treat was open to receive him, and all that 
human skill and kindness could do to 
sweeten his bitter cup w^as done. 

Another youth, who had been learning the 
grocery business, was checked in hia tsaj^^sL 
calling by fti B«7«t^ ^Sift^Naaia.'^'l N^Cka ^s^gcaa^ 
Unable to ^flSk ox ^\»wA,>aa ^^^\ai&sQ^*^ 
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our hospital six months ago, having lost by 
death both lather and mother; this is a 
dark and sad lot. As far as I conld jndge 
or learn, these three siiffering lads were 
remarkably patient and content. My visits 
seemed to yield them comfort and joy. 

Perhaps my young reader has never met 
with a great accident — never had a severe 
affliction. Day after day yon have been 
able to run, jump, and play with any boy. 
Then let thanks to God on high fill your 
heart, and pity, help, and pray for those 
whose path is rough. Perhaps night after 
night the warm kisses of a loving father 
and mother are printed on your blooming 
cheeks, and you retire to your bed-room 
- covered with a parent's prayer. Then, oh ! 
my young friend, think of the thousands 
who are orphans, who receive no such loving 
kiss, who hear no father's nor mother's 
voice on their behalf saying, ** Saviour, 
breathe an evening blessing." Greatly 
honour thy father and thy mother. Be- 
friend through life, as God shall give thee 
power, the poor, afflicted, and the orphan. 

A Bristol friend of mine, Mr. D , one 

day when in Holbom, London, fell into 
conversation with a sharp and fine-looking 
office boy. Having chatted some time, my 
friend learned from the boy that his mother 
was a widow, and that his wages were five 
shillings a week. In answer to Mr. D.'s 
inquiry, ** What do you do with your 
wages ? " the lad promptly answered, ** I 
give my mother all the money, and she gives 
me sixpence a week for my own use . " * * How 
do you spend your sixpence ? " said my 
friend. ** Well," replied the boy, ** I put 
threepence in a box every week to buy my 
own clothes. I bought this jacket, sir," 
pointing with no small delight to the good 
blue jacket he was wearing. ** How much 
did you pay for it, my boy ? " *' Twelve 
shilHngB, BIT.'* **What else do you do?" 
2!be lad instantly said, " I give a penny a 
weeic to Mr. Spurgeon'a Orphanage." 



Here the questioning dropped, for my 
friend thought that the remaining twopence 
would be sure to be well spent by such a 
noble youth. 

Has any charitable work, as Spnrgeon's 
Orphanage, got such a practical hold of 
your heart, my dear young friend ? 

In our hospital, patients have religious 
helps ; Christian ministers and friends may 
and do visit them, to guide the unsaved to 
Christ if possible, and by their prayers and 
sympathy to refresh the spirits of suffering 
saints. Bibles and Christian literature 
are also freely supplied. 

Solemn events sometimes occur in our 
hospital. The sad prints of sin come 
before us in appalling forms. Take the follow- 
ing case of Tuesday, the 8th of January 
last. On returning home from a noonday 
prayer-meeting, I found awaiting me a re- 
quest from the matron of our hospital to go 
immediately to see a dying young man. 
At once I hastened thither. Father and 
sister were in the sufferer's room as the 
matron quietly led me to his bedside. He 
was a young man of fair complexion, with 
a spacious forehead, and twenty-four years 
of age. He was suffering from bronchitis 
and other complaints, but perfectly con- 
scious. He had only been brought thai 
morning. Learning that he was without 
Christ, I set before him the riches of his 
Saviour's grace, and cited the blessed 
words, ** Behold, now is the accepted time; 
behold, now is the day of salvation." 

He turned towards me his large bine 
eyes, and said, three or four times, with an 
emphasis that drove sadness to my heart, 
** I have delayed too long, I have delayed 
too long." By these words my own heart 
was melted, my tears flowed while I tenderly 
strove to lead the young dying wanderer to 
Jesus. Jointly we prayed as best we could 
for mercy ; with what result I dare not say. 
In. Qi few hours he became unoonseiouB of 
^ ^QKni<^ \:icvxsi\ tl^^^<sl ^cdc^ words •aor 
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those spoken to him by the gentle matron 
brought any answer. Death's shade fell on 
him the same evening, and at ten minutes 
past six o'clock he died. 

He had no mother, his father was out of 
work, too poor to bear the funeral expenses 
of his child, so the young man was interred 
by the parish. Friday following was the day 
of his funeral, and at his father's request 
I officiated. 

My young readers, this poor man had 
been reared in Louth, in a Christian Sun- 
day-school, sat under an earnest gospel 
ministry ; he had learnt a good trade with 
a teetotal, godly, and an intelligent man ; 
was once a band of hope boy. He left 
home when young ; went first to Lincoln, 

MyrtU Housey Louth, 



then to Boston ; was drawn into evil com- 
pany ; began to indulge in that subtle and 
deadly foe, drink. It soon brought him to 
poverty, suffering, and death. Youthful 
reader, male and female, cherish a holy 
dread of sin, of evil companions, of all in- 
toxicating drinks, and of neglecting the 
great and bliss-inspiring salvation of Christ. 
When you feel your own weakness and 
when you see your own great danger, look 
unto Him who is able to save, and in a 
trusting spirit pray : — 

" Abide with me, my Saviour, 

And ever lead me right ; 
Protect me in temptation's hour, 

Keep me from worldly blight ; 
Beneath Thy wing, oh ! let me hide, 
Close to Thy dear and sheltering side." 

J. Gabside. 



-^•o*^ 





ANA is the name of a Galilean town 
famous because in it the Saviour at- 
tended a wedding feast. The Parable of 
the Virgins is true to Oriental life, for, as 
Canon Farrar remarks, marriages in the 
East are celebrated in the evening. Li 
Greece and in Palestine it was the custom 

" To bear away 
The bride from home at blushing shut of day,'' 

or even later, far on into the night, covered 
from head to foot in her loose and flowing 
veil, garlanded with flowers, and dressed in 
her fairest robes. She was heralded by 
torchlight, with songs and dances, and the 
music of the drum and flute, to the bride- 
groom's house. She was attended by the 
maidens of her village, and the bridegroom 
came to meet her with his youthful friends. 
Legend says that on the occasion when the 
Saviour was invited^ Nathanael was the pa- 



ANA. 



ranymph whose duty it was to escort the 
bride ; but the presence of Mary, who mu^ 
have left Nazareth on purpose to be present 
at the wedding, seems to show that one o£ 
the bridal pair was some member of thie 
Holy Family. Jesus, too, was invited, and 
His disciples, and the Scripture implies that 
they were invited for His sake, not He for 
theirs. It is not likely, therefore, that Na- 
thanael, who had only heard the name of 
Jesus two days before, had anything to do 
with the marriage. All positive conjecture 
is idle ; but the fact that Mary evidently 
took a leading position in the house, and 
commands the servants in a tone of autho- 
rity, renders it most probable that this 
may have been the wedding of one of her 
nephews, the sons of AlphaBus, or even of 
one of her daughters, **the sisters of Jeaiia^' 
to whom tTa9a\»\0TL ^\^<$i^ 'Ocl^ \i^\s^^'s. ^^^^^ 
andT\iaixiaT« 
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HIhE ^SHERMAN'S 'Q^IFE. 




iSHEBMEN have much hardship, and are 
exposed to many dangers. We often 
read of the wreck of fine vessels and fishing- 
boats, but do not always feel all the meaning 
of the account we read. Most likely it has 
never been brought home to us in actual 
experience. But the fisherman's wife is in 
a different position in this respect- Herself 
probably a fisherman's daughter, or, at 
least, having lived in the little seaport town, 
she knows that a wreck means the loss of 
life, that means the loss of a husband and 
father, and so great sorrow, and perhaps 
poverty and loneliness of life. See how 
eagerly the woman in the picture is looking 
for her husband's return. Evidently he is 
rather late, and she is becoming concerned 
lest harm may have happened to him. 

Fishermen are often godly men. In the 
west of Cornwall the fishermen miss the 
Monday's market because they will not go 
out on the Sabbath-day. The old men say 
that they are none ^he poorer — that, taking 
the year through, they are as well off as 
those who disregard^the command, ^'Ee- 
member the Sabbj^h-day to keep it holy." 

A gentleman walking on the beach came 
across a little boy sitting on the road, all 
by himself, looking'ont upon the ocean. 

** You like the sea, my boy ; do you not? " 

** Yes, sir ; and I hope to follow it when 
I get bigger." 

<< It is a hard life^ besides being full of 
danger," said the gentleman. 



** Yes, sir. But Jesus Christ went to aea, 
and He knows the dangers ; and sometanes 
He preached out of a ship. I am sure He 
loves sailors," said the boy. 

** But that will not hinder you from meet- 
ing with storms, and perhaps gettiag ship- 
wrecked." 

** Jesus Christ rules the winds and the 
waves. He stopped a storm onca." 

'* He does not now," said the gentleman. 

" No, sir ; but He will help us to trust 
in Him, and if we, hold on to Him nothing 
can much harm us," said the boy. 

** You might be drowned/' 

'*Yes, sir." The boy stopped. **But, 
you know, my soul would then fly up to 
God ; and it is all fair weather up there." 

** Why, my little man, you are quite a 
preacher," said the gentleman. 

" Father and I often talk these things 
over," said the little boy ; ** and when he is 
gone out fishing, and leaves me at home all 
alone, they are company for me." 

**The sweet, quiet, happy face of the 
little fellow pleased me," said the gentle- 
man, '* and I felt that he had the best of 
company." 

This boy had evidently had the benefit of 
a good training, in a pious home, and had 
profited by it. It is well to ** talk these 
things over," parents and children together, 
so that help may be asked when it is first 
felt to be needed, and given when it is most 
likely to become a lasting good. 



.^•o*^ 



)MAilT AND 31WEET. 

:hen Longfellow, the poet, was intro- the names. *' Yes," said the poet, ** but iB 

duced to Mr. Longworth, some one i this case Pope's line will apply, ' Worth 

noticed the BimiU&rity of the first Bylla\)\e ol \ m«^'5i^>i5ckam%si\ "Csva^^sitQf it the fellow.'" 
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KOINES FROM ffilBLE %TOEIES. 



n. — MiBiAM, THE Heboio Sisteb. — [CoiUinued,) 



^Jf^iBiAM*s patient and courageous watch- 
^^ ing by the river of Egypt, as her little 
brother floated in his aquatic cradle upon 
its treacherous bosom, as well as the dex- 
terous manner by which she secured the 
child's own mother to be his nurse, must, I 
am sure, have awakened sufficient interest 
in our heroine as to secure the attention of 
my yoxmg readers, whilst I briefly narrate 
what remains of the story of her life. 
' For some time her name disappears 
from the sad record of Israel's wrongs and 
sufiferings. It is not until after many years 
had passed away, and her brother had grown 
up to manhood, become learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, and had received, 
amidst the granite precipices and the silent 
valleys of Horeb, his great commission to 
lead his countrymen from out of the cruel 
bondage under which they were then suffer- 
ing to a land flowing with milk and honey, 
that Miriam again appears upon the scene. 
When she does so, however, she is found 
amidst scenes of the greatest excitement and 
the most enthusiastic expressions of joy and 
delight. 

Through a series of miraculous events 
which were designed to show the power and 
sovereignty of the God of Israel, Pharaoh at 
last consented to let the people go. The 
calamities which «ame upon Eg3rpt were 
truly ** signs and wonders." The hour of 
deliverance had struck; but there was 
needed some one to guide and organise this 
vast multitude of people — 600,000, besides 
women and children — in their mighty march 
towards freedom. For such a task as this 
no ordinary amount of tact, patience, and 
heroism was required. To whom shall this 
work be entrusted? Where. can such a 
man be found 9 Why, to Moses, who was 






** drawn out " of the water. In him whose 
precious kfe our little heroine was the in- 
strument in saving from an early and watery 
grave. No wonder that when next we meet 
her she is leading her countrymen in a 
grand burst of song, whose echoes are still 
rolling around the sapphire throne ; for the 
worshippers whom John saw standing upon 
the sea of glass mingled with Are sang the 
Song of Moses and the Song of the Lamb. 

Moses, on assuming the command to 
which he had been divinely appointed, led 
the people into the wilderness. The pillar 
of cloud by which they were being guided 
directed their steps towards Migdol, between 
which and the Bed Sea they had to encamp, 
'* before Pe-hahiroth, over against Baal- 
zephon." No sooner were they encamped 
on the western shore of the Bed Sea than 
a cry of alarm suddenly ran through the 
vast multitude. Over the ridges of the 
desert hills were seen the terrible chariots 
of the Egyptian host. ** Pharaoh pursued 
after the children of Israel, and they were 
sore afraid.*' No wonder they were ** sore 
afraid." Moimtain ranges cut off their 
escape by land, and before them rolled the 
waters of the sea which prevented their 
entrance into the desert. Moving amongst 
this mighty throng of terrified and perplexed 
people there doubtless might have been seen 
Miriam the prophetess — for as such she is 
now to be known to us — encouraging her sis- 
ters by her calm and heroic attitude, and by 
her cheerful assurances of succour and help. 
Her presence and influence on that memor- 
able occasion would confirm many a waver- 
ing one, and kindle hope in many a breast 
that otherwise might have ^^\dsk^\si 5^^'^- 
pair, ^lien \iiB ii«iL\» moTcsM;l%^yt^^ ^-^^^ 
the hiHa of kTft\>ia \Jci^ \^xw^\N.^^ ^"^^^^ ^ 
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safety on the further shore ; but the 
chariots, and the horsemen, and the host of 
Pharaoh had vanished in the waters. It 
was on this morning, the memory of which 
is still living amongst ns in the institutions 
of the Christian Church, that Miriam, at 
the head of a long train of Israehte women, 
with the sounding timbrels and religious 
dances which they had learned in Egypt, 
comes forth to meet the triumphant host. 
She who had watched her infant brother 
by the riverside now hailed him as the de- 
liverer of her people. 

The lesson 1 would have my young friends 
learn from this chapter in Miriam's histoiy 
is the power of influence. To some it is 
given to exert an immense influence over 
companions and associates. I have known 
some young people who have possessed this 
gift to a marvellous degree, making of their 
companions almost what they chose* They 
were always foremost in tasks or play, bind- 
ing others to their will. Born to lead, they 
could not be anywhere but at the head. 
Such power brings with it grave responsi- 
bilities. Happy they who possessing it use 
it for the good of others and the honour of 
God. The youngest of my readers may use 
this power in a way that will bring happiness 
to themselves and lasting blessiog to others. 



Miriam's example and influence would live 
on for ages after she had disappeared from 
amongst her people ; and the remembrance 
of her calm trust in Jehovah would give ad- 
ditional pathos and force to that fine Hebrew 
melody, '* Sing unto the Lord, for He hath 
triumphed gloriously, the horse and his 
rider hath He thrown into the sea.'' A gen- 
tleman once lecturing in the neighbourhood 
of London said, '< Everybody has influence, 
even that child," pointing to a little girl in 
her father's arms. << That's true," cried the 
man. At the close, he said to the lecturer, 
''I beg your pardon, sir, but I could not 
help speaking. I was a drunkard ; but as 
I did not like to go the public-house alone I 
used to carry this child. As I approached 
the public-house one night, hearing a great 
noise inside, she said, ' Don't go, father ! ' 
' Hold your tongue, child.' ' Please, father, 
don't go I * * Hold your tongue, I say.' 
Presently I felt a big tear fall on my oheek. 
I could not go a step further, sir. I turned 
roimd and went home, and I have never 
been in a public-house since, thank God for 
it. I am now a happy man, sir, and this 
little girl has done it all ; and when yoa 
said that even she had influence, I could 
not help saying, * That's true, sir.' All have 
influence." 
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DOCTOR relates a story of the wonderful 

instinct of a dog, which came under his 

observation when he was a medical student. 

He says: — A man named Cosgrove had 

his arm broken, and came many time 

to the office to have the dressing arranged. 

' He was always accompanied by a large, 

ferocious-looking bulldog, that watched me 

most attentively, and most unpleasantly to 

me, while bandaging his master' a aim. 

A few weeks after Oosgrove's case "was 3l\»- 



\ 



charged, I heard a noise at the office door 
as if some animal were pawing it, and on 
opening it saw there this huge bulldog, 
accompanied by another dog that held up 
one of its forelegs, evidently broken. They 
entered the office ; I cut several pieces of 
wood and fastened them firmly to the leg 
with adhesive plaster, after straightening 
the limb. They left immediately. UiA 
&s^^ that came with Oosgrove's dog I nefV 
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CHAPTER m. 



**1 Pbefeb being a Business Man/' 




B.Dawson was a teetotaller, but whe- 
ther he made a virtue of necessity or 
acted from choice I know not. *' Drinking is 
an expensive habit; my income is small, and 
if I were to spend my money in drink my 
children must go uneducated, and that will 
never do,*' he many times said. And he 
had known so many gentlemen who had 
been ruined by its use. One of his set 
phrases was, ** There's a curse in drink." 
His children were thus brought up sur- 
rounded by influences of strict sobriety and 
temperance, and these good lessons they did 
not forget, as we saw in the last chapter. 

Eatie, in her sorrow of envy, had gone to 
bed quite forgetting the message she had 
promised to deliver to her father, but in the 
morning at the breakfast-table she intro- 
duced the subject. John's ears tingled with 
delight, and Mr. Dawson simply said, "I 
and your mother will think over Mr. Sin- 
clare's kind offer," and thus the subject 
dropped for the time being. After the 
duties of the day were over, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dawson had a private conversation relative 
to the proposal of Mr. Sinclare. 

**I have always entertained the idea of 
putting John to one of the professions," 
said Mr. Dawson, *' either a doctor, a law- 
yer, or a ministelr ; comiperce is, I think, 
more precarious than any of the professions. 
Men in business may think themselves 
wealthy, and a thousand unlocked for and 
unseen events may arise to deprive them of 
{he result of years of hard and anxious 
toil. Not so with the professions ; the rise 
ill gradual but sure, and with ordinary care 
and caution, when a positioii is made, it 



may be kept, John has had a good educa- 
tion, and much that he has learned will be 
of no practical use to him in trade. John 
is a good and obedient boy, and I have no 
fear but that he would succeed in anything 
that he undertook ; but he is only a boy, 
and though the bent of his mind is to that 
which is good, still the influences by which 
he may be surrounded in business may have 
a tendency to lead him, being inexperienced, 
into evil. My greatest fear is Mr. Sin- 
clare*s son Tom; it is because of his 
thriftless and indolent habits that Mr. 
Sinclare needs further help, and John will 
be constantly in Tom*s society. I feel this 
is a serious step, my dear. We had better 
ask God's direction." 

After a short prayer John was called into 
the room were his parents were, and the 
matter was submitted to him. 

** John, my darling," said his mother, 

''you heard from Katie this morning that 

Mr. Sinclare was desirous that you should 

enter his warehouse; what do you think 

about it ? Would you like to go ? 

" I should," replied John ; ** but I should 
also like to please father and you. You 
know what will be best for me." 

**But, John," said his father, *' which 
would you prefer, being a minister, a law- 
yer, a doctor, or a business man ? " 

^* I should prefer being a business man," 
said John. 

** That being your preference, then, I 
don't know that a better opening, all things 
considered, could be desired," remarked Mr. 
Dawson. '* Yow!!! ^o ^0111% ^^if^Sn ts^^s^ Vi- 
morrovf morning, 5o\a^\» ^^^"^x,'?iva5Ss»2t<^, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Satisfaotoby Abbanoehents. 



John's words, " I should prefer being a 
business man," sealed his fate for life ; a 
business man he must be. He was up 
betimes next morning, and was quite ready 
to leave home fully an hour before there was 
the slightest need for him and his father to 
go. Mr. Sinclare was prompt in all he did, 
in fact, you might almost set your watch 
by his early morning movements. As the 
clock struck nine he entered his private 
office, where John Dawson and his father 
were seated, waiting his arrival. 

** Good morning, Mr. Dawson.'* 

**Good morning, Mr. Sinclare," replied 
Mr. Dawson. 

**I suppose you've brought your son 
owing to my message ; if you'll just excuse 
me a few minutes while I look through my 
letters, I shall be able to talk with you,*' said 
Mr. Sinclare.^ 

The letters read, Mr. Sinclare spoke to 
John. "Ah, is this the little fellow that 
used to run up and down in Apsley House ? 
How he has grown. A few years makes a 
great difference, Mr. Dawson." 

Apsley House was the residence of Mr. 
Dawson in the days of his prosperity ; in 
those palmy days the Sinclares courted the 
acquaintance of the Dawsons. John was 
too young to remember much about it, 
though he had a dim recollection. 

** Yes, a few years do make a difference," 
said Mr. Dawson, with a sigh. 

Mr. Sinclare, perceiving the sigh, thought 
he had better say no more on that subject, 
as it was evident that it caused ^ome 
amount of pain, so he said, ** Your daughter 
intimated to me the other evening, at my 
house, that you desired to put your son to 
some business; if so, and if it is agreeable to 
j^ou, I shall be glad to take hiTn into my 

oJSee, where be will be able to become 



acquainted with the various products I 
import, and the various classes of goods I 
export. As you know, it is usual for youths, 
when brought into a business such as this, 
to pay a premium, and to be bound as an 
apprentice for several years ; the latter I 
shall require to be done, but I should not 
think of pressing the former. In fact, Mr. 
Dawson, if I find your son is attentive to 
business, and uses his best effort to give 
satisfaction, I shall do by him what is also 
very unusual — give him a small salary to 
start with. But I'm taking it for granted 
you wish your son to come." 

** I am greatly obliged for your kind 
offer. I was anxious to ascertain to what 
department you proposed apprenticing my 
John, the import or export ? " 

** The fact is, Mr. Dawson, I should not 
need an apprentice at all, but my son Tom 
does not appear to take any interest in the 
business, and I want some one to render 
me some little assistance. XP^^-SQ^^ would 
be taught the business, and not simply a 
department. My respect for your former 
position would have debarred me firom 
offering to your son any position other than 
the one I have submitted. It is because of 
my respect for you, and my confidence in 
your integrity, and because of the good 
report I got &om the master of the Gram- 
mar School of the diligent habits of John, 
I state these things so readily. But think 
the matter over, there's no particular 
hurry," said Mr. Sinclare. 

<' I am sure, Mr. Sinclare," replied Mr. 
Dawson, *' we shall be placed under a greal 
obligation for your very generous offer, and 
I think it would be very ungenerous on oQf 
part not to accept it at once. John shall 
enter upon his duties at the time most suil- 
\ «k\A!^ \a ^QTi^ and I hope that Hbe good 
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opinion you now entertain of him may 
never be changed.** 

'<I believe the Grammar School term 
ends one day this week, doesn't it, John ? ** 
inquired Mr. Sinclare. 

** Yes, sir,*' said John. 

** Then you can commence either next 
Monday or next Monday week, whichever 
is the most suitable, and in the interval the 



indentures shall be prepared,'* said Mr. 
Sinclare. 

<'Now, John, which day shall it be — ^next 
Monday ? *' asked his father. 

"Yes, next Monday I should like,'* 
replied John, eager to begin his new life. 

So next Monday morning was the time 
arranged for John to enter upon the duties 
of his office. 



{To he continued.) 
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HINA AND THE 




HINESE. 




'anton is a city and seaport of China, 
^ and is surrounded by walls about six 
or seven miles in circumference. The streets 
are narrow and long, the houses are built of 
brick, and contain only one story, shops 
being plentiful, the factories of the different 
European Powers extending along the river. 
Canton is a place of very great trade, and 
its aspect is rendered pecuHar by the many 
canals and bridges which intersect it. 

Pekin is the capital of China, and it will, 
perhaps, be interesting to our readers if we 
glance at some of the habits and customs 
of the people who live in that country. 

The Chinese are a people noted for the 
eccentricity of their appearance and manner. 
They belong to what is called the Mongolian 
race, and are distinguished by a tawny skin, 
coarse black hair, a thin beard, oblique eyes, 
and high cheek-bones. 

Of the character of this nation no one 
who has not lived among them can judge 
correctly. They are exceedingly courageous, 
having no fear of death, and enduring all 
torture with great fortitude. They are 
generally unwarlike, fond of national and 
domestic peace, and are industrious, sober, 
exceedingly practical, and shrewd in 
business. 

The custom of ancestor-worship is a pro- 
minent feature of their social hfe. In the 



houses of the rich rooms are set apart, 
dedicated to their forefathers, where are 
placed tablets bearing the names of the 
deceased persons, before which ceremonies 
and prostrations are performed at certain 
times, according to the rules contained in 
the Book of Eites. Though the Chinese 
think but Httle of death, yet to them their 
coffins are of paramount importance, a 
coffin being considered a most suitable 
present, especially from children to parents. 
The Chinese say that to possess earthly 
happiness '' one must be born in Su-chow, 
live in Canton, and die in Lianchau" — 
Su-chow being famed for the beauty of its 
women, Canton for its luxury, and Lianchati 
for producing the best wood for coffins. It 
is remarkable that death is not spoken of by 
them in direct terms, but when a Chinaman 
has died he is said to ''exist no more/' or 
to have ** saluted the age," or " ascended to 
the sky." Marriage among the Chinese is 
attended by great pomp and ceremony, the 
betrothal being arranged by the parents, or 
by professional match-makers, the bride 
and bridegroom frequently not seeing each 
other until the wedding-day. All the social 
intercourse of the Chinese is regulated by 
rules contained in the '' Le-king," or Book 
of Bites, in which thet^ «t^ ^<3v^ '^JJk^iKs 
principle* oi \>dclW\o^xt• 
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In the matter of dress, the Chinaman 
exhibits his usual good sense, and alters 
the material of his clothing from fur-lined 
coats to the lightest gauze. Their shoes 
are different from ours, being made of silk 
or cotton, with felt or cork soles. White is 
the colour of mourning. The queue, or 
pig-tail, of a Chinaman is regarded by him 
as very important, and, as a consequence, 
barbers have large employment. But a 
great drawback in the Chinese is that they 
are very spaxing in their ablutions, having 
a great dread of cold water, either for 
drinking or washing purposes. Long nails 
are considered a mark of beauty by both 
sexes, and small feet are thought indis- 
pensable among the ladies of the better 
class, a lady's shoe measuring about 8^ 
inches from heel to toe. Literary profi- 
ciency is eagerly sought after and esteemed, 
and day-schools are general throughout the 



country. The Chinese have a great reverence 
for written papers, which are collected from 
house to house to prevent their profanation. 
The language of the Chinese is mono- 
syllabic, all their words being uttered by a 
single movement of the organs of speech, 
and each word conveying an entire idea or 
thing. The word *« people " in the Chinese 
becomes " multitude-man," ** son *' becomes 
*« man-child," and ** the best of men" is 
rendered ** a himdred-man good." The 
written characters of the Chinese are hiero- 
glyphic or pictorial, and are arranged in 
perpendicular columns, which follow one 
another from right to left. 

There are three principal -"religions, the 
Buddhist, the Taonist, and the Confuqian, 
each of which is gradually losing its hold 
on the people. The Buddhist and Taonist 
priests are illiterate, and the' philosophic 
Chinamen hold them in diBrision. 
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'HUZZLES. 




HE answers to the puzzles for February 
are :— 10 ; 2^ ; and Newton. 

The following are the names of those who 
have answered both : — J. Butterworth, W. 
H. Holden, W. K. Dunn, E. Meadowcroft, 
L. Meadowcroft, M. A. Moscrop, W. Briggs, 
C' W. Heywood, M. C. Brooks, A. M. Olds, 
M. Wardlow, B. Blingworth, A. E. Cope, 
W. H. Whitworth, T. Kaymont, C. S. But- 
terworth, J. Greenwood, A. J. Haynes, J. 
W. Howarth, W. Cartwright, and T. E. 
Wakefield. 

The following are the names of those who 
have answered one : — J. W. Lister, M. E. 
Clegg, L. J. Barkes, E. Bateman, A. Cut- 
tell, D. G. Chilton, W. Chapman, J. Smed- 
ley, A. Horrox, J. A. Dale, W. H. King, T. 
H. Tom, W. H. Cockayne, and W. E.* 
Menbennick, 



I.— Arithmetic. ; ; 
A has JglOO 43. Hid., and B hsA^tij^ 
farthings. If A receives 1,492 fa ^^ jA jg o^ 
and B &1 2s. SH, which will then lumiltf 
most, and by how much ? 

' .. 
II. — Chabade. • _ ' . 

My first the passage doth denote '.-'.* * 
Of a large ship or little boat ; . .' *1'",] [ 
My next the point at which we seviir ,. ! 
The ocean from the flowing riviar '; ' ' .' » . 
My whole, whose name you please 'mv^idlf 
A seaport where the soldiers dwelL' - ' ".* 
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!UY A 

Things that 7(6 do not see very often excite 
our curiosity, and it is a too common 
practice with us to conclude that a thing is 
of doubtful character simply because we do 
not know much about it. There is such a 
thing as rash judgment^ too, with regard to 
the persons that we happen to meet with. 
Mr. Wordsworth, the celebrated poet, had 
a habit of giving names to pli^ces in order 
that he might be able to recollect what had 
ti'anspired there. One place on the borders 
of the Grassmere Lake he named '^ Eash 
Judgment.'' Bib reason was this. He and 
a few friends were sauntering along the 
edge of the lake one hot harvest day, when 
they saw a man fishing with the usual 
fishing-rod. He was poorly dressed, and 
was probably a farm labourer. The corn 
was fully ripe, and farmers were employing 
everybody they could get, at high wages, 
in order that the ripe corn might be saved 
before the rain set in. Well, Mr. Words- 
worth and his friends began to talk to one 
another about this man whom they saw 
ahead of them fishing. They blamed him 
for wasting his time in that way instead of 
hiring himself to the farmers for harvest 
wages, and so earning money to buy com- 
forts for his fam,ily when the winter came. 
As they drew nigh to him, however, they 
found that they had been mistaken ; that 
the man had evidently been suffering from 
a severe and long sickness, that he was still 
tbJTi and weakly, and utterly unable to 
work, and had therefore come out to try and 



Basket. 

catch a few fish to provide his family with 
a meal. That Mr. Wordsworth and his 
friends might not forget the lesson of charity 
which the incident was so well calculated to 
teach, they called the comer of the lako 
wh^re the man stood fishing, " Point Eash 
Judgment." 

Now I think we sometimes do people 
wrong in a similar way. We do not know 
much about them ; their ways of living are 
sfrange to us ; and we therefore hastily 
conclude that they are bad ways. 

These gipsy women, for instance, that 
sell baskets, and hoops, and pegs for fastening 
the clothes upon the line that they may dry 
and not be blown off into the dirt: we 
' conclude that they are not particularly 
honest; that anything of value or service 
will come handy to them ; and that they 
will steal whatever is not too hot, or too 
heavy, or out of their reach. No doubt we 
are a little unjust in this. There are bad 
ones in the gipsy class as there are In other 
classes, but there are good ones too. This 
young mother in the picture has a nice 
kindly face, and the little one leaning over 
her shoulder looks as if he had been treated 
with care and gentleness. The baskets, 
too, are skilfully made, showing that the 
gipsy is clever as well as kind ; and alto- 
gether her appearance bespeaks our con- 
fidence and good opinion. 

The gipsy's life is a hard life ; her circum- 
stances are ybry trying. We must, there- 
fore, give her the help of our patronage. 



-^K»- 



DisiNTEEESTED Heboism. — Thrco Welsh pilots, by whose forethought, skiQ, and 

arduous exertions nine raen were rescued from the masthead of the steamer Pioneer, 

on Pufl&n Island, some weeks ago, ^on being asked by one of Lloyd's agents what they 

wanted or expected for their seryices, immediately replied, «* We have what we wanted- 

the lives of the men.'' 
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^HE world is awake again, 
The violets bloom on the plain ; 
In the nxidst of the budding trees, 
The wind-flower sways to the breeze. 
Come, darlings, up and away. 
The world is awake and gay ; 
Gome to the fields with me. 
Beauty and joy you shall see. 

Come, and we'll soon forget 
That we ever could sigh or fret; 
We'll look at the sunny skies, 
Till sunshine comes to our eyes ; 
Well list to the happy birds, 
And answer with loving words ; 



We'll look at the opening flower, 
And think of our father God, 
Who bringeth with wondrous power 
Beauty and bloom from the sod. 

Come, darlings, up and away. 
The world is awake and gay, 
The blossoming May is here. 
And summer is very near — 
Summer with birds and bees. 
Green meadows and shady trees. 
With fruit for the children to eat, 
And flowery paths for their feet. 

M. F. Butts. 



•^•o*^ 
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EKOINES FKOM ^IBLE ^TOBIES. 



n. — ^MiBiAM, THE Heboio Sister. — (Concluded,) 




tHE Bible, like the sun, draws its por- 
traits with perfect accuracy. If there 
be any warts or pimples it faithfully photo- 
graphs them ; nothing is concealed. Some 
of its characters are beacons, others 
examples. Miriam is both an example 
and a beacon. In that portion of her 
history ahready sketched there is much that 
is worthy of imitation. But as we ap- 
proach the last recorded act of her life we 
hesitate to proceed, feeling that we would 
rather have concluded the story of her life 
with the record of some deed in harmony 
with her beautifully heroic past. It is 
rather as a beacon, to point out to my 
young readers a dangerous reef upon which 
many a noble bark has foundered, that I 
have to speak of Miriam before taking my 
farewell of her. After the children of 
Israel had entered upon their wilderness 
journey, it would appear &om HiQ jSacred 



I 



narrative that Miriam and Aaron ceased 
to occupy the prominent position they had 
hitherto done. Miriam, though always 
holding the independent position to which 
her age entitled her, no more appears as 
lending her voice and song to enforce her 
brother's prophetic power. We can easily 
imagine that to a nature such as Miriam's 
was — determined, ready, prompt, bom to 
lead — to sink into a secondary position 
without a murmur or a struggle was no 
easy task. An opportunity appears to 
present itself by which she can assert her 
rights to a share in the leadership and in 
the administration of the affairs of Israel. 
Moses, it «eems, had taken the hberty of 
marrying a wife to suit himself, not his 
sister. Miriam manifests her displeasure 
at this in a very decided manner^ wa.^ ^^^5^ 
uses hot mft-uenfi^ ^"xA ^oqjqjsixr*^ '^s^ '^^!sx>c£^ 
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choly one as it relates to Miriam and 
Aaron. Well has it been said, ** that the 
pure fire of prophetic enthusiasm, that 
precious gift of God, had unwarily been 
suffered to degenerate into the strange fire 
of selfish ambition. Insensibly to herself 
Miriam had passed out of the region of 
Divine inspiration into that of self-seeking 
and self-aggrandisement." We have a 
graphic account of it given in Numbers xii. 
''And Miriam and Aaron spake against 
Moses on account of an Ethiopian woman 
whom he had married. And they said. 
Hath the Lord spoken only by Moses ? 
hath He not spoken by us also ? " The real 
cause of their dissatisfaction peeps out in 
the last clause of this paragraph. It was 
not so much the '^Ethiopian woman" that 
had offended them, as the exercise of his 
prerogative, as leader, in appointing seventy 
elders without consulting them. Thus 
*'base envy, that withers at another's joy," 
manifests itself in their conduct towards 
their highly-exalted brother. Miriam, how- 
ever, as leader in this incipient rebellion, 
has to pay smartly for this wilful display of 
envious feeling. The account contains this 
very significant expression, ** The Lord 
heard it." Just as He hears every foolish 
and improper word that we utter ; nay 
more. He sees the thought before it has 
time to crystallise into words. The great 
Jehovah, against whom Miriam had actually 
turned in chafing at the leadership of her 
brother, came down in a pillar of cloud and 
stood in the door of the tabernacle, and 
severely rebuked Miriam and Aaron, and 
when the cloud departed from off the taber- 
nacle, Miriam was a leper as white as snow. 
For seven days she was excluded from the 
congregation of Israel. At the instigation 
of Aaron, Moses interceded for her recovery. 
The Lord graciously heard him, and re- 
^i^ored her again. Poor Miriam ! she paid 
dearJjr for this fooliBb freak of hers. "What 
a seven day a ' experience must that have "been 



for her! Her sorrow's crown of sorrow 
was to remember those happy, trium- 
phant days when, flushed with victory, she 
led on Israel's conquering host, and to the 
sound of tablet and harp she made the air 
about the old red rocks of Edom vibrate 
with her shout of joy. Now she sees her- 
self loathed, shunned, isolated from human 
society — an abandoned leper. Her condition 
moved the heart of Moses to plead on her 
behalf. *< Heal her now, Lord, I beseech 
Thee!" and after seven days his prayer 
was mercifully answered. 

What a lesson for my young readers! 
Beware of the sin of envy. When tempted 
to envy the exalted position and dignities of 
others, ask yourselves the question, Am I 
willing to bear the burden of anxieiy and 
responsibility which their position involves 1 
and if so, am I capable of bearing it ? The 
envious are their own tormentors. The 
leprosy of a constant unrest and disquietude 
is ever clinging to them. Envy is a self- 
destroying power. There is a story told of 
a man who killed hknself through envy. 
His fellow-citizens had reared a statue to 
one of their number, who was a celebrated 
victor in the public games of Greece. So 
strong was the feeling of envy which this 
excited in the breast of one of the hero's 
rivals, that he went forth every night, in 
order, if possible, to destroy that monument. 
After repeated efforts he moved it from its 
pedestal, and it fell, and in its fall it crushed 
him. How strikingly does this symbolise 
the suicidal action of envy I 

Miriam lived many years after this event, 
and, no doubt, very sincerely repented of the 
foolish and sinful act into which she had 
been betrayed. She died in Kadish, and 
was buried there. Her burial place was one 
of the rock-hewn tombs which perforate the 
whole range of the hill surrounding what is 
known to modem travellers as Petra. "B 
. may be," says a popular writer, ** in that 
\ ^^q\\3A!^^ ^"^^^^ M^si^ \2wx^Kii by the saered 
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) of the ' convent,' still scaled by the 
ftscent cut out of the rock, for the ap- 
sh of pilgrims in ages beyond the reach 
story." The lesson of Miriam's life is, 
daring, impulsive natures, when they 
eld to temptation, are peculiarly liable 
11 into great sins, and severe measures 
used to correct and restore them. 
)y they who, possessing superior quali- 



ties both of heart and mind, are preserved 
by Divine grace from perverting their great 
gift by sinful uses, and thus escape that 
stern discipline which a loving Father may 
see needful to their restoration to His love. 
Our next heroine will be of a different 
type from Miriam, yet exhibiting the truest 
heroism in a very high degree — viz., Ruth, 
THE Heboig Daughtebin-Law. 



<*o«> 




AY 



BBB, on this bright May-day, is the 
familiar pear-tree, a perfect picture of 
iness and beauty once more. It is one 
of snow-white bloom, tinged in the 
'e of each blossom almost inperceptibly 
a delicate pink, and set in a frame of 
green leaves ; and as it waves in the 
, or sparkles in the sunlight, its fas- 
ion is complete. I have gazed on it 
above and from beneath, from one side 
xom another, at morn and at mid-day, 
tverywhere and always the gaily-dressed 
stands forth like a candidate robed for 
grand festival. At early dawn ten 
sand little cups are filled with the sweet 
refreshing dew, which the silent night, 
\ gentle and gracious Lady Bountiful, 
left on her journey ; and as the day 
s on and the sun draws up the mois- 
as an acceptable sacrifice, each little 
er spreads in thankfulness a broader 
oe to receive his life-giving beams. 
$6 this gay scene has invited and 
ned the heart, and yet the tiny 
oms, cut to the quick by keen winds or 
g frosts, have fallen to the earth, and 
ommer sun has shone for them in vain. 
nit was gathered in those *< lean years." 
mit I Well, scarcely so 1 True, the 
shes have mourned their barrenness, 
ibe storeroom has been empty. But 
J all that wealth oi beauty wa,a not for 



►LOSSOMS. 

naught. Nor has that very unfruitfulness 
been altogether unprofitable. Nothing in 
our Father's world is without service to His 
children. ** Lilies " and '* angels '* are ** sent 
forth to minister to them who are heirs of 
salvation," and May-bloom, discoloured and 
dashed to the ground, and never to be fol- 
lowed by ripe and mellow fruit, is not 
without a place amongst the teachers of such 
as are willing to learn. 

Of several parables suggested by this 
fallen blossom let us take one. It is May- 
day in the family. Home rings with the 
merry laugh of childhood, arid the house is 
mirthful from basement to summit with the 
frolicsome joy of young and overflowing life. 
There is a sweet simplicity that carries us 
back to Paradise, and a frank innocence that 
opens the gates of the kingdom of heaven. 
These are the days of exuberant promise. 
Everything is in blossom. We feast on 
hope. Balmy spring baptizes the family 
with joyful anticipations of maturing 
blessings in the near future ; and we breathe 
a more joyous and trustful life as we receive 
back from our children the energy and hope- 
fulness that dwell in them. 

But the scene changes. The footfall of 
disease is heard stealthily marching through 
the home, and the bright blossoms, so full 
of promise, «ixe ^c»«AX»^x^^ ^ ^"«x. \^'<j5^. 
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whirlwind, and for awhile the very heavens 
seem dark as the grave. Tet it is not all 
loss. The blossoms have not given place to 
the fruit of a perfecting manhood as we 
desired or expected ; bnt the sights we had 
of their beauty are still sweet in the memory, 
and the fond recollections are cherished as 
sacred treasures, and gradually we learn 
'''tis better to have loved and lost, than 
never to have loved at all." Our hearts are 
bigger for our grief, and we have more room 
for the love of others than we had before. 
The child that is gone is not loved any less ; 
less I — how much more, and with what 
greater purity, God knows; but the affection 
for the surviving children has become at 
once more intense and holy. Heaven is 



nearer to us, and m are ahready in it, in the 
personsof our beloved ones, who 6re ripening 
in the world where '< everlasting spring 
abides, and never-withering flowers." And 
so the light of heaven streams npon us 
through our sorrows, and we ourselves are 
become fruitful in love, and trust, and 
puriiy, through those very blossoms that 
fell at our side, only to appear with a richer 
beauty in the garden of the Lord above. 
For of these we may surely say — 

" They aU shaU bloom in fields of light. 
Transplanted by Thy care ; 
And saints upon their garments white 
These sacred blossoms wear. 

** ! not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
The Beaper came that day ; 
'Twas an angel visited the green earth, 
And took we bloom away." 



■<o^ 
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MED AND FOUND MONEST. 




I NCE there lived in England a good clergy- 
man whose name was William Marsh. 
When he was a little boy, not yet four 
years old, it happened that one day he was 
shut up in the store-room for some small 
offence, by his nurse, and left there till long 
past his dinner-hour. The nurse had for- 
gotten that dishes of oranges, apples, and 




cakes were arranged there within his read. 
On looking through a window, she saw the 
hungry little boy gazing at each by turns, 
with his small hands firmly clasped behind 
his back, and she heard him saying to him- 
self ovet and over again — 

** Billy must not touch them ; they are 
not Billy's own." 



-0*0^ 




INDNESS 




:e cannot begin too early to practise 
kindness. It is- one of the many 
means for training our hearts — ^for hearts 
need training as well as hands and intellects. 
We are anxious to be clever and to be 
famous — ^we must be equally anxious to be 
kindly. The mother in the picture is a 
wise woman, who is bringing up her child- 
ren to good deeds. Good deeds produce 
beautiful sights ; for what is more pleasing 
than to see confidence established between 
dumb animals and human beings? The 
following 5hort story may be taken as an 
illustrabion at the old proverb, ** Haniaome 
IB who handsome does." 



I 



\ 



IS ^EST. 

One summer's day, a pleasant, good- 
natured farmer was riding on horseback along 
a dry and dusiy road. He had ridden fw, 
and he had many more miles to ride, when 
he came to a trough filled with bright 
running water, which flowed into it from ft 
neighbouring spring. Being kindly die- 
posed towards his beast, he drove up to the 
trough, and let his horse refresh itself with 
a drink. He was very thirsty himself but, 
being somewhat stout, and his horse being 
somewhat restive when about to be mounted, 
he disUked getting down from his saddle, 
because of the great effort required to get on 
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'<I wish somdone would comi^ ont of 
yonder hons6, and hand me a drink of that 
cool water. It would refresh me very 
much." 

Just at that moment a girl, with a very 
beautiful face and a very dainty walk, 
stepped out of the house. ** Ah ! " thought 
the good farmer, ** there is the fttiry I have 
been wishing for." Then, lifting his hat, 
he said, <* Good morning, my little miss I 
Will you be kind enough to give me a pitcher 
of water ? " 

The dark eyes of the pretty little miss 
flashed angry flres at the farmer, and a 
frown gathered on her alabaster brow as, 
with curled lips, she scornfully replied — 

** Do you take me for a servant ? If you 
want water, you may get down and take it. 
I shall not get it for you." 

Having said these saucy wordd, the girl 
swung round on her heel, with what she 
meant to be a regal air, and went back into 
the house. The farmer looked after her 
with surprise written in every feature of his 
honest face. Gathering up his reins, he 
said — - ' 

'* Come, old Billy, let us be oft That 
girl has the face of a fairy, but there is not 
a pig in my stye that has worse manners. 
Her beauty is all in her face, but I^fon sure 
her soul is as ugly as sin^ ;Go:on» old 
Billy!" ), ... 

Just as old Billy had pricked up':M8 ears, 
and was getting ready for a^ start, sCnoiher 
girl came out of the house with a.pitpher in 
her hand. Her face was not hal{..8Q pretty 
as the other's, but she woraalmlile ilaat was 
far more pleasing than the other's beauty. 
Liooking up to the good imccaSk^^ i^ 
clear, bright eyes, she said— ^. ; ^ ■" .^ii[.inf 

*« Would you like a drink pt water^>|pfr^i? 

*^1 should like ib '?&rfm^iilkyr^ little 
queen." ^ ^'- " ,i 

While the farmer was yet speaking, the 
child filled her pitcher. Going to his side, 
Bhe stood on tiptoa^ and banded him the 



brimming jug. He drank, returned the 
vessel with a smile, and said — 

" I am greatly obUged to you, my daugh- 
ter. May your sweet young face never be 
furrowed by care 'or sorrow. Good-day, 
dear." 

** Good-day, sir," replied the girl, and 
then, carolling a simple song, she went back 
into the house, with a heart filled with the 
pleasure which always follows an act of 
kindness. The pretty miss, her sister, met 
her in the hall with a frown and a pout, 
saying— 

** I think you are a silly goose, Minnie, 
to make yourself a servant to that old 
farmer." 

" Am I, Bell ? Never mind, I beUeve the 
farmer feels a good deal better for his 
drink ; his looks showed how thankfal he 
was, and somehow I feel much happier than 
I should have done if I had let him go off 
thirsty." 

As for the farmer, he really did feel re- 
freshed by the water, and he told his feelings 
to his horse, saying — 

** That's the miss for me, old Billy. Her 
face is not half as pretty as the other's, but 
I'm sure she has got a beautiful soul. 
Heaven bless her for giving me that cup of 
cold water 1 " 

So you see that Minnie's kindness brought 
pleasure to her own heart, and won a golden 
opinion from the farmer. She has certainly 
won a place in my heart, too, which I can- 
not give to that unkind Miss Bell. I hope 
her example will win you, my children, to 
practise the law of kindness, and to put 
away that hateful spirit which spoils Miss 
Bell's beauty. When I see Minnie, I shall 
whisper these words of Jesus in her ears : — 

<* Whosoever shall give you a cup of cold 
water in My name, because ye belong to 
Christ, verily I say unto you, he shall not 
lose his reward." 

WiU not tTaat \ies\» <i\iaet ^\}cckv'^^ V^'ws^, 

think you ? 
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•||UZZLED. 



^^iTTLE Willie, as we see him in the 
^< engraving, is evidentiy out of his depth. 
Very likely, if he were permitted to express 
himself in rhyme jnst now, he would say — 

<< Hulidplioation is my vexation, 
Division is as bad, 
The role of three, it puzzles me. 
And practice drives me mad ! " 

Well, it is a good thing to be puzzled, and 
it is not wise to get cross about it. We 
could never make much progress or realise 
much mental growth if we were not baffled 
sometimes, and made to grapple with diffi- 
cultie& Our best gardeners, it is said, 
come from Scotland; and the reason is, 
that in Scotland the soil is less fruitful and 
the climate more trying than they are in 
England. But the diffici4ties of Scottish 
life have their advantages. The Scotch 
people are hardy, and painstaking, and per- 
severing ; and so they generally make head- 
way, and often beat th^ English in com- 
mercial life. 

You see in the engraving that there is a 
kind master trying .ta ielp little Willie 
to overcome the. difflculty. The master 
could do it for him if he would, but he is 
too wise and good for that. . Were he to do 
so, Willie would be none the better, and if he 
should happen to meet with a similar diffl- 
culty when the master was not by, he would 
be all at a loss. How, the master is willing 
to help, but he wants. Willie to work as well, 
so that after a time Willie may be able to 
do without him altogether. 

I think this may show us another truth. 
God the Holy Spirit comes to our side just 
as this master has come to Willie. He kies 



to show us what is right and what is best. 
Then He leaves us to choose these, and so 
to be able by and by to see them for our- 
selves, and to prefer them, and to practise 
them' To do these will be to live as it was 
intended we should, for 

* * We were made to love and fear 
That great Gtod who placed us here, 
Made to study and fulfil 
All His good and holy "will.** 

One day, says a writer, I overtook two 
boys, thirteen and sixteen years of age, with 
a four-horse team. I learned that they had 
each ploughed, that day, two acres and a 
half. " It is not very common," said I, to 
the boy of thirteen, '* for one of your age to 
plough so much in one day." 

" No, perhaps not," said he ; *' but I've 
done about as much as that every day this 
week." 

** Well, what about the future with you ? " 
I inquired. 

*'i'm hound to he OrUml ^ he replied. 

Just then, the eldsiMii boyhanded him the 
reins, and as he t^k -4hem and handled 
them in a way so mavdy, I thought there 
were already some tokens of manhood about 
him. 

I found he was a faithful Sabbath-school 
boy, and had a praying father and mother ; 
and then I felt, surely^ he will be a mati. 

How many boys in our Sabbath-schools 
are ready to say, *' Vm bound to be a man " / 
A man, you know, is not merely a boy 
grown up. A man, in the true sense of the 
word, is one who is living for some high 
and noble purpose in the < world. All boys 
can become such men ifiihey will try. 



<•<>>■ 



-2fiy Iff a truly charitable and good man who, when he receives injuries, grieves 
ra^Iier for the malice of him that injutea Toim ^'a.u lot \:\^ q^\i ^xif&sidTLQg^a. 
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ATIE :iei>AWSON. 

CHAPTER V. 

General Joy. 




OHN Dawson could think of little else but 
going to business all that day. Have you 
ever noticed what different effects the same 
causes produce upon different individuals ? 
John was filled with hopes of future pros- 
perity. Castles he had built high up in the 
air, and had a sort of inward feeling that he 
would make an impression on the commer- 
cial world in a little time. It is better to 
be sanguine than doubtful ; in fact, buoy- 
ancy is necessary to success, but must be 
allied with caution and perseverance. 

Mr. Dawson was greatly pleased at his 
son's good fortune, and Mrs. Dawson shed 
a few quiet tears — tears springing from both 
joy and fear; joy, because her son had 
arrived at years when he was entering upon 
the real duties of life; fear, because she 
knew not what the end might be. She 
knew that life's path was perilous, that it 
was both thorny and slippery ; that trials, 
temptations, and difficulties would meet 
him in the way; that he might be sur- 
rottnded by evil influences that would have 
a tendency to allure him from the path of 
virtue and integrity. She hoped for the 
best, but she feared the worst ; hers was a 
sorrowful joy. 

Katie received the news somewhat with 
regret. She was glad her brother was to go 
to business, but she felt that his going to 
**work" for Mr. Sinclare would remove her' 
a step further from claiming equality with 
Mr. Sinclare^B daughters, and the distance 
was great enough then, without the margin 
being increased; otherwise she would have 
been quite as exuberant as her brother was. 

Mr. Sinclare was delighted, for he had 
nnbounded confidence in his own ability to 
read the human fade, and he thought he 



could see in John the making of a good 
business man, and he was congratulating 
himself upon the '* happy '' choice he bad 
made. Everyone seemed satisfied who 
was interested in the transaction, even to 
Tom, who was to a very large extent super- 
seded by this new arrangement, and he was, 
perhaps, the most gratified of all. 

On meeting ** the fellows " at the ** Black 
Lion " Hotel the evening upon which the 
engagement had been entered into, he spokd 
to them of his ** good fortune " in being 
thus relieved of his business duties. " Th€f 
governor," said he, ** knows what he's 
about." He received their congratulations, 
and they all agreed in this ** that Tom was 
a lucky fellow," and hoped the same " good 
fortune '' might be in store for them. These 
were only the natural results of spending 
evenings at the " Black Lion." Drink and 
billiards promote idleness and vice, and they 
who resort to such places to spend their 
evenings soon lose all relish for business, 
and consider it ** good fortune " if they can 
be relieved from it. Tom loved the billiard- 
table more than the counting-house, and 
whenever he had an opportunity would just 
run in to see how things were going on. 
He would patronise the **bar" for a "bit- 
ter," and crack a joke with Fanny, who was 
what Tom called one of the '* jolly sort." 
What a glorious time he would have of it 
now ! ** Nothing to do." He would be the 
first billiard player in the town. Bright 
ambition 1 Tom had been with his father 
in business two years. When he first went 
to the office he was full of zeal, and took 
a great interest in all its concerns ; bvLi 

thing, 01 itom ^ T^^\xi\»^t^'^N».'^ ^^essaa*^ ^«! 
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but true it is that it only lasted for a few 
months. It may have been that the charm 
of freshness had gone, or it may have been 
the influence of ** those fellows ; " perhaps 
it was both. Tom*s companions were all 
sons of rich men ; some of them had been 
placed in offices where high premiums had 
been paid for them to be initiated into the 
mysteries of some trade or profession ; they 
were looked upon as gentlemen, and treated 
as such; the positions they filled were 



" sinecures," and their duties were to attend 
to matters that required little or no care, 
but which had the appearance of something. 
These posts they were well qualified to fill. 
Their office hours were from 10 to 12 and 
from 2 to 4. This was a dreadful hardship, 
bordering upon imprisonment. John Daw- 
son's engagement by Mr. Sinclare would 
break all Tom*s fetters, and he would now 
be able to do just as he liked ; hence they 
considered him " a lucky fellow." 



CHAPTER VI. 
John Enters ttpon his Duties. 



Monday morning arrived, and John entered 

upon the duties of the office. He applied 

himself with diUgence to whatever he had 

to do, was obedient to all Mr. Sinclare*s 

commands, and was quick upon all messages 

that were entrusted to him. He kept both 

his eyes and his ears open, and did not 

make a too free use of his tongue. Mr. 

Sinclare seemed to take little or no notice 

of him; at least, John imagined so. But 

masters observe more than many boys give 

them credit for. If boys are always out of 

the way when they are wanted, and as much 

time is wasted in looking for them as it 

would take to perform the duty for 

which they are needed, their masters take 

a mental note, ** This boy is more trouble 

than he's worth." John contrived to be 

always at hand when wanted, and thus was 

ready to render his master help whenever 

his help was needed. And though Mr. 

Sinclare appeared to take no notice of John, 

he had made many mental notes, '* John is 

a good and attentive lad ; I thought I was 

i;iot far wrong in my estimate of him." 

John expected praise from his master, which 

was not given; he looked for what he had 

no right to expect. When we do right, and 

are attentive to the interests of our em- 

ployerB, we are not doing anything beyond 

T simple duty; and if we only do oxa 



duty, why need we seek for praise ? Some 
boys grow disheartened unless they are 
being constantly noticed and commended 
for what they do. Not so John. He many 
times said to his parents, " If Mr. Sinclare 
would only tell me he was pleased with me 
I should feel better satisfied, but he never 
says anything, good or bad." 

** Well, my son,*' his father would say, 
** do your duty, and if no complaints are 
made, conclude your service is satisfactory, 
for if it was not so, Mr. Sinclare, I think, 
would soon let you know." 

John, though discouraged, was not dis- 
mayed; these doubts of his were rather 
helps to increased diligence than obstacles 
to exertion. *• 1*11 do my best," he resolved, 
" and if I fail to please, then the fault shall 
not be mine." And thus he toiled fiom 
week to week and month to month. Tom 
Sinclare paid daily visits to his father's 
warehouse ; sometimes, when it suited him, 
he would render a little help, but his visits 
by degrees grew fewer and fewer ; he was 
too much of a gentleman for work. At 
times his father would set him to perform 
some duty, but Tom, having noticed John 
Dawson's dihgence (unlike his father), was 
not slow in acknowledging it. ** John," he 
got in the habit of saying, ^* work doesn't 
\ \iik^ ui"ft, ^TA\^^\i<Ji W?^ for it ; the gover- 
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nor has set me to do this, oome and do it 
for me." On several occasions he did so, 
and ahnost got himself into tronble for his 
pains, through neglecting his own work; 
but experience taught him wisdom, and 
when Master Tom gave his commands, 
Master John would say, ** When I've done 

{To he 



my own work, if I*ye time, then I don't 
mind helping you ; but I must discharge my 
own duty first." Tom's work was thus 
many times left undone, to the great an- 
noyance of his parent. And thus time 
rolled on ; Tom growing in idleness — John 
growing in diligence and goodness. , 

continued,) 
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(HE following is by Mr. John Shackleton, 
and is taken from Ben Brierlexfs 
Journal: — There are many estimable men, 
who have, in their way, tried to make the 
world better than they found it, who sneer 
at teetotallers as fanatics, but there is in 
Merrie England to-day many a happy home, 
once miserable and joyless, which owes all 
its sunshine to the banishment of drink ; 
and it is to such a home we will now take 
the reader, first premising that the story, 
except in its minor details, is quite true. 
We ** nothing extenuate, or aught set down 
in malice." 

In one of a row of squalid buildings just 
on the outskirts of Swallowdale, there lived, 
some dozen years ago, Harry Waters, his 
wife, and two children, the latter aged 
respectively two and five. Harry was the 
son of drunken parents and his wife was 
the daughter of a similar pair, and at the 
age of twenty they joined their fortunes 
and set up an establishment of their own at 
Bunker's Hill, said establishment consisting 
of a wretched tenement at a shillings week, 
furnished at a cost of about five shillings, 
judiciously invested in two parts of chairs, 
a rickety table, a few pots, and a bed, the 
latter being a large sack of shavings which 
were emptied into a comer of the room at 
night, and in the morning carefully stowed 
away in the sack ; so that there could be 
no difficulty at anj time in taking up their 



bed and walking. In this place, for it 
would be a profanation of the word to call 
it home, two children were bom, and, 
stranger still, lived ! — ^for it was strange ; for 
though Harry could earn thirty shillings a 
week when he chose, which was not often, 
he could spend it in less time, which was 
quite as often, and his wife had to go to 
work in the mill to earn the bread they ate, 
and the children were left in the house 
without fire and clothing until she came 
home to dinner, when she dressed them in 
such slight clothing as they had, and then 
left them again until night. 

Night brought little comfort either to 
mother or children, because it brought a 
drunken husband and father, who, not 
content with drinking all he could earn, 
often ill-treated them ; and the only reason 
why the tortured children did not die either 
from cruelty or starvation was, that the 
mother, under such adverse circumstances, 
proved herself a true woman, and neither 
took the drink which cursed her home, nor 
allowed Harry, more than she could help, 
to punish her offspring. 

Such was the state of affairs until tho^ 
time of our story, when the wife, by dint 
of coaxing and other means, had effected a 
slight improvement in her husband, in so 
far at least as to get now and again o. 
portion oi \ns^«*%^^^^iA^'st^i \sss<gt'^^ 
the apTjeotan^^ oi ^€a Tsivsi^^'iS^^ ^c^^Sssas^,. 
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It was still a weary existence, but in- 
volved no heart-breakiog, for the wife, by 
marrying, had only exchanged one bad home 
for another — ^the cruelty of a drunken father 
and mother for that of a drunken husband 
— and as she had made her election with her 
eyes open and a full knowledge of what she 
was doing, her trouble caused her less grief 
than would otherwise have been the case. 
With the children it was something similar, 
for, never having known the comforts and 
pleasures of a good home, their scanty 
clothing, coarse and often insufficient food, 
was but little felt ; but to see them stand- 
ing or playing, with their Httle bare legs 
mottled with the cold, and to see the 
ravenous look in their eyes as some more 
fortunate child contentedly munched its 
" butty,'* would have moved any but a 
drunkard's heart. 

By the time the eldest child, Mary, was 
seven years old a wee baby sister had been 
added to the family, and what httle plea- 
sure fell to its lot was so much taken from 
the little stock hitherto enjoyed by its elder 
sisters, and God knows that was little 
enough ; but, fortunately for Mary, who was 
an intelligent girl, a neighbour took com- 
passion on her, and, providing her with 
presentable clothing, sent her to school with 
her own children. Here Mary made great 
progress in her lessons, being particularly 
fond of the hymns and songs she learnt at 
school, and often as she sat by the almost 
fireless grate, in the dark and cheerless 
winter evenings, she would sing in a low 
sweet voice some hymn which would bring 
the tears into her mother's eyes, reminding 
her, as it did, of the few happy days of her 
childhood when she too went to school. 

About this time her mother noticed an 

almost imperceptible change take place in 

Mary — a kind of lassitude and langour, 

which, though it rarely amounted to actual 

sicJmeBs, Med her mother with alarm, «,ii3l 

Bbe began to provide her with such. triSLmg 
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luxuries in the shape of food as she could 
command. But, alas I it was of no avail, 
for Mary had received the order to go, and, 
though she seemed intuitively to feel that 
such was the case, she felt no alarm, but in 
her child-like way used to talk to her mother 
of heaven and the angels that inhabited that 
happy place, and wondered if she was good 
enough to go there when she died. 

These questions pierced the heart of the 
mother, who began to love her child with a 
new love; but when she mentioned her 
fears to her husband, he, brute like, refused 
to listen, and used language with regard to 
her dying child too shocking to repeat. 
But the shaft which was to pierce his heart 
was being formed, and one night, returning 
home rather less drunk than usual, as he 
neared his house he thought he heard some 
one singing. A moment's pause convinced 
him that the sounds, altogether unusual, 
proceeded from his own house, and, as he 
crept to the door, he heard his child Mary 
singing, in a tone he had never heard before, 
that beautiful song ** Yes, there's room," 
and a great awe fell upon him as he listened, 
and these words floated on the midnight 
air: — 

" When the dewy light was fading, 
And the sky in beauty smiled, 
Came a whisper like an echo 
From a pale and dying child : 

*' * Mother, in that golden region, 
"With its pearly gates so fair, 
Up among the happy angels. 
Is there room for Mary there ? ' " 

As the drunkard listened to these unwonted 
words he, for the first time for many years, 
turned his thoughts inward, and saw a 
picture of neglect and cruelty which fairly 
appalled him. As if to escape from him- 
self, he raised the latch and entered his dark 
and cheerless dwelling, and as he did so 
the singing stopped, and the now sobered 
\i\jL^hand heard a deep convulsive sob escape 
feo^^^^ ^^^* ^^ ^^^ Vaahad^ for boft 
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XQoth^r and child expected nothing less than 
A volley of oaths^ bat were astonished to 
hear, in a strange and subdued voice, the 
gentle query, **Are ta poorly, Mary?" 
<'Nawe," was the almost whispered re- 
sponse; <*rse never be poorly no moore, 
father — I'm goointo Jesus." And then the 
little sufferer, as though going to sleep, 
murmured the refrain of the song she had 
been singing — 

" Yes, there's room ; yes, there's room. 
Boom in the glorified *' 

And then the music ceased, for the singer, 
weaxied with the exertion, had gone to sleep. 
No sound broke the deep silence of that 
wretched home for a time but the suppressed 
sobs of the agonised mother, and the hard 
breathing of the scarcely less suffering 
father, down whose cheeks tear followed 
tear in quick succession, as he stood in the 
dark by the side of the bed of his sick child. 
And then in a husky voice Harry asked his 
wife if Mary had been worse that day, and 
she told him that she had been to school 
in the morning, but at dinner-time when she 
came home she could eat no dinner, and 
though she made no complaint, it was 
evident she was very unwell, and she had 
persuaded her to go to bed, where she had 
lain ever since, sometimes awake and some- 
times asleep. 

Harry went to bed, but not to sleep, his 
thoughts were too painful ; and as he 
thought over his past life, his neglect, his 
oft-repeated cruelty both to wife and child- 
ren, he felt that no punishment could be 
too severe for his conduct, and now it was 
coming. His eldest and best-loved child 
(if up to this time he had felt any love for 
one of his children) was about to be taken 
from him, and he felt himself to be a 
murderer. 

"'Yhile such thoughts were passing through 
his mind, rendering sleep impossible, Mary 
began to sing again. This time it was a 
hymui the first lex&e qI wbiob wm— 
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" Just as I am— without opa plea, 
But that Thj blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bidst me oome to Thee, 
O Lamb of Gk>d, I oome !" 

As the child uttered the last word the terrified 
father leapt from his bed of thorns, and 
getting a light, went to look if she was still 
there and alive ; but Mary was asleep again, 
if she had been awake while she was sing- 
ing, and as her father gazed on that pinched, 
wan face, that looked as though it had never 
known an earthly joy, he made a resolution 
that he would never taste drink again. 

For a few days after this night Mary 
seemed better, and Harry, who had so far 
stuck to his resolution, and came home 
every night sober, began to think their fears 
were groundless ; but he was soon to be 
undeceived. 

Saturday night came, and Harry, instead 
of going home as he had intended as soon 
as he had got his wages, was induced to 
take just one glass, and when the clock 
struck eleven he was the last to leave the 
public-house, and as he staggered toward 
home, singing snatches of boisterous songs^ 
all thought of his family was banished. 

During the day Mary had become suddenly 
worse, and when the doctor came he told 
her mother that that night would be her 
last; and as her father was groping his 
way home Mary was dying; but every 
minute or so she called for her father ; and 
though the dews of death stood heavy on 
her forehead, and her eyes had grown dim, 
it seemed as if she could not loose her frail 
hold of life until she had seen him. By 
and by a heavy footstep was heard, and 
then an unsteady hand raised the latch 
and pushed open the door, and as the 
drunken father entered the room, what a 
sight met his bewildered eyes ! By the side 
of the low truckle bed sat his wife, weeping 
as though her heart was breaking, while the 
pale light of tict<b ^.^JCkSXa ^^t\& <5fOL*^s^\^^^^ 
Mb c\u]L9l, ^\aQ\i \iQt^> ^>i^Tx\fi\sL^ ^-^^'^^'^^ 
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impress of death. She seemed to be sleep- 
ing, bat presently he heard her call, in a 
faint voice, ** Father !" 

Stunned, yet almost sobered, he crept to 
the bedside. ** Is thad yo', father ?" whis- 
pered Mary. 

** Aye, it's me, Mary,'* said Harry ; ** wod 
does ta want ?" 

** It's dark — I com'd see yo' — father, leet 
o candle." 

«< Thir is o candle let, Mary," said her 
father. 

" Well, bud it's — dark. Father, I'm gooin 
— to — heaven — un its warm theer — mi I'se 
never — ^be hmigry — no moor." 

There was a short pause, during which 
the child's breath came thick and fast, and 
her fingers played nervously with the bed- 
clothes, and then she said — 



"Father, — dom'd lick — ^mi — smother no 
— ^moor, un than yo'U happen goa — ^to — 

heaven mother — thir comin — ^for — mi — 

good " and with the last word she 

stretched out her Uttle arms, and her spirit 
left its &ail tenement, and nothin g was lef t 
as the early dawn peered through the window 
but a handful of clay. 

By the side of his dead child the father 
prayed that morning for strength to begin 
life anew, and it was granted ; and from 
that day he devoted all to his family ; and 
now, at some distance away from the scene 
of his early life, he is a man respected by 
all who know him. Other children have 
come, and often, as he sits in^ his well- 
fumished and well-ordered cottage, as they 
prattle around him, he thinks of that other 
one " Up among the happy angels." 
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HE answers for March are as follows : A 
pays £59 12s., B, £14 18s., andC, £74 
10s. This answer has been given by A. 
Lee, B. May, E. Meadowcroft, L. Meadow- 
croft, A. M. Olds, J. Smedley, E. Snook, 
T. Beymont, T. H. Tom, T. E. Wakefield, 
W. H. Whitworth, W. 0. WestaU, M. War- 
wick, W. Barker, L. Y. Bates, B. Bateman, 
F. G. Bird, M. C. Brookes, J. Butterworth, 
W. H. Chapman, D. G. Chilton, W. H. 
Cockayne, J. W. Howarth, A. J. Haynes, 
A. M. Cozens Hardy, W. Hitchison, W. H. 
Holden, C. W. Heywood, and B. Uling- 
worth. 

The answer to the charade has not been 
found by a single person ; it is Fire Brigade; 
We now give two more. 

I. AfilTHMETia 

If 7 lbs. of currants are worth 4^ lbs. of 

&gB, and 6 lbs. of figs are worth 10^ lbs.' 

of raiainB, and 9 lbs, of raisins are wox\ih. 



12 lbs. of rice, and 20 lbs. of rice are worth 
8 lbs. of coffee, and 5 lbs. of coffiae are worth 
2i lbs. of tea at 8s. 4d. per lb., what is the 
price of currants per lb. ? 

n. — Chakadb. 

If first and second you do not difijoin, 
You then will have a title given to a child; 
The third with many others doth combine 
To name those homes safe from tlie dangers 

of the wild ; 
The whole, if you would raise a smile and 

not a frown. 
You'll call an ancient, loyal, northern Eng- 
lish town. 
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^HE Lord Jesns Christ did not teacli His 
disciples to pray until they asked to 
be taught. He prayed when with them, 
and He went away at times that He might 
be alone to pray. They saw this, and so 
by what is called indirect influence He 
taught them to pray. 

We know from what the Lord Jesus Christ 
has said that the great God is pleased 
when little boys and girls pray to Him. 
When His disciples feared that He would 
not like to have infants brought to Him 
they told the mothers not to do it, but He 
replied, ''Suffer little children to come to 
Me, and forbid them not.'* We read also 
that He took little children up in His arms 
and blessed them. Now, the Lord Jesus 
Christ came to show us what God is like, 
and how He would act if He were here so 
that we could see Him — came to show us 
how He does feel, and how He does act, if 
we could only understand it ; so that we 
must think of Him just as we see the Lord 
Jesus doing and saying. He, too, says, 
'' Suffer little children to come to Me, and 
to pray to Me." 

When we go to bed without saying "Good 
night," and when we take the nice things 
provided for us without saying "Thank you," 
and when we fret over some sorrow and 
will not tell what it is, we can see that 
father and mother are troubled, and fear 



that we may grow up to be careless, and 
unloving, and unkind. Well, that may help 
us to understand that the great God is 
troubled when we do not pray to Him and 
thank Him for our food, and Mends, and all 
our joys. 

When we tell father or mother what we 
want, we often find that they know how to 
get it for us : so God knows how to send 
us the things that we need, and how to 
help us to be good, and to turn away from 
those ways that would lead to grief and 
tears. And if we are frightened, how soon 
we gain courage and comfort by seeking our 
father's presence* The Psalmist foniid 
that in prayer there is something similar to 
this, so he said that in the presence of God 
there is fulness of joy. 

We give a hymn that will do very well 
for the prayer of a little child ;— 

H0I7 Father, please to hear 
Infant praise and humble prayer. 
Thou who gaVst us parents kind. 
Teach us ever them to mind. 

Food and raiment, home and friends. 
All we have, Thj goodness sends ; 
And for these our hearts shall raise 
Grateful thanks and humble praise 

Guide our lives in grace and truth. 
Through the tempting scenes of youth *, 
And when here our trials cease. 
Oh receive our souls in peace. Amen. 



•^•o*^ 



iUNE. 



ff^AiL. lovely June, the noontide of the 
Wr year. 

The nightless month, the carnival of flowers, 
The floral culmination of the spring. 
With what a prodigal and lavish hand 
God decks the earth with beauty I hill and 
dale, \)\ie \ 

Earth's Btm-kissed bonom teems witti Iviatj 



Beauty, Heaven's signature, is everywhere; 
And sudden sunmier, in her gayest dress. 
Like a desired but unexpected friend, 
Awakens us from our chill reveries 
And winter-like conclusions. All around, 
The scent of milk and hay, and fallow fields, 
^<^m\ii^^ ^^ oi the season. 
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.TIE aJ^AWSON. 
CHAPTER Vn. 

Well-Merited Beproofs. 




woNDEB what iliat son of Mr. Sinclare's 
wants in this street so much/' said 
Mr. Dawson to his wife ; '* I see him hang< 
ing about nearly every day. It's a pity but 
that his time was better occupied." 

Eatie, hearing what her father said, re- 
marked: *' John told me a few days ago 
that he feared Tom would grow into a 
worthless fellow; that he was more harm 
than good in the warehouse, and that his 
idle habits and love of pleasure would 
prove his ruin, unless he altered.'' 

** John ought not to speak so of his mas- 
ter's son," said Mrs. Dawson. 

" Yes, but ma, I know Tom Sinclare is 
fond of going to the hotel to play biUiards, 
that he likes wine and smokes cigars ; and 
if with all that he dislikes work, John can- 
not be far wrong in his opinion." 

" I don't say John's opinion may be 
wrong ; John can think what he likes, but 
it is not always wise to say what we think," 
said Mrs. Dawson. '* But let us prepare for 
dinner." 

Preparations for dinner were progressing 
when a knock at the door announced the 
arrival of the Misses Sinclare, who were 
ushered into the parlour. They had called 
to invite Eatie to take tea with them that 
afternoon, as their parents would be from 
home. Eatie, as usual, was allowed to 
accept the invitation ; and, as usual, was 
subjected to gloomy, brooding thoughts and 
jealous feelings at the more fortunate cir- 
cumstances of her two companions. Mrs. 
Dawson noticed the great change in her 
daughter's disposition and manners after 
the Misses Sinclare had* left, and took the 
opportunity, after the dinner was over and 
ihey yrere Blone in the bouse, of conversing 



with her on the subjects of envy and 
contentment. 

"Eatie dear," she commenced, ''I have 
many times noticed how unhappy you 
become immediately after you have had a 
visit &om the Misses Sinclare. Will you 
tell me what is the cause of this ? " 

Eatie remained silent, but her mother 
noticed a sHght blush on her face, and 
proceeded to say : '* I hope it does not arise 
from feelings of envy because they are better 
off in this world's goods than we are; if 
such is the case, I should be very much 
pained, for it would be tantamount to say« 
ing you were dissatisfied with your parents 
and your home." 

Eatie made no reply, but her deeply* 
crimsoned face spoke in plainer tones than 
verbal utterances. 

** Eatie," said Mrs. Dawson, ** I fear I'm 
right; your confusion tells me clearly that 
I am. My child, I trust you'll give yourself 
no rest until you put such feelings from 
you ; envy is destructive to happiness and 
peace of mind, and is a sin which affords 
no possible pleasure ; it does not detract 
from the happiness of those we envy, and 
only makes those who exercise it miserable ; 
it is a sin against which we should ever be 
on our guard, and is offensive in the sight 
of God and men. Eatie, learn to be con- 
tented with your lot, for contentment is 
only another name for happiness, and 
there is no experience so serene as that 
which is the portion of those who can say 
with St. Paul, * I have learned in whatever 
state I am therewith to be content.' " 

lifrs. Dawson bein^ ft*'^^^ ^^\aaKi.^V<sti5. 
let the coiiveii»«AA.oTi ^cr^. ^^*^ Vafe^ 'v^^ 
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powerful than a long and wearisome lecture, 
but like a truly Cliristian parent did not 
neglect to ask God*s blessing on her daugh- 
ter, and to turn her thoughts from evil. 

Katie's afternoon duties being over, she 
prepared for going to Belmont Villa to see 
her friends, the Misses Sindare. She had 
hardly got out of sight of her house when 
she was met by Master Tom, who volun- 
tarily assured her that he had come to 
escort her to their house. 

". How is it, Mr. Tom," said Katie, «* you 
can spare the time in the middle of the 
afternoon to leave the warehouse ? My 
brother always says he is the busiest from 
four to five o'clock, as all letters and invoices 
must bo got ready for post." 

"Your brother," replied Tom, ** seems 
desperately fond of work ; he sticks at it 
Hke a leech, and is never tired. For my 
part, I poon get tired." 

*'Is tired the proper word, Mr. Tom?" 
asked Katie. 

Tom looked at Katie a most significant 
look, and said, ** Why, what term should I 
use ? " 

** It is not for me to say," replied Katie ; 
** but those who are not fond of work gene- 
rally like pleasure." 

" Yes," said Tom, " it*s because I like 
pleasure better than work that I am here 
now; your brother likes work better than 
pleasure, so I left him to have his fill of it." 

" So, then, I am to understand that your 
going home along with me means that you 
are causing my brother to do your work," 
said Katie. 



" No, not exactly, for I never do miwli 
work, and none when the governor's away," 
replied Tom. 

'' That is a confession of idleness which 
I feel ashamed to hear you make ; but not 
only are you idle, you seem to me to hold 
your parents in great disrespect, for I pre- 
sume you mean your father when you speak 
of the governor being away. I have always 
been taught that it was the duty of children 
to honour their parents." 

This sort of conversation was not at all 
palatable to Tom ; be longed for aq excuse 
to get away. 

" Do you still like wine and smoke cigars, 
Mr. Tom ? " asked Katie. 
** Bather," was Tom's reply. 
" And I suppose you think it reflects 
credit on you to like wine and dislike w(»rk; 
and to hold cigars and pleasure in higher 
esteem than duty and perseverance ? " 

Tom had had enough, and so he said, *'I 
must leave you. Miss Katie; it just occurs 
to me I have an engagement." 

'*But I thought," said Katie, "you had 
come to escort me to your house, and your 
work is only half done." 

'* Good-bye, Miss Katie," and off went 
Tom, whither was best known to himself. 
True, he did not appear at home asr long as 
Katie remained there, and no sentinel kept 
guard in the neighbourhood of Katie's home 
after this date. What motive prompted 
this self-imposed duty I will not say ; but 
truly thankful Katie felt that she had 
spoken so plainly, and had stood up like a 
true little woman on behalf of her brother, 



^^♦<» 




^ 

M 




Ihebe was once a king who had a very 
beautiful garden and gi'ounds, arranged 
with taste to please the eye, to afford 
repealling 8bad0, retired walks, commandiiig 



ARABLE. 

that could be produced. There was one 
superb old oak so high and grand that it 
could be seen for miles around» There were 
to^^E, «iid Ulacs, and flowering shrubs of 



-...^^c7*,z^xa^0ii»a<j,rei;ireawau£B,commanQiiig \ io^^e, wml macs, and flowering shrubs oi 
views; avd besides all the delightful Irmte \ «^ei:^\iu^\ m^^xX^.^i'^iS^ 
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One day the king's head gardener came 
in, and exclaimed, *^ king, pray come 
out and see what is the matter with your 
garden ; everything is withering, and 
drooping, and dying.'* While he spoke, the 
other gardeners came rushing up, and all 
had the same sad story to tell. So the king 
went out, and found it all as they had said. 

He went first up to his grand old oak-tree, 
his pride and admiration, and said, ** Why, 
oak, what's the matter with you that you 
are withering and dying ? " 

" Oh," said the oak, *« I don't think I am 
of any use, I am so large and cumbersome ; 
I bear no flowers or fruit, and I take up so 
much room, and besides, my branches spread 
so wide and thick, that it is all dark and 
shady under them, and no flowers and fruit 
can grow there. Now if I were a rose-bush 
it would be worth while, for I should bear 
sweet flowers ; or if I were a peach or a 
pear-tree, or even like the grape-vine, I 
could give you fruit." 

Then the king went on to his favourite 
rose-bush, and said : ** Well, rose-bush, 
what's the matter with you ? Why are you 
so drooping ? " 

•* Why," said the rose-bush, ** I'm of no 
use ; I have no fruit, I bear nothing but 
some flowers. If I were an oak, like that 
grand one in the middle of the grounds, I 
should be of some use ; for then I should 
be seen for miles around, and should do 
honour to your garden, but as it is I might 
just as well die." 

The king next came to a grape-vine, no 
longer clinging to the trellis and the trees, 
but trailing sadly on the ground. He 



stopped andsaidy '^Orape-vine, what's the 
matter with you ? Why are you lying so 
dolefully on the ground ? " 

*' Ah," said the vine, **you see what a 
poor weak creature I am. I can't even hold 
up my own weight, but must cling to a tree 
or a post. And what good can I do ? I 
neither give shade like the oak, nor bear 
flowers like the shrubs. I can't even so 
much as make a border for a walk, like the 
box. I must always depend on something 
else, and surely I am of no use." 

So on went the king, quite in despair to 
see all his place going to destruction; but 
he suddenly spied a little heart's-ease, low 
down by the ground, with its face turned 
up to him, looking as bright and smiling 
as possible. He stopped, and said, ** You 
dear Uttle heart's-ease, what makes you look 
so bright and blooming, when everythmg 
around you is withering away ? " 

** Why," said the heart's-ease, ** I thought 
you wanted me here. If you had wanted an 
oak you would have planted an acorn ; if 
you had wanted roses you would have set 
out a rose-bush ; and if you had wanted 
grapes you would have put in a grape-vine. 
But I knew that what you wanted of me 
was to be a heart's-ease, and so I thought 
I would try and be the very best little 
heart's-ease that ever I can." 

Children, can you see the moral ? God 
didn't want a learned or a rich man in the 
place where He put you ; if He had. He 
would have made one. He wants each of 
you to be a child while you are a child ; but 
He wants you to be a good child, and the very 
best little heart's-ease that ever you can. 



-»•<» 



Eably Eising. — I knew a little boy who was very fond of rising early. He was also 
very fond of music. That httle boy has grown up to be a man. Many great and rich 
men are amongst his friends. God has blessed and prospered him in many ways. He is 
fond of giving good advice to little children, and this is one of his short addresses 1 
(1) Eise early. (2) Fear God. (8) Obey your parents. {^) B^ ^q3i9l\» «am&s2^. V^N^^Sjss^^ 
itnisio and' eingwg. (6) Never be idle. (7) Give your Ixewt V> 3 wxa. V^>^^^^^^^ -Ks»A«t'%». 
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EROINES FROM ^IBLE '^TORIES. 
III. — Ruth, the Heboic DAuaHTEB-iN-IiAW. 

Part J. — Hard Times, 




kHE story ot Ruth, the ** beautiful gleaner,*' 
is one of those sweetly simple idylls 
which to attempt to embellish is only to 
paint the lily, or to gild refined gold. It 
stands among the records of Old Testament 
history like a jewel in the crown of a lordly 
monarch, or as an apple of gold in a picture 
of silver. If we read the Bible through 
consecutively, as I trust my young readers 
are in the habit of doing, the mind ex- 
periences a wonderful relief as we leave the 
stem conflicts, revengeful wars, and lurid 
battle scenes of the Book of Judges, and our 
eyes light upon Ruth standing amidst the 
** alien com,'* a sweet picture of heroic 
faith, of devotion and modesty. This beau- 
tiful pastoral story opens with the words : 
** Now it came to pass in the days when the 
judges ruled, that there was a famine in the 
land. And a certain man of Bethlehem- 
Judah went to sojourn in the country of 
Moab, he, and his wife, and his two sons,** &c. 
Hebrew names were commonly expressive 
of character, and not unfrequently in the 
earlier ages prophetic of character. We 
may therefore learn something of the cha- 
racter and position of those whose names 
occur in the second verse of the first chapter 
of Ruth. ** Elimelech,*' says an eminent 
expositor, " is compounded of El, God, and 
Melech, King, and means * My God is my 
king,' and Hebrew scholars have noted that 
all names compounding with * Melech * are 
borne by distinguished persons. * Naomi,* 
or * Noomi,* means * the lovely or gracious 
one * ; * Mahlon ' and * Chihon ' probably 
mean *joy and 'ornament.*" Elimelech, 
with his wife Naomi and their two sons, 
Mahlon and Chilion, left Bethlehem for 
ifoab in consequence ot a famine wbich tiieu 



afflicted Judah. The famine must have 
been severe indeed to have driven this 
family from so lovely a spot as Bethlehem 
was into a lan^d where idolatry prevailed, 
and where was no knowledge of the true God. 
It must have been with very considerable 
pain that Elimelech and Naomi gathered np 
their household treasures, and collected their 
flocks together, and bidding farewell to the 
once fei^e but now scorched and withered 
downs of Bethlehem, they started upon their 
sad and solitary journey. Little did they 
dream, as they went forth into their enforced 
exile, that only one of that family of four 
was ever to revisit the old homestead, and 
she, the survivor, to return with bitter 
recollection of the terrible loss sustained 
in the home of their adoption. No trifling 
circumstance could have led Elimelech and 
Naomi to determine upon so hazardous an 
enterprise. ''People do not leave their 
coimtry,** says one writer, "for a mere 
whim. To forsake the homestead where the 
boys were bom, to bid farewell to familiar 
well-tried friends, to leave the spot made 
sacred by rehgious worship for a heathen 
country — ^it was hard, very hard I Elimelech 
and Naomi must have felt this* Tears 
would rush into the strong man's eyeS) 
though he tried hard to ' act like a man.' 
His wife wished to be brave, but those pre- 
parations for leaving almost broke her heart 
Probably the lads cared little ; anything was 
better than stavation, and then it was a 
splendid chance to see the world. It is only 
as the years go by that we sing with tremu- 
lous voice, deep with feeling, the old strain, 
' Home, sweet home, there is no place like 
home.* " The circumstances of their de- 
^^i\Axt^ ^^x^ ^ >^^ xsiQte gainful beoaoM 
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e moral condition of the country they 
leaving and the one to which they 
going. << In Judah was Jehovah known, 
aame was great in Israel.'' Mahlon and 
on were being taken away from the 
ions privileges such as Judah afforded — 
leges which could not be paralleled in 
other land on the face of the earth — ^to 
)untry whose social life and whose 
bl worship, it has been truthfully said, 
unutterably licentious and degrading, 
a sad sight to see a reUgious house- 
driven away by the force of adverse 
imstances from the midst of reli- 
s associations and religious privileges, 
ome spot where the inhabitants are 
:ly indifferent to the claims which our 
enly Father has upon the devotion of 
hearts and the service of our lives, 
this is no uncommon occurrence. In 
of this, let me impress upon my young 
ids the importance of availing them- 
es of every opportunity for mental and 
tual improvement which they now 
y. Many of these are too frequently 
ited and neglected ; the constraints of 
Sunday class are irksome, the study of 
lesson wearying, the services of the 
le of God dry and tedious; but when 
are no longer ours, when sickness or 
of employment necessitating removal 
vhere have come, we think longingly 
sadly of the old days, and bitterly regret, 
many a burning scalding tear, neg- 
d privileges and unheeded lessons, 
it there is also another lesson to be 
it from the family removal, and it is 
—that early religious culture may pre- 
us successfully to combat with the 
d and its evil influences. Mahlon and 
Lon probably remained, as their names 
sated, a "joy *' and ** ornament " to their 
ly until, like one of their great pro- 
bors, Moses, they lay down to die in the 
of Moab. Although surrounded every 
with the vile and wicked orgies of 



heathenism, we have no reason to suppose 
that either of them ever yielded to the 
temptations to which they were exposed. 
This can be attributed to no other cause 
than their early religious training and the 
moral safeguard provided by a pious home. 
What like early piety can arm us against 
the terrible assaults which sin makes in 
ten thousand shapes upon the young and 
inexperienced as they enter the arena of 
earnest, active life ? The early history of 
scores and hundreds of our successful city 
merchants amply supply us with proof of 
this. Many of them began the straggle for 
bread early in life. Some of them came 
young and inexperienced from amongst the 
sparsely populated districts of Scotland; 
others from the rustic scenes of our English 
counties, the odours of the field still clinging 
to them, and the memories of a mother's 
prayers and a father's counsels fresh in 
their hearts. The echoes of those prayers 
and counsels have followed them to the 
great city, and helped them to beat down 
every temptation to an evil course, and to 
meet with a frown the smiles and wiles of 
every syren charmer that would lead them 
away from those religious habits. 

There was one thing, however, to be 
noted, which these sons of Elimelech did : 

* 

they took unto themselves wives of the 
daughters of Moab. They have been severely 
censured by some for doing this. That they 
sinned against the Hebrew law there can be 
no doubt, and in doing this they transgressed 
the commandment of God, and ran a great 
risk of being involved in the gross abomina- 
tions of heathenism. Their conduct in this 
respect we cannot commend* But God, 
who knows so well how to bring good even 
out of the follies and mistakes of His children, 
makes the marriage of one of them the 
means of introducing into the Israelitish 
fold one of the most charming charactei:^ Cil 
the 01dTestameii\»«\iOr3-^^>3'iia.,^iaL^^^»ss\a 
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I^HE "^ATER ^ILY. 



I^BiTAiN produces three species of the 
water-lily, of which one is white and 
two are yellow. All have heart-shaped 
leaves floating on the water, above which 
they rise under the influence of light, and 
expand only during sunshine, in the middle 
of the day. Towards evening they close 
and sink beneath the surface. The seeds 
of these water-lilies, as well as those of the 
water-lily of the Nile, are farinaceous, and 
sometimes used for food. The Turks pre- 
pare a cooling drink from the larger yellow 
water-lily, which they call puf er (a corruption 
of the ancient name nouphar). 

In North America we find a very beautiful 
species of this plant, which is called the 
sweet-scented water-lily, from the fragrance 
of its flower, which is large and white. 

Some species of the water-lily have been 
held sacred by different nations. The an- 
cient Egyptians considered the blue water- 
lily as such, and the Hindoos of the present 
day are superstitious concerning a species 
called the nelumbo, which also plays a dis- 
tinguished part in the mythology of the 
Chinese. The Hindu deities are often 
represented seated on a throne of the shape 
of the nelumbo, or on the expanded flower. 
In Southern India the colour is white or 
red ; the latter colour believed in that part 
to be derived from the blood of Siva when 
Kamadeva, or Cupid, wounded him with the 
love-arrow. The nelumbo symbolised the 
world : the Meru, or residence of the gods 
and female beauty. Among the Chinese 
this species is cultivated and eaten, being 



much esteemed by the people. The ancient 
Egyptians also used it as an article of food. 
Slices of the root are often served up at 
table in China; great quantities also are 
pickled with salt and vinegar, and eaten 
with rice. The powdered root with water 
or milk makes excellent soup. The Indian 
mode of sowing this plant is by enclosing 
each seed in a ball of clay and throwing it 
into the water. 

Another species of the water-lily growing 
in the Nile and the adjacent rivulets has a 
large white flower. The rivulets near Da- 
mietta abound with this flower, which in 
this part rises two feet above the water. 
This was the rose of ancient Egypt, the 
favourite flower of the country, and is often 
seen, made into wreaths or garlands, placed 
on the foreheads of females or Held in theii 
hands. It frequently appears in the hiero- 
glyphs, where it represents Southern Egypt, 
and anciently entered largely into works of 
art, the capitals of columns, prows of 
boats, headis of staves, and other objects 
being fashioned in its shape. 

June is a favourite month for flower-gather- 
ing j the weather is suitable for rambles in the 
woods and valleys and lanes, and plants 
and flowers are abundant, giving interest 
and loveliness to the fields and the wayside. 
Our young friends should now try to make 
acquaintance with new plants, as well as to 
see the beautiful faces of familiar ones ; in 
this way they will find fresh sources of 
enjoyment, and at the same time improve 
their health. F. 
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I HE 

fACTOBT girls in Yorkshire and Lanca* 
shire, in which counties they greatly 
abound, are a fine class of womankind. 



CTORY §^IRL. 

trious. Those who are acquainted with 
them simply by hearsay, or who have 
happened to meet with some straying one 



'wjr are intelligent, thrifty, and ixxius- \ m ^ ^ou\Jckstxi \«wi^ aui^pose that they ar 
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wasteful, and ontauglit in tlie duties of 
home life ; but it is not so, as those who 
have lived in their midst can abundantly 
testify. They know how to wash, and 
mend, and even to make the clothing for 
themselves and for the family ; while the 
art of baking comes to them as it can come 
only to those who have been to the manner 
bom. And not only can they do these 
things, but they use their knowledge to good 
purpose. Coming from the mill after the 
day's work, they find the evening meal wait- 
ing for them on the table. If any member 
of the family happens to work at a greater 
distance from home than the rest, so that 
she is not able to come to dinner, an extra 
tasty portion is allotted to her for tea ; and 
as the hour for leaving work is the same in 
an entire district the members of the family 
unite around the table, where pleasantry 
makes the meal-time glad. Then the house 
work is taken up in good earnest, and the 
mother receives cheerful help from willing 
and able hands. 

To be sure there are exceptions to the 
rule, exceptions many and sad ; but the 
rule is what we have shown it to be, as we 
have had abundance of opportunity for 
learning. 

It is a common complaint that factory 
girls make very indifferent domestic ser- 
vants. This is not to be wondered at. 
The freedom of their previous life unfits 



them for the confinement which domestic 
servants must of necessity submit to, and 
their return to the factory is so easy, that it 
would be surprising if they stayed away. 
But a girl is not wicked simply because she 
prefers one kind of life to which she has 
grown accustomed to another kind to which 
she is a stranger ; and as she is no expense 
to her parents, but a substantial help to 
them in their housekeeping, she is always 
received back with gladness. 

It is very pleasing to remark how atten- 
tive many masters are to the comfort of 
their factory girls. They do not regard a 
little expense in this matter as money 
wasted. Cloak - rooms are provided in 
instances not a few, and in some mills an 
aged woman is kept for the sole purpose of 
attending to the girls' wants. The master's 
family share this feeling with him, and his 
daughters will visit any who are sick, or 
the sick and aged parents of the work- 
people. 

There can be no doubt but that the 
Factory Acts and the Sabbath-schools 
have conferred incalculable benefit upon 
the population of the manufacturing towns, 
and to these two agencies it is owing in 
great measure that factory girls, although 
labouring under many disadvantages, com- 
pare favourably with any other of the work- 
ing classes of young women for thrift, for 
intelligence, and for religion. 



-<>«o^ 





HAT ^^INDNESS 

OME years ago I entered a Sabbath-school 
in New York, where I had the week 
before taken a class. As I came into the 
room the superintendent rang his bell, and 
said, ** Children, I am about to perform a 
very painful duty. I am about to dismiss 
a boy from school, because I fear he is re- 
ceiving no good himself and is doing much 
injury by his had beh»nour to others/* 




DID FOE "^ILD TglM. 

Every eye was fixed on the superin- 
tendent. By his side stood a wicked-looking 
boy. He stared at the scholars, and laughed, 
for he knew that the superintendent's re- 
marks referred to himself. His hair was 
cut close to his head, and he kept making 
faces and bowing to those tift.'M£.<^^^^si\:2\xs^^ 
A boy moT^ eii\»Sxfe\i m^\^^t<s^ '5^'^ *^^ ^^^ 
[ being diBgra^i^QilTx^^^x ^^^ . 
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'* This is the boy/' continued the super- 
intendent. <* I am sorry for him, but he 
must leaye.'' 

** Jis so—that's the talk," said the boy, 
so that all might hear him. 

The superintendent being thus interrupted, 
had the boy removed into a side room. 

He then told the school that he had taken 

« 

him back at the earnest solicifcation of his 
mother, who was a widow, but that on the 
previous Sunday he had sworn at his teacher 
in the school, and that when in the church 
ho had mocked the minister and disturbed 
the whole congregation. So the superin- 
tendent had now come to the conclusion 
that the boy must leave the school for ever, 
as his example was injuring some of the 
other boys. We all then engaged in prayer 
for the boy, who went by the name of 
* * Wild Jim." Every little child and teacher 
was grieved for the boy. For my own part, 
I could not bear to see him thus given up, 
so I went to the superintendent, told him 
how I felt, and begged him to let the boy 
come into my class. 

** Oh, no," he said. ** I know how you 
feel, but you can do nothing with that 
boy." 

** Will you let me try ?" I asked. 

'* It would not do," he replied; **he would 
insult you to your face ; you have never 
seen him before ; if you knew him as I 
do, you certainly would not make such a 
request." 

**But his widowed mother," I urged; 
" it may break her heart. This is her only 
son, and if he is cast off he is lost for 



ev6r." 

After much talking, the superintendent 
said that if I insisted upon it I might have 
the boy, but "ho would not take any res- 
ponsibiUty ; i*: must rest upon me." 

I did insist, and went for him at once 
into the room where he had been put. As 
I entered be threw a book at m^, I did 
not notice ib&t, but went up to him onSi 



said, '' Jim, I have persuaded the supers 
intendent to let you come into my class," 
and I took his hand gently and led him out 
of the room to my other boys. There he 
behaved most shamefully, and nothing I 
could say seemed to have any effect. He 
ran a pin into one boy, tore the coat of 
another, and knocked the book out of the 
hand of a third. I let him remain, how- 
ever, till the children commenced to go from 
the school into the church. Then by force 
I held him to his seat till all had left the 
room. I then took him by the collar, led 
him around the room, fastened all the doors, 
put the keyi in my pocket, and let him loose, 
took my book and sat by the stove, and he 
commenced to race round the room as fast 
as he could run. When weary of this, he 
came and stood on his head just in front of 
me till he was black in the face. He con- 
tinued to hammer on the desks and cut all 
kinds of antics till about two o'clock in the 
afternoon. He then came up to me, and 
said — 

" I want my dinner." 

I made no reply. 

** I tell you," said he, " I want my dinner, 
and am going to have it." 

I still made no reply, and he went off 
again. 

Soon after this he sat down, very sulky, 
but I said not a word to him. . About four 
in the afternoon he had become quite sobered 
down, and as it was getting cold, he came 
and sat within a few feet of me, and looked 
at me through his fingers. 

I saw him, and beckoned him to come to 
me. 

** Shan't come near you," he said. 

'* Oh, yes, you will, Jim," I replied; ^^come 
here and sit on my knee." -He looked as- 
tonished, and came slowly up to me, and I 
took him on my knee and said, <* Jim, do 
you know what I have kept you here all 
day for ? " 

^^ X^^^'" \kft x^^<^> ^^ lot v^kwardpes^**. 
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^' No, Jim/' I said, ** that is uot the reason. 
I kept you here because I loved you. When 
I oame into the school this morning, I had 
never seen you before, but I felt grieved 
for you because of your disgrace. I loved 
you, and I went to the superintendent and 
begged him to let me have you. I told him 
that you would yet be one of the best boys 
in the school. Did I tell him the truth, 
Jim?*' 

The poor boy threw his arms around me, 
and sobbed aloud for some minutes. As 



soon as he was able, he said to me, <* Yes, 
I will make what you said true." And he 
kept his promise. 

From that day forward no fault could be 
found with Wild Jim. Often he thanked 
me for what I had done. He became a new 
boy, a comfort to his widowed mother, and 
an example worthy of imitation to all his 
companions. Wild Jim — no, let us call him 
Gentle Jim, for this. is a more appropriate 
name now — is still living, a proof of how 
much good a kind word can do* 



«>*^ 





ABBIE'S 

iiTTLE Carrie Brown wouldn't do this, 
•^ and wouldn't do that, because " it was 
too much trouble ; " consequently, she was 
continually making blunders, and was 
often so cross no one could do anything 
with her ; and if she was not out of temper 
herself she was putting other people out, 
because she was too indolent to do as she 
ought. 

*' I wish I could cure her," said mamma. 

"We wish we could cure her," said all 
the aunts. 

<*I'll try and cure her," said mamma, 
'< and I think that I can." 

Next morning Miss Carrie came loitering 
down to breakfast, but behold there was no 
chair at her place,^ neither was there plate, 
knife, fork, or napkin. 

" Well, rd like to know why no one has 
fixed my place at the table," cried she. 

** *It was too much trouble,* my dear," 
answered mamma. 

After breakfast this same little girl wished 
one of her aunties to help her about her 
geography lesson, but was again told that 
it was too much trouble. 

Off went Carrie to school, but she could 
think of nothing so much as these two 
replies she had received before leaving 
home. 




URE. 



On returning from school very hungry, 
no nice lunch awaited her. She ran to 
mamma to find out why nothing was ready 
for her to eat. 

" * It was too much trouble ' to get any- 
thing in readiness for you," replied mamma. 

At night she had expected to attend a 
little party given by one of her schoolmatcF, 
but her new white dress, with its tiny over- 
skirt and fluted ruffles, lay on mamma's 
workstand unfinished. 

" Oh, mamma," little Carrie sobbed out, 
<< my dress isn't done, and I can't go to 
Fanny's party. What shall I do I what 
shaU I do ! " 

** * It was too much trouble ' to finish it," 
was mamma's only remark. 

For a long time the disappointed little 
girl cried as if her heart would break. But 
dear kind mamma took her in her arms, and 
talked to her about the sin of not doing 
what she ought to do, simply because **it 
was too much trouble," and how necessary 
it was to cure this Uttle girl, so that she 
might grow up to be a good useful woman. 
Then Canie promised that she would try, 
oh, so hard ! to break herself of her very 
bad habit, and do cheerfully ^\>l%^^^^ 
mamma mB\i^9L\i«t \»q ft^Q* ^^ ^^ ^^j^kl^^ 
on ttie -patti oi cwt^- 
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Reminiscence of Rather Baylor. 




N " ex-Jack Tar *' writes to the Detroit 
Tnhuiie the followmg incident in the 
life of Father Taylor : — One Sunday after- 
noon in 1848 five sailors, including myself, 
were the sole occupants of the forecastle of 
the schooner Osprey, of Boston, which then 
lay at the long wharf in that city — a locality 
well known to those who " go down to the 
sea in shipp A The weather was exceedingly 
unpleasant. The wind was blowing from 
the north-east, and was keen and cutting, 
accompanied by a drizzling rain. To pass 
away the time that hung monotonously 
upon our hands, we chatted, told stories, 
growled, argued, and in fact did pretty much 
anything except think it was Sunday. 
Finally, I perched myself upon the side of 
my berth, and drawing out a dilapidated 
pair of trousers, and procuring from a bag 
which was suspended near where I sat a 
needle and thread, commenced inserting a 
patch where one was sadly needed. 

My fellow-sailors with one accord pro- 
posed to play eucher, and one of the num- 
ber took from his berth a pack of cards, 
which from their greasy and worn appear- 
ance gave unmistakable evidence of having 
been in use before. When I had partially 
concluded the ** necessary ** job that I had 
undertaken, and my companions had played 
a "horse," we were aroused by a strange 
shrill voice at the entrance to the forecastle. 
(I omit strict nautical phrases, in order to 
make my story better understood.) Looking 
up, I saw an aged but pleasant- appearing 
gentleman, who, perceiving that I was 
aware of his presence, sang out, " Hallo, 
boys, enjoying yourselves, ain^t you ? " 
**Yes, old boss," ejaculated the dealer; 
** won't you come down and take a hand ? " 
'' WeJJ, hojSf seeing that it is very uncom- 
f or table, I don't care it I do come down ani 
rarm myself/' said the stranger, and ^e 



descended and seated himself down by my 
side. 

" Here, old fellow, you take my place ; I 
have had enough of eucher to-day, and 
[yawning] as I am very sleepy, I guess 
I'll turn in." This remark, as the reader 
will readily perceive, was addressed to the 
new-comer, and the latter replied that he 
never played cards, but he offered to sing, 
and intimated that he could entertain us 
in that way. The cards were forthwith 
** bunched " and^ deposited upon one comer 
of the table, and the stranger drew from an 
inside coat pocket a small blaok-covered 
book, which, Uke the pack of cards, pre- 
sented evidence of much use. *' Give it to 
us strong," said one of the men. '*We 
ain't much on the reg'lar sing, but I guess 
we can all join in the chorus," And he did 
give it to us strong. With a voice full of 
melody, and strong in tone, he sang — 

" God moves in a myfiterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm." 

At the conclusion of each verse he said, 
** Repeat," and five sailors not only joined 
in the chorus, but also in the repetition, 
and with a will too. The effect was elec- 
trical. My dilapidated trousers disappeared 
into the back of my berth in a jiffy, and 
needle and thread with them, and when the 
singing had been concluded my companions 
made a concerted move to leave the table, 
upon which a few moments before they had 
been slamming the cards. But they were 
interrupted by the old man's pleasant voice, 
who remarked, in a solemn and i^ipressive 
manner that could not be misunderstood, 
**Let us pray I " He knelt down at one 
b\9l"& oi ^"^ \»^\<^, "^hile we all bowed oar 
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impressive prayers thai I ever heard. Daring 
its delivery, one of the men seized the pack 
of cards and in a quiet manner put them in 
the stove. 

The movement was discerned by the 
stranger, and when he had concluded his 
exhortation he arose to his feet, and scan- 
ning the countenances of the quintette 
before him, he said, ** Now, boys, if any one 
of you will say that he wants to play a 



game of cards with me I will take a hand.'* 
** No," said we all in chorus ; '< we shan't 
p]ay cards any more ; *' and then we all 
tried to shake hands with the man, but he 
couldn't accommodate more than two of us 
at a time, and with tears of joy streaming 
down our cheeks we inquired his name. 
His reply was, **My name? Why, I am 
pretty well known in Boston. God bless 
you ! They call me Father Taylor/' 



<mO*^ 





can't have you come on Tuesday, 
William, but you can come any 
Sunday you like, and we'll go up the river 
in a boat — ^but not on Tuesday." 

"Why are you so particular about 
Tuesday ? " 

" Because on that day I go to see my 
father ; you know he lives with my married 
brother, and I've a friend who drives over 
there to market, and gives me a lift there 
and back on Tuesdays. I wouldn't let 
anything prevent my going to see my father 
on that day." 

"Well, it's quite right of you, James, to 
go to see your father; but I suppose it 
hinders you very much ? " 

" Oh, I don't mind that ! My master lets 
me make up the time at over-hours on other 
days." 

"Well, but why don't you go on a 
Sunday ? " 



THER'S 




AY. 



" Oh, because my brother is very strict ; 
he disapproves of Sunday travelling, and 
as he keeps my poor sick father I don't 
want to offend him. But, as I said, you 
can come to see me any Sunday for a row 
on the river." 

A sudden thought came into William's 
mind, and he said : — 

** Sunday is my Father's day. I go to see 
Him in His house on that day. I wouldn't 
miss on any account, and so never ask me 
to go pleasure-taking on that day. I will 
work extra hours on other days, that I may 
have the day that I go to see my Father." 

" Dear me, how you put it ! " said James, 
looking very confused; "I never thought 
before about what you say ; but I see you 
are right — ^it is our Heavenly Father's day." 

"Yes, and as He gives us all our days 
we may surely give Him our homage and 
public worship one day in the seven." 



•^•o*^ 





^OV 

^AviD did. His circumstances were in- 
deed unfavourable. A crown was 
upon his head. The care of a kingdom 
pressed upon him. He might have said, 
" I have no time." But he prayed. He 
prayed much. Prayer formed one of his 
most influential hahits, Wb&t illustrations 
abottJidin those wonderful PsaJma* 



*^RAY? 

St. Paul did. It was the first pulse and 
expression of his new life in Christ. 
The fact was the surpassing but conclusive 
proof of his spiritual change. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ did. This ia «. \s^^ 
impresBvve iriafti, \\» «vygiiH» Vi\i^ ^<2fo^«t5^ 
byaUw\ioaLoiio\»^x«5. ^V^^otv^^-^^^ 
perfect. He ^f^^ T>ytoi^. ^^V^^^ ^ 
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to be forgiven. There were in Him no evil 
passions to be subdued. He was subject 
to no temptations that He could not resist. 
He was assailed by no enemy whom He 
could not conquer. He had life in Himself. 
He had creative power. He had infinite 



merii But He prayed. He prayed 
earnestly, and with His disciples. 

" Gold monntainsi and the midnight air, 
Witnessed the fervour of His prayer." 

Even G-od, made man, prayed for you. Do 
you pray ?—-4(^*^oca*^ and Journal. 



<«o*>. 
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ORRESPONDENTS. 



#E are in a position to offer to our 
young friends a six-shilling book for 
the best essay on '< King : Josiah his Life, 
Times, and Character.** The essay must be 
sent in to our address by the 80th of June, 
and the prize will be announced in the 
September number of the Hive. Essayists 



must not be more than sixteen years old, 
and the essays should not exceed ten sheets 
of note paper, written on one side only. We 
shall probably offer another prize for the 
best essay on another subject, which will be 
named wh^n the successful essay in this 
case is published. 
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I^HE answers to the puzzles for April are 
jei8 12s. 8d., and Plymouth. The fol- 
lowing are the names of those who have 
sent correct answers to both : L. Beckett, 
J. Butterworth, A. E. Cope, A. J. Haynes, 
B. Illingworth, E. Meadowcroffc, L. Meadow- 
croffc, T. Reymont, F, Shoot, M. Wardlow. 

The following have answered one cor- 
rectly : H. Wilks, W. H. Whitworth, T.E. 
Wakefield, T, H. Tom, J. Viner, E. Sharp- 
ley, J. P. Street, W. M. Scout, E. J. Sutton, 
J. Snowden, J. Smedley, J. W. E. Readman, 
B. M. PhiUips, W. Peace, A. M. Olds, M. A. 
Moscrop, W. E. Menhinnock, J. May, E. 
J. Losemore, W. Leonard, J, W. Lister, 
M. A. Lees, E. M. Johns, L. Holiday, C. 
W. Heywood, A. M. Cozens-Hardy, J, W. 
Howartii, W. Graham, W. Gelder,.R. Fort, 
W. H. Chapman, A. Cuttall,-W.. H. Cock- 
ayne, D. G. Chilton, J. Crosby, A. Chad wick, 
J. W. Bamford, M. C^ Brooks, W. Briggs, 
W. M. Brabyn, H. Butler, L. Y. Burkes, S. 
S. Barker,. M. E. Barker, W. Askew, D. 
Ashley, W. Cartwright, W. H. Holden, R. 
Bateman, C. 8. JButterworth, and one from 
Bbemeld who omitted the name. 



UZZLES. 

I. — ^Abithmetio. 
A grocer mixed 8 cwts. of currants at 
d^d. per lb., with 5 cwts. 2 qrs. 20 lbs. at 
8d. per lb. How much per lb. must he sell 
the whole at to gain £4 7s. 8d. ? 

n. — Ghabade. 

My first is a small letter, ; 

My second just the same, 
My third is not much better : • 

These three comprise js^j nami^. 

I'm rather hard to catch, 
And frisky while life liiigeris ; 

And if you do not watch, '* 

I'll sUp out of your fingeifd. . ' " . ' 

« *■ - ' 
I like to be in water, * • 

Or otherwise in mud, 

And tell your son and daughteir 

When in a pie I*m good. 

Joshua . SiODnjnr. 

Letters for the Editor to be addzeiMed— 
. Rev. R. Gbayj • i : .. ' 
Heywood, Lai^OMliire. 

t • •■ r 

■ , ■ ^ . ■ ■ ■■ . 1 . 1 Jtf. ■ ■ - 

London : T. Nbwton, Methpdiat FrejB (Bmreh 
l&ocAL-xQorav^ 119^ SalisbuiyHi^piiiMi'Ilaeir 
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^|\^'ery many of the readers of the Hive 
know what the sea is like from ob- 
servation. Some of them live within the 
sound of its breaking waves, and the briny 
feel of its spray. Others have spent more 
or less time by the sea-coast or in the sea- 
port town, and remember the great delight 
which the holiday thus passed afforded. 
Perhaps this number of our little magazine 
will come to the hands dl excited boys and 
girls who are anticipating their hoHday for 
the present year, and who in a few days will 
be enjoying themselves with spade and 
hoop, and even fishing tackle on the sea. 
Well, we say, all peace and comfort go with 
you ! May you come back to your lessons 
with face well browned by sun and wind, 
and body and mind made strong by change 
and rest, so that the winter shall not find 
you unequal to its strain of cold and storm. 
This year it is likely that much more than 
an average number will be attracted to the 
Continent, and our usual resorts for re- 
cruiting nerve and mental power will be 
neglected. The French people are anxious 
that multitudes of English people shall visit 

. the Exhibition which they have opened, and 
see the famous city of Paris, of which they 
are so justly proud. No doubt their wish 
will be gratified, and both those who pay 
the visit and those who receive it will be 
pleased. If there had been an overland 
route, the number of visitors would be more 
than doubled. But the crossing of the 
Channel is an enjoyment which many will 
contentedly forego, although the famous 
Exhibition would be the reward. Sea- sick- 
ness is a terrible thing, and, tc some, a 
jwrilous thing; it is a sickness too for which 

tliere is no known preventive, except l\ie 



Irish one of keeping on the land. A York- 
shire farmer, when once crossing from 
Liverpool to the Isle of Man, was heard to 
say, ** Ay, dear me ! if ever I get on land 
again, I'll take care that there'll never be 
water enough under me ony more than to 
boil an egg:' 

Science has been doing her best of late 
years to make a sea voyage as little unplea- 
sant as possible. The latest attempt has 
been to swing the lower deck of the vessel, 
so that the motion may not be felt by the 
passengers. It was announced at one time 
that success had been achieved, but the 
announcement has not been justified. The 
class of steamers plying between England 
and France has been greatly improved, how- 
ever, and the different companies are doing 
their very best to deserve the prize of pro- 
fitable working for which they admirably 
strive. 

It is the deck of one of these tidal boats 
which is given in the engraving. Life on 
board is pretty accurately shown. There 
are the **old salts," who can defy any 
ordinary weather, and who enjoy the sail 
immensely. Then we see on the left the 
fearful, who find it discreet to be quiel; 
and on the right is one who perhaps would 
nearly as soon that the vessel sank as that 
she kept afloat. 

Notwithstanding its discomforts, a sea 
voyage is often beneficial in its effects, and 
to the healthy there is not much risk. The 
more pleasing aspect of political affairs will 
encourage many to make an outlay which 
a few weeks ago they would not have felt 
free to make, and the gay city of Paris will 
this year be much more animated than it is 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
**Be Sure youb Sin will Find you Out." 




iME rolled rapidly by; John Dawson 
had been over four years with Mr. 
Sinclair, and grew in stature and in favour 
with his employer. Tom Sihclair became 
more neglectful and dissipated. The whole 
of his time was spent at the '< Black Lion," 
and he seemed to care for Httle else than 
drink and biUiards. His father made him 
an allowance weekly, which at times Mr. 
Tom found insufficient to meet his expendi- 
ture, particularly when he was unsuccessful 
at the bilUard-table ; for he had got into the 
way of playing for a wager. When spend- 
thrift young men are fast for cash, they can 
generally devise some means of '' raising the 
wind,*' as they term it. 

Tom many times found himself in this 
unenviable position, and every time he was 
''hard up" seemed to be a more serious 
matter than the preceding one. The fact 
was, he had got into the ** good graces " of 
a money-lender in the town, who advanced 
him cash, but at an enormous rate of inte- 
rest. Tom, thoughtless of the future, cared 
for nothing beyond the passing moment, 
and 80 long as he had cash in hand was 
perfectly contented. 

His advances by the money-lender, prin- 
cipal and interest together, had got up to a 
serious sum — nearly two hundred pounds. 
Tom being in need visited his ** friend " 
again, but to his horror was told no more 
money could be advanced until all past 
accounts were squared up. What was Mr. 
Tom to do now ? Money demanded from 
him, and he penniless ! He had never been 
in such a fix before. 

" Necessity is the mother of invention," 
thought Tom, and bo he went to the "friend 



in need" again, and asked whether, if he could 
get a bill signed by young Dawson in his 
father*s office, that would be satisfactory. 

" For what amount ? " asked the usurer. 

** For the two hundred pounds," rephed 
Tom. 

** Yes, and if you let me have that, I will 
advance you another ten pounds," said 
Tom's moneyed friend. 

**But," thought Tom, "how sLall I get 
it ? that*s the rub." A scheme suggested 
itself which he thought worth a trial. 

Tom was cunning enough to know that 
if he went straight to work he would be 
sure to fail, for John Dawson would not be 
let into a trap with his eyes open. 

Tom entered his father's office and found 
John alone. *« So far," thought he, ** all 
goes well," and, looking over his shoulder, 
saw the letter he was writing, and remarked, 
** John, you*re a nice writer ; I'll try you 
who writes best." John, not being very 
busy, accepted the challenge, and taking up 
a bit of scrap paper wrote his name. Tom 
did the same. " Yours is best," said Tom, 
**riltryyou again," and handing John a 
piece of paper, got the name nicely written. 
** John, you're a good writer," said Tom; 
''I think I'll keep this as a specimen of 
your penmanship," and put the paper ui 
his pocket. 

In a short time he retired, and John pro- . 
ceeded with his letters and went home. 

In musing over the events of the day 
Tom's challenge appeared to him as a most 
strange occurrence. ** I wonder why he 
should wish to keep a specimfttL c^lxo:^ 
writing ,' ' tlio\xg\i\» \i^ . ^^ ^oroi^ ^^<Q^<5k\i»?^^ 
a hobby lot coOi^Vfli^ wsto^^^^> ^^°^ 
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Tom's got mine ; but collecting autographs 
isn't much in Tom's line ; I wonder what 
he'll do with it," and with the wonder, the 
circumstance was allowed to pass. 

Tom wended his way to the '* Black 
Lion," and getting a pen and ink, took out 
the paper he wished to preserve, and care- 
fully wrote in a disguised hand: — "Four 
months after date, pay to my order the 
sum of two hundred pounds for value re- 
ceived." 

This done he went to his friend, the 
money-lender, and on the strength of this 
promised discharge of past Uabilities ob- 
tained £10 in cash, which set Mr. Tom up 
in funds for some Uttle time to come. 

Four months is a long time to look forward 
to, but it passes by very quickly ; week suc- 
ceeded week, and month followed month in 
quick succession. Tom received a note from 
his friend stating that the bill he had drawn 
upon Mr. John Dawson would fall due on a 
given date, and he hoped the drawer would 
remind the acceptor of the fact, and thus 
prevent it being dishonoured. 

** My eye ! " thought Tom, " I'm in for it 
now ; how quickly that four monthB has 
gone past ; in another week that annoying 
bill is due. What must I do? I wonder if Old 
Sbylock will meet the bill, and draw upon 
me ? " He asked his ** friend," but was re- 
fused. '* The bill must be met in due course, 
or be dishonoured," he said, and truly the 
bill did come back, as the acceptor knew 
not of its existence, and the drawer had not 
the funds wherewith to meet it. 

Arriving at the of&ce one morning rather 



earlier than usual, John found a letter ad- 
dressed to himself, and upon opening it 
read: — 

" The bill accepted by you for- £200 has 
been returned to me dishonoured. I mast 
request your immediate payment of the 
amount, or proceedings will be at once in- 
stituted for the recovery of same." 

''A bill for £200 accepted by me," 
thought John. " When ? never f What 
can the fellow mean ? " and he sat down 
and wrote in reply : — 

" I have just received a letter informing 
me that a bill for £200 accepted by me has 
been returned to you dishonoured. I think 
there must be some mistake; I never 
accepted any such bill;" and immediately 
despatched it with a boy, who brought back 
the particulars and again demanded imme- 
diate payment. 

John was at a loss to understand the 
meaning of the matter, and so made a per- 
sonal call ; and to his utter astonishment 
found it was his own signature, and not a 
forgery, but its being written more careMy 
than usual, the truth flashed across his 
mind. Acknowledging that the signature 
was his, he returned to Mr. Sinclair's office 
and laid the whole case before that gentle- 
man. 

** Tom is an idle fellow, and will come to 
to no good, I've long thought ; but I never 
expected he'd come to this," said Mr. 
Sinclair, and immediately returned home 
expecting to see his son; but no tidings 
could he get, for Tom had not been home 
all the previous nighi 



{To he continued.) 



-»•<»■ 



Goi> will accept your first attempt, not as a perfect work, but as a beginning. The 
beginning is the promise of the end. The seed always whispers " orfk," though it is 
going into the ground acorn. I am sure that the first little blades of wheat are just as 
pleasant to the farmer's eyes as the wTaoVe ?^^\9LN«wffli% VyVSdl^wml. 
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•Tis but July : 
year is not yet old; the night is brief, 
daylight scarcely to the sense abridged ; 
mighty trees still robe in lustrous green, 
1 scarce a tinge of fading or decay ; 
nature's glory is as yet undimmed. 
are there sad prognostics, even now^ 
ipeness and decadence. In the wood 
flowers are fewer, A white ghost-like 
mist 



Bolls up the hollow, a strange gauzy veil 
Obscures the moonlight, and a smell cf 

leaves 
Prophetic of decay. The roses fade, 
Their scattered petals strewing every 

path: 
The cuc]f:oo has departed. All proclaim 
The high meridian of the year is come, 
The longest day is past. 

S. W. PABTRmOE. 
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pEROINES FROM ^IBLE ^TORIES. 
1 1 1. — R UTH, THE Heroic Dauohter-in- Law. 

Part II. — A Wise Clioice. 



12 little band of emigrants whose de- 
parture from the land of the Hebrews 
lave watched did not realise all that 
had expected in their new home. Not 

after their settlement in Moab, one 
»rtant link in the social chain was 
Bn : Elimelech, the father, died. Per- 

some of my young readers will know 

a sad experience how much these 
is imply. It may be that with some this 
ful event happened when their young 
Ls could not gra^p all their meaning, 
fact, however, that the bread-winner of 
amily is gone is brought home to them 
le pinchings of hunger; the widowed 
ler at her wits' end to make ** two ends 
;" John and James sent out, maybe, 
•il in factory or field while their tiny 
3 are yet unfitted for the task to which 
are put ; little family economies which 
of poverty, and want, and patient 
ranee. So matters seemed to stand 

the widowed Naomi and her sons. 
I at last the crowning stroke of sorrow 
s : Mahlon and Ohilion are stricken 
. by the hand of death, so that instead 
» widow there are three. But, as the 



sequel of the story proves, the proverb one 
sometimes hears is not true in this instance, 
that ** When poverty comes in at the door, 
love flies out at the window." The three 
widows still cling to each other with an 
affection which is beautiful to see and worthy 
of imitation. ** The mutual affection of 
Naomi and her two daughters-in-law is a 
sweet model for all who occupy similar re- 
lationships. She herself bears expressive 
testimony to Orpah and Ruth^s filial and 
wifely love, in the words, * The Lord deal 
kindly with you, as ye have dealt with the dead 
and with me,' There were no complaints to 
make ; the past was an unshadowed picture 
of happy home life." If there is one thing for 
which the youthful readers of the Hive ought 
to be thankful above everything else, it is 
for our happy English homes. The pure 
atmosphere of a Hebrew home contrasted 
strangely with such homes as were found in 
Moab. Euth and Orpah after their admis- 
sion into the household of this Hebrew 
family must have experienced this. Love 
is the golden clasp which binds a Christian 
household in bonds ^Icdsik «x^\^<^^^^^« ^^ 
the family cAfcwt \5afi5 ^^ \iQK»A ^^'^ V^ 
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the golden chaiu of prayer around the 
feet of God.** Let snch as enjoy this 
privilege prize it highly, for to this some of 
the best and bravest, both of men and 
women, who are now in the ** world's great 
field of battle,** owe their first impulses to 
a pure and noble life. 

We do not wonder as we think of it, that 
when Naomi intimated her intention to her 
daughters-in-law to return to Bethlehem, 
they should at once resolve to go with 
her. After ten years of constant and pain- 
ful struggle to keep the wolf from the door, 
good news comes from Bethlehem, that 
** The Lord had remembered His people to 
give them bread.** On hearing that the 
famine which for years had afflicted her 
native land had come to an end, and that 
the beautiful valleys of Bethlehem, were 
covered with com, Naomi at once makes 
up her mind to go back to her home. 
Her daughters-in-law will not allow her to 
go alone : they too will go. So they start 
together upon their long journey, but when 
they reach the ford of the Arnon, the 
northern boundary of Moab — or, as has 
been suggested, the fords of Jordan, the 
eastern boundary of Judah — Naomi essays 
to bid them farewell, supposing that their 
intention was but to see her so far safely on 
her journey. To her great surprise, they 
express their determination to go vrith her. 
**Nay, but we will return with thee unto 
thy people.** She employs every argument 
at her command to induce them to return ; 
paints the future for them in Judah in 
darkest colours. At last Orpah yielded to 
her persuasions, ** kissed her," and returned 
to Moab. But Euth, the true heroine in 
the supreme moment of trial, though Orpah 
had returned to home and kindred — her 
prospects in Judah of the gloomiest descrip- 
tion, an alien, friendless, unprotected, grim 
poverty staring her in the face — bravely 
resolves to enoonnieT all, that she may live 
and die with her mother-in-law. Tlieii 



follows a scene that has again and again 
challenged the utmost skill of painter and 
rhetorician to describe ; a scene which, by 
its deep and tender pathos and its un- 
paralleled heroism, has stamped itself upon 
the heart of the world. Hear, my young 
friends, her noble resolve which one has 
paraphrased ; in every syllable of it there 
is the true ring of a sincere and heroic 
spirit : ** Pain me not by these entreaties; 
your word should be obeyed, but I cannot 
leave you. Whither thou goest I will go, 
though it be into a foreign land where I 
shall be far from my native home ; and 
where thou lodgest I will lodge, though it 
should be amid deep poverty : we two will 
make a home, and I will tend and cherish 
thy old age. Thy people shall be my 
people ; I will ally myself to the Jewish 
nation ; I will adopt their customs and con- 
form to their laws, and no reproach shall 
be on me because I am one of the cursed 
Moabitish race. Thy God shall be my God; 
even my religion shall be given up ; I will 
cast aside my gods, and worship Him whom 
thou dost worship ; and this shall be for 
life till death. It is no passing whim, it is 
no change that shall be transient and 
worthless ; as long as we remain together 
I will be true to thee; death only shall 
separate us, and that but for a brief space, 
for I will abide in the spot where thou art 
taken, and there I will await death's call, 
and at last one grave shall contain us both. 
Where thou diest I will die, and there mil 
I be buried. The Lord do so to me and 
more also, if aught but death part thee and 
me. Thus with an oath I settle my resolve; 
God is my witness." In these words we 
have a beautiful example of rehgious 
decision — a, decision made when every 
prospect of the future was discouraging; 
when her sister-in-law, Orpah, had re- 
turned to her country and to her gods. Yet 
once made, it remained for ever unbroken. 
\ TVi<i ^Y^^ ^ai^\5i<5^i'S.^xilLmade this choice 
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— namely, the spirit of humility, aflfection, 
detennination — is the spirit in which we 
ought to make choice of a Saviour's love 
and a Saviour's service. None who do this 
will ever have reason to regret it. Buth 
had not. As we follow the lovely and 
graceful gleaner through the harvest-fields 
of Bethlehem we shall find that events 
proved her choice to be a wise one. In the 
meantime, let me urge upon my young 
friends especially the duty and importance 
of decision for Christ. Are you in a home 
where exists little sympathy for reUgion, 
surrounded by feUow-apprentices who sneer 
at your allusions to religion, or scoff when 
they see you upon your knees on retmng to 
rest at night? Think of these words, spoken 
by a friend of the young, and one, too, 
who experienced in the establishment in 
which most of his youth was spent treat- 
ment from his companions such as I have 
already referred to. ** Look at that manly, 
pious young man, who has left the shelter 
and protecting wing of his father's house 
and home, and is now placed in a modern 
establishment and surrounded by fifty or a 
hundred fellow- shopmen, among whom he 
finds not one to countenance him in the 
mainten^ce of his religious profession, and 
the greater part of whom select him, on 



account of his religion, as the object of 
their pity, their scorn, their hatred, or their 
contempt. Among them are infidels who 
ply him with flippant and specious cavils 
against the Bible ; pleasure-takers who use 
every effort to engage him in their Sunday- 
parties and their polluting amusements. 
How fearful his position, and how perilous ! 
Usually it would be better to leave it, for 
how few can hold fast their integrity in such 
a situation. But there he — ^this decided, 
this inflexible, this noble-minded youth — 
stands firm, unyielding, decided. He is 
neither ashamed nor afraid of his principles; 
he neither denies nor conceals them. 
Before that laughing crowd he bends his 
knees and prays ; in presence of that jeer- 
ing set he opens his Bible and reads ; from 
that pleasure-taking company he breaks 
off, amidst their scoffs, to go to the house of 
God. He keeps, by his firmness, the whole 
pack at bay. Some are half- subdued by his 
wonderful firmness. A secret admiration 
is bestowed upon him by others, while 
even they who hate him most, often are 
astonished at his inflexible resolution, and 
it may be that one and another at length 
take hold of the skirts of his garment and 
say to him, * We must go with you, for w© 
see that God is with you.* " 
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ANNERS FOR 




HILDREN. 



,^|^N silence I must take my seat, 

c5) And give God thanks before I eat ; 
Must for my food in patience wait 
Till I am asked to hand my plate. 
I must not scold, nor whine, nor pout, 
Nor move my chair or plate about ; 
With knife, or fork, or napkin-ring 
I must not play ; nor must I sing ; 
I must not speak a useless word — 
For children must be seen, not heard ; 
I must not talk about my food, 
Nor fret if I don't think it good. 



My mouth with food I must not crowd, 
Nor while I'm eating speak aloud ; 
Must turn my head to cough or sneeze, 
And when I ask say, " If you please." 
The table-cloth I must not spoil. 
Nor with my food my fingers soil ; 
Must keep my seat when I have done, 
Nor roimd the table sport or run. 
When told to rise, then I must put 
My chair away with quiet foot. 
And lift my li^^xt ^o <i^^.^Qj^^ 



stTifDAf acaooL hive. 



I|he ^ayfield. 



tAT ia a thing tiiat will not easily spoil 
bj being thrown abont Indeed it 
needs to be well shaken that it may dry 



folks are generally welcomed amongst the 
bnsy haymakers 
And if men and women do not object 




thoroughly, and so be in no danger <A taking 
fire, as it would be if it were stiuked while 
it was damp. And because they can do no 
harm in the hayfield, bat may enjoy them- 
selves there to the full ; and because most 



to their presence, certainly children enjoy a 
good romp 

" In aammei's belntf erening, 
lathe fields upon the h&y." 
a great delight to tham, and if the; 



people like to sea ohiJdrdn happy, the U^tle ^ »% ca.tel\i\. -uch \A-c«s\aun qniet^ lyii^ upon 
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the moisi grass, but will roll and romp like 
the boys and girls in the picture are doing, 
they will derive great benefit. 

Grass is used in the Holy Scriptures to 
illustrate the shortness and uncertainty of 
human life. Men are said to be as grass, 
which in the morning flourisheth and 
groweth up, but in the evening is cut down 
and withereth. At times we' are painfully 
impressed with this view of human life, 
especially when some friend of ours sickens 
and dies very quickly. But it is quite right 
for the grass to be cut dow^n, and dried and 
stacked against the winter. In that way it 
is answermg the purpose for which it was 



made to grow. So it is quite right for men 
and women and children even to grow weak 
in body, and to die, and to pass away to 
other and happier because holier worlds. 
Only we must take care that like tho grass 
we grow and ripen, and so be ready for 
removal. We must remember that our 
blessings and our sorrows, our friends, and 
our play, and our work ; the books we read, 
and especially the Bible, and the love of 
God, they are all intended to do for us what 
the rain and the sunshine do for the grass— 
they are intended to make us good-tem- 
pered, and willing to help others, and to 
love God, and so to ripen us for heaven. 



-o*o->- 
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MiLY Duckworth gives her mother more 
trouble and at the same time affords 
her more joy than any other of her children, 
and she has several Quiet as she appears 
in the picture, and as she may well be, 
seeing that she is learning her lessons, she 
can yet enjoy a skip and a frolic as well as 
most girls. Only let the play time come 
round, and her companions be gathered 
together for a pleasant game, and you will 
hear her shout and her laughter as loud as 
the loudest. But if you wish to see her in 
highest glee, if you would witness her when 
she is plunging head and ears into the warm 
bath of fun, you must go with the family on 
a picnic as I did. How she ran, and 
teased her elders into companionships of 
heavy awkward attempts at gambol I Oh, 
it is too bad to turn old people out into the 
fields and woodlands with such froUcsome 



UCKWORTH. 

creatures. What with the jerking of the 
donkey-ride, and the shaking of racing 
down the hillsides, and jumping of hollow 
places, it is downright hard work. And 
yet, bless their hearts, it does us good to be 
in their company, and to cast away dull 
care, and to be dressed like a gawk, with 
wild flowers stuck in our hat, and to have a 
pocket-handkerchief pinned to our coat- 
tail to make us ridiculous. 

Laugh on, Emily, and learn, too; mingle 
work with play, and remember that your 
Father in heaven, to whom you pray day 
by day, is pleased to have you good-tem- 
pered in the playground, and kind and 
obedient in your home May your father 
and mother always be able to bless God for 
His gift when He sent you to gladden them, 
and may the Sabba'.h- school and the Church 
by-and-by rejoice in your labours. 



«>*^ 



The Pbaying Childben. — An early reformer, named Melancthon, was once very much 

distressed and cast down about the cause of God; but one day, when taking a walk, he 

heard some children's voices, and listening, found they were engaged in praying for the 

great work of God. He at once returned to his brethren, and entering the room where 

^ey were asBembled, said, ** Brethren, taV^ co\Ma%^,iat ^.lafe duldren are praying for us I*' 
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EAVE. 



gff/|yOWEVEB lovelj and comfortable a home 
^^ may be, in these days people desire, 
and if they can will take a change, a run 
out somewhere. 

Failing health in many cases makes it 
imperative ; the medical man says, ** You 
must have change of air." "When these 
words are spoken few persons refuse to 
** pack up " and be gone— to the Holy Land, 
the Continent, the sea- side, or, as in our 
case, to the lakes of England. Having 
securad a temporary home at Windermere, 
amid trees > flowers, climbing honey- suckles 
and roses, and from whose windows could 
be seen mountains and lake, we began to 
feel that we were fairly in for a few days of 
innocent enjoyment ; and so they proved. 
The bright sunlight and balmy air drew us 
from our apartments early next morning. 
The embosomed lake of Windermere has 
many attractions ; its length, eleven miles ; 
its width, varying from one mile to much 
less ; the clearness of its water ; the abun- 
dance of its fish ; its wooded islands ; and 
on either side its mountain scenery, near 
and distant, is of singular beauty. Besting 
here and there at the mountain foot, or on 
its peaceful slopes, may be seen the white- 
washed farm and labourer's cottage. Here 
and there also are to be seen the abodes of 
wealthy famiHes, amid grassy meadows or 
tastefully laid-out grounds. 

By neat and clean steamers, by pleasure- 
boats and canoes, the lake may be traversed 
in any and every direction; and the eye 
may revel on objects of exquisite beauty. 
One forenoon we had rambled in a wood, 
going we knew not whither, being shaded 
from the hot rays of the sun. On we 
strolled until we heard the gentle ripple of 
a hidden brook; a few steps farther we 
saw it through some overhanging boughs ; 
by-and-bj, to our delight, we gained a full 



view : it leaped over rough stones, and 
stones smoothed by its own long friction ; 
some of the stones over which it flowed 
being ornamented with moss, ferns, and 
grass. On a rock by this limpid stream sat 
a young, fair lady, conning a newspaper 
— what paragraph in its columns, births, 
deaths, or marriages, I cannot say, but her 
thoughts were so engrossed that she did 
not even allow our footsteps or exclamations 
to disturb her ; she did not even honour 
us with one kindly glance. Well, we left 
her to the sweet music of her flowing 
thoughts and murmuring brook, and shortly 
found ourselves by the banks of the graceful 
lake. We looked in vain for a path along 
which to saunter by its placid waters. We 
sat and rested awhile on the pleasure boats 
placed in readiness for persons to engage. 
You may smile, my young friends, but I 
durst not venture out in one, for only a few 
days before some five Huddersfield youths 
had been capsized and lost. 

** What a beautiful morning," we all joy- 
fully said as we met at the breakfast table. 
We soon decided to visit Rydal ; we went 
first to Bowness, from thence by steamer 
to Waterhead, and walked the remaining 
distance. After a long and deeply interest- 
ing walk from thence by the side of the 
broad and rapidly flowing river Rothay, a 
great feeder of Windermere lake, we 
reached Rydal, where we engaged a guide, 
and soon became enchanted with the view of 
the lower waterfall. We then leisurely pro- 
ceeded to the higher falls, by a winding walk 
which we called " ascent made easy,*' for the 
path was smooth and dry, and had beauty 
all around. The charm of these falls was 
immensely enhanced by the copious rain 
that had fallen on the "^xe"^\sK\A ^«:^ * 

riot ttiinAL ol \.\ie ^\e^^N3Ct^ '^^^^'^ ^HRTtXS^^^^^ 
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us on the morrow. " But you (yught to have 
thought of that/* perhaps some sharp little 
reader will say. Just so, my young friend. 
Did we but always think when' and cls we 
ought, what a different colouring we should 
give to our lives. Let us try to do so. 
The Bydal higher fall was so accessible that 
a cripple, 27 years of age, had climbed up 
with his crutches. When speaking to him 
of his lameness, he told .me it was the result 
of an injury to bis spine wh^n twelve 
years old, while playing at " leo-p-frog." 
Though lame, he cheerful and blitiie pur- 
sued his way. His dear mother was with 
him, a goodly help in case of need. 

Amid the din of the splashing waters and 
spreading spray, I saw the sun gracing the 
broad face of the rock with the brilliant 
colours of the rainbow. Oh, that glorious 
sun is a most skilful and generous artist ; 
he is ever spreading his pictures of exquisite 
taste before the eyes of men, women, and 
children. Let us praise God for such a 
great and true friend. Both the falls had 
lofty and vigorous trees, full of rich fohage, 
growing in abimdance on either side. From 
one of them I saw a dead branch some feet 
long stretched across the flowing stream, on 
the upper sm-face of which were growing 
moss and lovely young ferns ; thus it was 
useful after its death. So good works may 
grow on, and out of, the lives of departed 
men. May such service and honour be 
ours, dear children. 

Beturning from the falls we met with an 
object of much interest. Beneath the 
branches of a fine old tree had been 
placed as a seat a large stone brought 
from the lower fall. Its shape caused me to 
think of the head of a great hammer, having 
a large hole in the centre for the handle ; 
this hole in the stone had been worn by the 
constant friction of the falling water. By 
constantly doing your work like this falling 
water, you, my dear young friends, will get 
honourably through your hardest lite taeik. 



While young, step into the ranks of those 
who are ** Active doers, noble, strong to 
labour, sure to conquer." 

The power to walk easily and quickly is 
a very great blessing. The tree, not having 
this ability, abides where planted. Not so 
with us. We can go in search of truth, 
knowledge, and enjoyment to the sea beach, 
the grassy meadow, the spacious park, or 
the village lane. We can gaze upon the 
stately mansion with admiration, think over 
the known character and history of - its 
occupants ; or we can observe with pleasure 
the lowly cot, made beautiful by trees, choice 
creepers, and flowers of sweetness, that its 
owner cultivates with such laudable diU- 
gence and good taste. 

In the Lake District are many mountains ; 
looking up to the top of them is easy, get- 
ting up is difficult. However, the tug of 
cHmbing is considerably relieved by means 
of winding paths ; some smooth to the feet 
and agreeable to the eye, being overhung 
with the laurel, the holly, and the ivy. 

CHmbing mountains gives strength to the 
muscle and nerve, to the digestive and 
thinking powers of the cHmber ; the sum- 
mit reached, enlarged views of surrounding 
and low-lying objects are obtained, fresh 
lessons of wisdom, love, and power, Divine 
and human, open before him, and he 
descends a stronger and happier man. 

Windermere and its neighbourhood have 
had Mrs. Hemans and some of the most 
illustrious of our Hterary men for residents. 
Here Wordsworth, Southey, H. Coleridge, 
Professor Wilson, Thomas De Quincey, pro- 
duced some of their choicest writings- 
writings that now instruct, delight, and bless 
men in this and other lajids. This fact 
lends enchantment to the scenes, for these 
mighty spirits hover {tround and penetrate 
your own thoughtful soul. So we felt as 
we walked in the paths of their feet, viewed 
\ the houses in which they had lived, and 
\ ^loodi \>^ ^^ ^w^^ ^^'sst^ ^ome of their 
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bodies now peacefully rest, and shall vest 
until He who is the *' Besurrection and the 
Life " shaU call them forth to an everlasting 
life with Himself. 

Should your medical mui ever give you 



*< orders to leave *' home in search of health, 
as ours did my dear wife, may you, like her, 
return with a glad heart and health fully 
restored. 

Myrtle House ^ Louth. Joseph Gaeside. 



-»*o*o- 




UR ^OUNG Tf^ONTBIBUTOKS "HaGE. 
Amy*s Tenth Bibthdat. 





MY Williams was the eldest of three 
children : she had a Httle sister and 
brother, May and Harold. Amy Uved in a 
beautiful house, for her father was a rich 
gentleman. Her mother was a delicate 
lady, seldom able to leave her bedroom, so 
she did not see much of her children ; Amy 
had nearly all her own way, and became a 
proud girl, taking little notice of her sister 
and brother, although she was years older 
than they. 

**Papa ! dear papa !" said Uttle May, as 
she ran into the breakfast-room one morn- 
ing. " It is Amy's birthday to-morrow, 
what shall we give her ? " 

" Oh, you and Harold can give her any- 
thing you like, and I will see about my pre- 
sent to-day,*' said her papa. 

Just then Amy came into the room, so 
they could not talk any more about it. 

" Papa, can I have a party to-morrow, 
as it is my birthday, and I shall be ten 
years old ?" said Amy. 

**Well, I do not know; you must ask 
your mamma if she can bear with the noise,'* 
said her papa. 

Her mamma never came down to break- 
fast, and Amy used to pour out the coffee, 
so she very proudly took her place at the 
head of the table. After breakfast was over, 
she went upstairs to ask her mamma. 

'* Oh, mamma ! '* she cried, as she burst 
into the room, never thinking that noise 
made her mother worse ; ** can I have a 
parly to-morrow ? Papa said I was to ask 
you; do say yes/* 



" Yes, my dear, I think you can, as you 
have not had one yet." Mrs. Williams 
spoiled her eldest child, and gave her every 
thing she asked for, so though she knew 
this party would make her worse, she 
said ** yes ** to please her. 

Amy ran downstairs full of joy, settling 
in her mind whom she would have at her 
party. Soon after dinner of the same day 
she went out to invite her Uttle friends to 
the party. She would say to some of them : 
** It is my own party, May and Harold have 
nothing to do with it.** 

Amy's birthday came. It was a beautiful 
morning when she woke up, the ground was 
covered with snow, and all looked lovely. 
When she came down to breakfast, she 
found her mamma in the room ; she said 
she had tried to come this morning, as it 
was her birthday. Amy kissed her mamma 
for her kindness, and went to her place to 
receive her presents. May gave her a work- 
box, Harold a writing-desk, and her mamma 
a beautiful Bible, with her name printed in 
gold inside. Amy looked at her papa, won- 
dering why he had not given her something. 

"Well, Amy, I suppose you want to 
know where my present is," said her papa 
smiling. ** It is too big to bring into this 
room ; if you want to see it now, come with 
me to the front door." 

Amy went to see what it was, and w'lat 
should she see but a beautiful white pony, 
already saddled. She threw her wtxssa. 
around Taet "^^b-g^" ^ \i<eiO«^, ^tl^ Nk^^sx^^^^icssN. 
for BUCiVi «b 'be^i.wXAixsX Y^^'e>^TiX». 
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At six o'clock the party began. Amy 
wanted to be first in everything. She would 
not let May play with her ; and if her little 
sister came near her, she would push her 
away, and tell her she ought to be in bed. 
They had all agreed upon playing one game, 
except Amy, and she said she would not 
play that game. 

** Oh, do play, it is so nice,** said Utile 
May. 

** Hold your tongue, you have nothing to 



do with it," said Amy ; and she pushed her 
away. Poor May slipped her foot, and fell 
into the fire; she was taken out in a 
minute, but still she was badly burned, and 
as she was a delicate child, this made her 
very ill for months. 

Whenever Amy looked at little May's 
pale face, it reminded her of her rash act 
She never forgot her tenth birthday, or her 
unkindness to her little sister, as long as 
she lived. Thomasina Withington. 
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(^ •^ICTURE OF 

FBiEND of ours, whom we will coll Mr. 

Burton, who has* been taken to the 
Saints' Best, wrote the following letter to his 
daughter. Mr. Burton was in perfect health 
at the time, and the letter was expected to be 
read^by no one but the young lady to whom 
it was sent. But the picture which it pre- 
sents of domestic blessedness is so beautiful, 
and is, as we beUeve, so descriptive of many 
thousands of English homes, that we print 
it in full with the conviction that it will 
afiford our readers, young and old, very great 
pleasure. We alter nothing but the name. 

" January 21«e, 1877. 

** My deab Annie, — I feel so sure you 
will be glad to have a line from me in the 
morning, that I am going to write, though 
this is your first whole day at school. We 
have thought of you a great many times — I 
can't tell you how many — and wondered 
what you were doing, and whether you 
felt at all reconciled to your new circum- 
stances. 

"I could have almost envied you the 
pleasure of hearing Mr. Dale this morning, 
though we were all pleased to hear the 

voice of Mr. B again. You will, I hope, 

occupy your mind fully with your work at 

school, and with making the acquaintance 

o/ some of the young ladies. I should 

"are been disappointed if you had left home 



PPY 
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without feeling it painful, for I should then 
have thought that the home had not been 
what it has been our constant endeavour to 
make it. 

*^ But now you have gone, and are in the 
first great trial of a young girl's life, it will 
be good for you to keep your mind from 
dwelling too much on the past, and to think 
more of the present and the future. Try 
and begin at once to take an interest in 
your work and your companions. Let these 
occupy you, and you will soon feel a reUef 
from the regrets which have burdened you so 
much during the last few days. Eemember 
what is the one great object of it all — ^viz., 
to make you a wise and good woman. It is 
not mere cleverness, though that is usefal, 
but wisdom and goodness that you must 
attain to. 

** You will of course copy our Saviour 
Jesus, who is the great example for us all ; 
but next to that, dear Annie, what I should 
most like to see in you is that you should 
strive to be Hke your mother. Some people 
are never valued as they should be until 
after they die, but this will not be the case 
with her. Her gentleness, patience, self- 
denial, and tenderness are so patent that 
everybody sees them ; and for me, she is 
quite the greatest blessing and comfort of 
xa^ \\i^ *, «jcA\i ^q>Ol ^xom to be like her, how 
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happy will it make me to have such a wife 
and such a daughter. 

** I know you will try, and don't be dis- 
couraged... You will of ten fail ; but try again, 
and you will at last succeed, and be among 
the number of those of whom I was lately 
reading, who make others gad that they 
have been born. I think this fine bright 
Sunday you ought to be contented and 
perhaps joyous. The time will soon slip 



away and you will be home for the holidays. 
In the meantime we intend to be in Bir- 
mingham some Sunday, when I shall hope 
to see you. 

** I shall always be pleased to hear from 
you, shall take an interest in all your work 
and thoughts, and shall write to you some- 
times. 

** Your loving father, 

'* William Bubton.'* 



■♦o*^ 



UBBLE-BLOWING. 
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[iNNiE, come/' said Frank to his sister: 
**be quick; 
We will blow such fine bubbles to-day ! 
The basin is ready, and so is the pipe, 

And mamma has just said that we may. 
So lay down your doll, for I long to begin, 
And whoe'er blows the largest and brightest 
shall win. 

" You may blow the first bubbles ; so take 

up the pipe 
While I blow them up high in the air. 
Oh, how pretty they look as they float in 

the sun. 
With their colours so lovely and rare ! 
I wish they would last for an hour or 

more; 
But they burst in the air, or soon sink on 

the floor. 

** Oh ! look, Vinnie, look ! what a bubble 

you've blown ! 
Such a beautiful yellow and pink ! 
'Tis the largest and brightest that I have 

seen yet. 
And the highest, I do really think. 
Now, Vinnie, 'tis my turn, and I'll have a 

try. 
And yoh shall blow, sister, again by-and- 

by.*' 



So each blew their bubbles, and both did 
their best. 
Till at length their mamma came to say 
It was time to attend to their studies again. 

And to put pipe and basin away. 
" But first," said mamma, ** I've a few 

words for each : 
Let us see if these bubbles some lessons can 
teach. 

'* There are bubbles of gold, of pleasure, and 

fame. 
And their colours are gaudy and bright ; 
And many there are who the shadows 

behold, 
That are dazzled and charmed by the 

sight ; 
But again and again they lead people astray ; 
They are bubbles that burst, or soon vanish 

away. 

•* When temptation shall urge you, my chil- 
dren, to do 
What you know to be wicked and wrong, 
Though the sin may seem pleasant and 
pretty to view 
As it floats very gaily along, 
Go not after the phantom^ Wt ^-^jtcl^'^Cs:^ 

Bay, 
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ivE for some purpose in the world. 
Always act your part well. Fill up 
the measure of duty to others. Conduct 
yourselves so that you will be missed with 
sorrow when you are gone. Multitudes of 
our species are living in such a selfish 
manner that they are not likely to be 
remembered after their disappearance. 
They leave behind them scarcely any traces 
of their existence, and are forgotten almost 
as though they had never been ; they are, 
while they live, like some pebble lying unob- 
served among a million on the shore ; and 
when they die they are like Aat pebble 
thrown into the sea, which just ruffles the 
surface, sinks, and is forgotten, without 
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being missed from the beach. They aie 
neither regretted by the rich, wanted by the 
poor, nor celebrated by the learned. liVko 
has been the better for their life ? Wlio has 
been the worse for their death? WliMe 
tears have they dried up ? Whose wmtB 
supplied ? Whose misery have they h^alal ? 
Who would unbar the gate of life to re-admit 
them to existence? or what face would 
greet them back again to our world with a 
smile? Wretched, unproductive mode of 
existence ! Selfishness is its own curse ; it 
is a starving vice. The man who di^ no 
good gets none. He is like the heath ik the 
desert, neither yielding fruit nor seeing w&fin 
good cometh — a stunted, miserable shridbi 
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^HE answers to the puzzles for May are 
— 4id. per lb., and Darlington. The 
following are the names of those who have 
answered both correctly : — R. Batepian, M. 
C. Brooks, J. Butterworth, 0. S. Butter- 
worth, W. Briggs, D. G. Chilton, W, H. 
Cockayne, E. Castle, J. W. Howarth, A. J. 
Haynes, W. H. Holden, C. W. Heywood, 
B. Illingworth, W. E. Menhinnick, E. 
Meadowcroft, L. Meadowcroft, A. M. Olds, 
T. Raymont, J. Selby, T. H. Tom, T. Traf- 
ford, T. E. Wakefield, W. H. W!hitworth, 
M. Wilson, A. E. Cope, and J. Watkinson. 

Those who have answered one correctly 
are : — L. J. Bates, A. Brierley, M. E. Clegg, 
T. Dale, J. Greenwood, R. B. King, J. W. 
Lister, T. Mackey, A. Pickles, J. Smedley, 
T. E. ScotJ, W. 0. Westall. 

The puzzles for the prepeut month are : — 

I. — Arithmetic. 
Divide 120 into two parts so that one is 
# of the other. 



n. — Chakade. 



My first, to meet the youth's good sight, 
Affords a modem form of light ; 
The next, for pain o^ for vexation 
tVill give the usual exclamation ; 
Thirdly, for verses as is meet, 
W|9 find the measprement in feet ; 
The whole, whose syllables are foujr, 
A strong and useful place of store; 
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ARLICK. 




RANDFATHER Garlick Came to HvG "with 
us when grandmother died. He did 
not feel it a pleasant thing to leave the 
country, with its green fields and hright 
wild flowers and its little meeting-house, to 
come into the great bustling, busy town. 
But then father was his only son, and there 
was no one to look after him in the country 
except such as were neither kith nor kin of 
his, and so it was arranged that he should 
come to reside with us as soon as the funeral 
was over. 

I confess that we young folks had mis- 
givings as to the desirableness of this 
arrangement. We had willingly assented 
to it ; for our opinion had been asked upon 
this as well as upon all those matters which 
we were likely to understand and to take an 
interest in. And I think it is a very wise 
course which father and mother have 
adopted of taking us into their confidence 
and explaining their reasons for doing cer- 
tain things, or for leaving them undone, as 
the case may be. I am sure it helps us to 
put up with some unpleasantnesses without 
grumbling, and to render obedience with 
greater cheerfulness than we otherwise 
should. We had assented, I say, to grand- 
father's coming to make his home with us, 
because we considered it right that he should 
have what comfort he could in his old age ; 
but we greatly feared that duty would in 
this case be disagreeable, as indeed it very 
often is. In this, however, we were quite 
mistaken ; and I believe that our sense of 



having wronged him in thought was fre- 
quently a spur in the side of service in 
relation to him. There is nothing we have 
to do nor that we try to enjoy that grand- 
father is not interested in. We never con- 
sider our choice of a new article of dress to 
be determined until he has given his opinion. 
His influence is upon us always, and always 
for good ; and hardly any member of the 
household will be more missed or lamented 
than will he. 

It is in the matter of religion, however, 
that grandfather has done us the greatest 
good. I do not know how it is, but some- 
how I associate him with my prayers, and 
with my reading of the Bible, and with my 
teaching in the Sunday-school. He has in 
a sense opened my eyes to see the beauty of 
rehgious character and life. The kindred 
meaning of ** duty " and " privilege " he 
has revealed to me in a new way, and he 
has done much to establish me in goodness 
and truth. 

Sometimes acquaintances from the conn- 
try call to see him, and then it is pleasing 
to notice that they feel their indebtedness as 
much as we do. They ask his opinion upon 
family and farming matters, and reverently 
receive his blessing. Venerable old man 1 
May Heaven be pleased to spare thee to ns 
for years yet to come, and on thy tombstone 
shall be inscribed the words whose truthful- 
ness thou hast given us to feel — 

** The biemory of the just is blessed." 



■<o»^ 



HE SPITTLE 
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|et*s playclap out," cried JuHe; *^ril 
be doorkeeper." 
''No, J/' "I," "I,*' chorused several 
voices. 




OOR-KEEPEK. 

"I will count up and see who," said Bell 
Green, with authority. Bell was one of 
the older girls from the back seat, and no 
\ on^ ^^cmft^ to dispute her. So she began 
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[Jie little ditty, and at the word out her 
&nger pointed to Julie, so her chance was 
s^one the very first thing. 

" I don't care ! " said Julie, angrily fling- 
ing herself out of the line. ** I proposed the 
^ame, and it's not fair to count up. You 
Bure the meanest girls I ever saw, so there ! *' 
EUid she walked out of the yard, shutting 
the gate after her very hard. Straight to 
A.unt Amy she went with her story. 

** I wish my dear little Julie could be a 
ioorkeeper all the day long," said auntie. 

"There, I knew you would think they 
were hateful to me," cried Julie; then 
catching sight of the expression on Aunt 
Amy's face, she added in a different tone, 
" Oh, dear ! I know there's a verse coming. 
I never did see anybody so full of the Bible 
as you are, auntie." 



^* I was just thinking of David's prayer," 
she said. **' Set a watch, Lord, before 
my mouth ; keep the door of my lips.' " 

** There she comes," said Myra Wells, a 
few minutes later, and she called out, 
**Here, Julie, you may have my place; I 
don't care." 

**No, thank you," she answered plea- 
santly. **I have found some other door- 
keeping to do." 

And so through that day, and many days 
to come, whenever she was angry, she kept 
the door of her lips shut so carefully that 
the wicked impatient words could not get 
out, and aU the girls wondered to see her 
grown so gentle and lovable. And best of 
all, I think the gates, too, have lifted up 
their heads, and the King of Glory has 



come m. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

John assumes Eesponsirility. 

" Tho wicked fleeth when no man pnrsueth." 




loM SiNCLAiB, in his fear of the conse- 
quences of his misconduct, kept himself 
concealed — ^^a self-condemned criminal and 
self-made prisoner. 

Mr. Sinclair paid the money demanded, 
and this screened his son from the power of 
the law and from public disgrace. "No 
man liveth unto himself." If we are good, 
and do good, then those with whom we are 
associated reap the benefit of our virtues ; 
and so, if we are bad, we not only reflect 
discredit upon ourselves, but those with 
whom we are connected by family and social 
ties are made to suffer by our wrongdoing. 

Whatever remorse of conscience Tom may 
have had, his parents and sisters felt that 
he had dealt a serious blow at the honour 
and integrity of their family. • His wrong- 
doing caused much mental ]pa,mj distress, 



and grief; his absence from home caused 
much anxiety. However bad a son may be, 
the parents' hearts yearn in deepest love 
and pity towards him, especially the 
mother's. 

Mr. Sinclair's grief, though quiet, was 
deep. John Dawson blamed himself for 
having been led into such a trap as to sign 
the paper, but, being unsuspicious, he was 
altogether unharmed. 

Days and weeks passed by: still there 
were no tidings of Tom's whereabouts. 
Everything that could be done, without 
arousing public curiosity, was resorted to, 
to find and bring the wanderer home ; but 
ail efforts were fruitless, Tom could not be 
found. Mr. Sinclair took the matter mmcK 
to heart, aivd a.iv^ e,Tv.«vxsiX.<^%^T:^^t ^jrpqNS^^'^vjk^ 
see tlial \\\?i \i^^^\i ^a-^ %vraL%^^i • ^s^^^s:Si. 
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not attend to bis business duties witb bis 
accustomed regularity. Letters were sent 
to bim at borne, and be, at times, would 
give instructions to Jobn Dawson, and leave 
tbe entire details of tbe business to bim. 
Jobn felt tbe responsibility of bis position 
very mucb, but tbougb be was only a young 
man verging on bis twenty-first year, be 
was not deficient in enterprise and self- 
reUance. He bad always tried to do his best, 
and now tbat be saw bis employer was largely 
dependent upon bim he came to tbe same 
resolution, but witb a doubly-strong deter- 
mination tbat if be bad bealtb and strengtb 
continued unto bim be would discbarge bis 



duty faitbfuUy and well, and tbus rebeve 
bis kind employer from anxiety on tbat 
score. 

Tbe success of tbe business became bis 
all-absorbing tbougbt ; be was at work late 
and early, and tbe daily reports given to 
Mr. Sinclair were most gratifying to that 
gentleman. Tbe business progressed in 
bis absence just as it bad done wben he 
himself could attend to it, and bis confidence 
in Jobn Dawson's abiUty to conduct all 
matters of trade was confirmed, and so he 
decided to take rest, and bave a change of 
air, witb a view, if possible, to recover his 
waning strengtb. 



OHAPTEB X. 
At Jlfracombe. 




iAPA,** said Annie Sinclair, ^* papa, it 
would be nice to bave Katie Dawson 
witb us at nfracombe.'' 

** Well, my dear,'* be repU§d, " I should 
not object. She would be a good companion 
for you and Polly, and good company for all 
of us. But this is not in our power to 
decide ; she and ber parents must be con- 
sulted." 

Tbe three school companions bad grown 
into •* young ladies," but their early friend- 
ship continued, and as Jobn Dawson, by dili- 
gence, gained bis employer's confidenc3, tbe 
two families became more attached to each 
other, and tbe barrier which is so often 
made by wealth was not allowed to inter- 
vene. If tbe Dawsons were nut rich in this 
world's goods, as were tbe Sinclairs, they 
possessed true moral worth — wealth of 
character — and their respectability was 
without a staiQ. Annie, seeing ber father 
did not object, but rather approved ber 
proposal, asked if she might be entrusted 
with tbe task of trying to obtain the neces- 
sarj consent, and having been so com- 
missioned, she made ber way to tbe liome 
of the Dawsons. 



After tbe formal courtesies bad been ex- 
changed, Annie said — 

** We're going to Ufracombe for a few 
weeks, to see if change of air and scenei; 
will benefit father." 

** I hope you will enjoy your visit, and 
tbat it may do you all good,'' said Eatie. 

** I hope it may. Have you ever been 
there ? " asked Annie. 

** No," said Kate ; ** it has not been my 
privilege to go to many places, and none so 
far away as tbat. Let me see, Ufracombe is 
in Devonshire, is it not ? " 

** Yes, it is. Do you think you would like 
to go ? " inquired Annie. 

** There are many things I should W;»» 
but which I must be content to do without, 
and going to Ilfracombe, I fear, is one," said 
Katie. 

** I'm not so sure of tbat," remarked 
Annie, ** for if you would not object to ac- 
company us we shall be very pleased, and 
shall accept it as a favour. In fact, the 
special object of my visit this morning is to 
invite you." 

** Indeed, you are very kind to make mc 
^wG\i. ^TL o^'Kt* \ ^^^Nik&L \i^ %lad to go, bot 
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fear I might trespass upon your kindness/* 
said Katie. 

<' If the fear of trespassing is all, then 
your diflSculty can be easily removed, for I 
am sure you could not do that, especially 
with us,*' was Annie's response. 

** As you are of that opinion, Annie, I 
will see what mamma says, and if she is 
willing I will accept your very kind invita- 
tion." 

So Katie consulted mamma; mamma's 
scruples were soon silenced, and thus Katie 
was booked as one of the Sinclair party. 

Katie began to make the necessary prepa- 
rations, and in a few days all was ready. 

The journey to Ilfracombe, though long, 
was pleasant, as the travellers tried to do 
all they could to promote each other's 
comfort. The few weeks at Ilfracombe were 
spent very pleasantly and very merrily. 
Day trips were taken to Lynton, Coomb 
Ma^in, Lynmouth, Westward Ho, Clovelly, 
and other attractive t^wns and villages in 
the neighbourhood, and also in promenading 
the Capstan Hill, Tors Park, Lantern Hill, 
and places of public resort in Ilfracombe. 
But Mr. Sinclair found Katie Dawson to be 
a source of great pleasure to him during 
the* evenings, ias she would isit and read to 
him out of good and useful books. He had 
not accustomed himself to much reading 
beyond the daily newspaper and market 
reports. In business he had foand his sole 
pleasure, and given to it his whole attention. 
Katie had taken with her a copy of Bunyan's 



" Pilgrim's Progress," and Leigh Hunt's 
** Dairyman's Daughter," and both these 
books she read through aloud to Mr. Sinclair, 
who became much interested in them, and 
began to see that there were pleasures to 
be found away from stocks and ledgers. 
Katie knew that the Bible was not often 
read by Mr, Sinclair or his family, and she 
ventured to introduce her own pocket Bible, 
and asked if she might be permitted to read 
a portion of it every evening, as this was 
their family custom. The request was 
granted, and Katie had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the influence of her good 
example was not lost, for Mr. Sinclair 
showed signs that the lessons he had learned 
from the books Katie read to him were 
causing his thoughts to be turned away from 
earth and worldly things to those things 
which are more enduring. One evening she 
selected the beautiful and affecting narrative 
of the Prodigal Son, and as she concluded 
reading Mr. Sinclair gave a heavy sigh, and 
in a kind of loud whisper exclaimed, " My 
poor Tom ! " The chapter gave him comfort, 
for he began to hope that his ** prodigal 
son " would resolve to " arise and go to his 
father," and it suggested to his mind also 
the great truth that Jesus wanted to convey 
when He used the piarable — viz., that man 
had wandered from God, the universal Father, 
and that He was waiting to restore him to 
His lost favour and His heavenly home. 
Thus, whilst seeking health of body, Mr. 
Sinclair received great spiritual blessings. 



{To he continued,) 
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^HE Troubled ^ea. 



fi^ow the waves dash and foam on the 
^^ rocks, under the force of the fierce 
galea X "Water looks very helpless when it 
is at rest. But when the tempest rises, 
how tremend6us is their ]^ower\ The 



largest ship is just like a plaything in th^ir 
hands; they can beat it, and break it, and 
throw it on the shoi^e a mere wreck ; ^nd 
God compares the mcksi^L^A^VJa^^^^'^x^^^isi.'^ 

storm. 
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OOD 

»HE Bun peeped through the window, 
And this is what he said : 
" Good-morning, Httle girl. Dear me I 

Why. ain*t you out of bed ? 
I really think that you must be 
A little sleepy-head. 

** Why, I got up two hours ago ! 

The earth looked all so fair, 
I wondered why some folks slept on, 

As if they didn't care ; 
For blinds were drawn and shutters closed 

In houses everywhere. 

''But all the birds began to stir 

When they caught sight of me ; 
With song and twitter they woke up 




ORNING. 



In every leafy tree ; 
But then they early went to bed, 
These little birds, you see. 

** The flowers looked with merry smiles, 
And said * Good-morning ! ' too ; 

They were so fresh, for they had washed 
Their faces in the dew ; 

I stooped and kissed them as I passed 
The meadow where they grew. 

** The cocks upon the barn-yard fence 
Called out, * How do you do ?' 

While pigeons trimmed their ruffled necks 
As they began to coo ; 

So I*d not seen a sleepy face, 
Until I came to you.'* 



-c^oo- 



«: 




XBASE, ^IR, 

FRIEND of ours was telling us the other 
day an amusing story about one of his 
boys. The little fellow had been rather 
severely punished by the schoolmaster for 
some boyish prank he had been playing. 
The punishment was administered in the 
shape of a sl^arp rap on the knuckles with 
the master's ferule. Not long after this act 
of discipline had been exercised a grammar 
lesson was being given by the master to the 
class to which the boy belonged. The 
lesson was on adjectives, and in order to 
make it clear to the minds of the boys what 
an adjective was, the master held up his 
ruler, and asked what quaUties that ruler 
had. One boy threw up his hand and 
shouted, ** Please, sir, it's round,'' Another 
boy replied to the same question, ** Please, 
sir, it's smooth.'' On the same question 
being again asked, our little fellow who had 
just received the "wigging" held up his 
hand, which still bore witness to the im- 
preasion that /afaJ ruler had made, and 
shouted at the top of his voice, ''Please, 



IT 




URTS. 



sir, it hurts!" No doubt the poor little 
fellow spoke feelinghj on this particular 
quaHty of the ruler, and if his grammar 
was at fault his experience was very cor- 
rectly stated. On hearing the story, we 
were set thinking how true this boy's answer 
was in relation to some other things than 
the teacher's ferule. Perhaps none more 
than the poor drunkard's child have great 
reason to say of the drinking customs 
of the land, ** Please, sir, it hurts ! " As 
we read the dark catalogue of crime and 
social misery which follow in the wake of 
our drinking habits, we hear the wail of the 
poor childi-en coming up with a terrible 
emphasis — ** Please, sir, it hurts ! " They 
are made to feel keenly and bitterly the 
consequences of a father's or mother's in- 
temperance. In how many ways it hurts 
them it would be impossible to tell, for their 
name is legion. The health of the children 
is seriously hurt. When physical comforts 
«xe iieeded to help the growth and devdop- 
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;er and exposed to damps and chills for 

of suitable clothing ; and can it be 
'wise when, according to the Bishop of 
er^ there are seven times as many 
c-houses as there are batchers* shops, 
3ight times as many public-houses as 
rs' shops ? The money which helps to 
open these public-houses cannot go at 
ame time to the butcher and baker ; 
looking at the bare cupboard and his 
)d dress, with haggard countenance, 
vith a look of stinging pain, he points 

his skeleton finger to this fearful 
sh Intemperance, and exclaims bitterly, 
ase, sir, it hurts I " Their intellectual 
des are hurt. The money which ought 

spent in culture and mental training 
to the drink-shop, and thus the child 
>wed to grow up in ignorance, although 
lat child there may have slumbered 
rs that otherwise would have sung with 
n or soared with Newton; but by 
eful and criminal neglect they have 
left to wither and decay ; or, what is 
) still, they have been perverted to 
drvice of sin and Satan. For who has 
sen amongst the rough untutored chil- 

of the gutter (we dishke the phrase 
ter children,'' but what has flung them 
Hie gutter ? — Drink I) keen, sharp-eyed 

whose witty sayings and quick re- 
e has more than once drawn the tear 
r eye that such splendid possibilities as 
enshrined in those lads should be so 

directed to a career of crime and 
>f the foulest kind. Here are powers 
I rightly trained and developed would 
shone in marts of commerce, in halls 
[ifllature, in the walks of literature, or 
9 pulpits of our sanctuaries ; but, left 
>w to rank weeds, only help to make 
oor fellow a more cunning thief or a 

successful criminal, whose story of 

•will send a deeper thrill of horror 
gh our hearts when his course is run, 
nake one more sensational picture to 



gratify the prurient tastes of the readers of 
" The Police News." If by any lucky 
chance the child should get a few. years* 
schooling at the outset of his career, he is 
taken away when the foundation has been 
laid for a good education, and sent to toil in 
factory or workshop, tiius losing almost 
everything that has been gained by the few 
years spent at school, and before a taste has 
been acquired for intellectual pursuits. 
Henceforth there is for the boy nothing but 
the crushing effects of toil and labour, 
which, in many cases, are beyond his 
powers of physical endurance. And why ? 
Because the money which ought to have 
kept him at school has found its way to the 
publican's till. And who is benefitted? 
Not the father who spends it, for he has 
only allowed the chain of an evil habit to 
be rivetted more tightly around him ; but, 
ah, the child I may he not look up with 
weary, weeping eye, and say, ** Please, sir, 
it hurts 1 ** Then again, it hurts their souls. 
A drunkard's child is placed at an awful 
disadvantage in relation to soul-culture. 
The home of childhood to which some of 
us can look back as the scene where some 
of the holiest lessons of our lives were 
learnt is, alas, for him no ** Bethel.'* No 
family altar, no songs of praise to the great 
Creator, no lessons of holy truth out of that 
precious Book which forms the most 
cherished treasure of the religious home — 
the Family Bible. If this be so, and we sub- 
mit that it is by no means an exaggerated 
picture, what wonder if the baser passions 
of the child grow and strengthen with 
terrible rapidity, and soon the child learns 
to follow in the fatal footsteps of the parent, 
and at the close of a dissipated career, with 
a ruined constitution, a blighted character, 
the horrors of eternal darkness gathering 
up around the soul, he sinks into a 
drunkard's grave, crying, ** It hurts I B. 
hurts I 0\i, ra , \\» \i\3cc\»'^\'^ 
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Rummer 

OLLS the long breaker in splendour, and 
glances 
Leaping in light ! 
Laughing and singing the sweet ripple 
dances, 
Sparkling and bright ; 
Up through the heaven the curlew is flying, 

Soaring so high ! 
Sweetly his wild notes are ringing, and 
dying, 
Lost in the sky. 
Glitter the sails to the south wind careening, 



Reflections. 

"White-winged and brave ; 
Bowing to breeze and to hollow, and leaning 

Low o*er the wave. 
Beautiful wind, with the touch of a lover 

Leading the hours, 
Helping the winter-worn world to recover 

All its lost flowers. 
Gladly I hear thy warm whisper of rapture, 

Sorrow is o*er ! 
Earth all her music and bloom shall recap- 
ture, 

Happy once more ! 



-^O*'^- 






TY 

/TY CowBURN is the belle of the village. 
Her face is attractive, her manners 
are engaging, and her voice is musical. 
Wherever she visits she is the subject of 
remark, and she is almost everywhere 
wanted. This arises from the fact that 
Katy is as good as she is beautiful. If there 
is any sick one to be cheered, or any trou- 
bled one to be comforted, you may be sure 
of finding her in those places. It is said 
of a good man of olden times that the 
blessing of those who were ready to perish 
rested upon him, and this is the case with 
Katy. Aged widows look up with lightened 
faces at the soimd of her voice, and hard- 
worked women in the midst of their family 
cares pray that her path may be kept smooth 
and pleasant, forasmuch as she has suc- 
ceeded so well in helping others over life's 
rough places. 

Eaty is as much of a heroine and as 
greatly beloved in her own household as she 
is out of doors. She has learnt in a measure 
the true spirit of noble Hving from the ador- 
able Bedeemer. You know He said that He 
did not come to have servants to wait upon 
-S/Z22 simply, but that He might be a Bervant 



OWBURN. 



and wait upon others. And this moans 
that while He received from His friends 
such service as they could render, He also 
did for them that which He was able. He 
was more anxious to give than to receive, 
to help than to be helped. And oh ! such 
help as He was able to render ! 

'* He went about, He was so kind, 
To cure poor people who were blind j 
And many who were sick and lame, 
He pitied them and did the same." 

Well, it is in this way that Katy does. 
There is her old nurse, who used to sing 
lullabys to her when she was a little thing 
in arms. Never a week passes but she has 
a visit from her former charge. And there 
is old John, the coachman, who has been in 
the family's service for over thirty years, 
who would feel it a positive pleasure to go 
out with the carriage in the wettest night to 
fetch Miss Kate. There is not a servant in 
the house that will not run to meet her 
wishes with fleet foot, and the dog will tear 
at his chain like a mad thing to lick her 
hand. Katy says she cannot tell how it is 
that everybody tries so to spoil her with 
, \aiidG[i^^^. ^^^^» ^'^ Hs^ '^'^ ^"^^ one who 
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feels the difficulty. It is the old story 
repeated, which is ever true — viz., that we 
reap as we sow. Katy is ever kind, and so 
is ever meeting with the fruit of the seed 
she scatters. Oood deeds, as well as bad 
ones, come home to roost. If Noah had 



sent a hawk out of the ark it would have 
been no dove with an olive branch that 
came back thereto. Little reader, imitate 
Katy Cowbum, and 

^* Scatter seeds of kindness 
For your reaping by-and-by." 




EROINES FROM ^IBLE ^TOIUES. 
III. — Ruth, the Heroic Daughter-in-Law. 

Tart III, — Gleaners, 



^/^I^ANDSOME is as haudsomc does'' is a 
homely proverb that finds a striding 
illustration in the heroic daughter-in-law 
of Naomi. She has been fitly called the 
" beautiful" gleaner, not from any descrip- 
tion which the Bible has given us of her 
personal appearance, but from her character. 
Nothing is said about her having a hand- 
some face or a graceful figure, but her 
conduct towards Naomi, her kindness, her 
self-sacrifice, give to her a charm which 
irresistibly draws us towards her. ** When 
the Lord God puts behind a woman's 
face courage, faith, and self-sacrifice, 
then comes out a glory, independent of 
fortune." Such a halo of glory gathers 
round the deUcate toiler whom we meet in 
the harvest-fields of Bethlehem. 

Naomi, accompanied by Ruth, returned to 
Bethlehem broken down in fortune and 
crushed in spirit. Her return excite^ the 
attention of her neighbours and acgpaint- 
ances, who, remembering her in better days, 
said compassionately, *' Behold Naomi ! " 
Naomi felt the word to jar sadly on her ear, 
it seemed also to mock her present misery. 
** Call me not," said she, ** Naomi, call me 
Mara ; for the Lord hath dealt very bitterly 
with me. I went out full, and the Lord 
hath brought me home again empty, and 
the Almighty hath afflicted me." Naomi 
and Ruth reached Bethlehem about the 
beginning of the barley b&rveBt, so that 



instead of seeking the assistance of others 
in their distress, Ruth bravely faces her 
misfortunes, and resolves, by honest, 
honourable toil, to meet their necessities. 
A9 a perfect stranger in Bethlehem, and 
especially as one of an ahen race, she thus 
ran the risk of insult and rude treatment. 
We maybe sure the cupboard was bare, and 
that both mother and daughter-in-law were 
hard pinched by hunger, before either the 
one or the other could resolve that the risk 
could be run. Ruth's love for Naomi, how- 
ever, was too strong to allow her to sit still 
at home while the latter was suffering from 
want. Let us try to look at this ancient 
harvest-field through the eyes of an able 
writer whom I have more than once quoted : 
— " The field is thick with waving barley. 
The reapers cut their way into it with 
sickles, grasping the ears till their arms are 
full. Behind them the women gather up the 
armsful, and bind them into sheaves. Still 
farther on in the rear follow the widow and 
the stranger who, according to the Hebrew 
law, have a right to glean after the reapers. 
The overseer is busily tlrging on the reapers 
and granting or refusing admission to the 
gleaners. Vessels filled probably with the 
weak local wine are at hand, that the 
heated and thirsty labourers may refresh 
themselves at need. The *1\o\l%^' "^r^5o^\M5k 
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here the weai-y may rest when the heat 
and burden of the day prove too great for 
their strength. Here, too, under the shade 
of some spreading tree, men and women 
gather at meal-time, and are supplied with 
parched com and with bread, which they 
dip in a cool and strengthening mixture of 
vinegar, and oil and water. As the day 
advances, the master of the estate comes to 
see how the work goes on. With grave, 
pious courtesy he salutes his young men 
with the words, « Jehovah be with you,* 
and they reply, * Jehovah bless thee.* It is 
in such a scene as this we see Kuth follow- 
ing the reapers, patiently gathering up the 
scanty ears of barley left behind by the 
reapers. The master of the estate, Boaz, a 
man of courage and of wealth, takes notice 
of her, and enquires who she is. On hear- 
ing of what she has done for Naomi, he at 
once takes measures to shield her from any 
insult or wrong she would be likely to 
suffer from the rudeness or selfishness 
of other gleaners. Boaz also directs the 
reapers to let fall handsful of barley, that 
Euth may gather them up, so that at the 
close of the day's toil she was able, when 
she had beaten out her gleaning, to carry 
home to her astonished and dehghted 
mother-in-law upwards of fifty pounds of 
barley." 

There are two things worthy of special 
remark and commendation in relation to 
this chapter of Ruth's remarkable history. 
The first is Ruth's care for her mother-in- 
law. We have already seen some beautiful 
instances of this. Now we see it when 
circumstances make it difficult to be so. 
Mark her noble and unselfish resolve. She 
herself would go and bear the burden and 
heat of the day that another's wants may be 
supplied. She did not say, ** Go you and 
glean whilst I stay at home." But has this 
never been done ? Have not parents had 
to toil and slave while Jemima or Lawra 
affects aira of Buperioritj to honest, liom^lj 



labour? It is a bad sight when we see 
children indifferent to the wants and cares 
of parents^ and unwilling to help them, 
when able to do so, in their struggles with 
poverty and trial. A young woman earn- 
ing good wages taking home a mere pit- 
tance of it to her mother to provide food for 
the week, and she herself spending the rest 
in frippery and cheap flimsy dresses and 
bonnets. In strong contrast to such was 
Ruth. 

Another thing worthy of remark is that 
we see the true dignity of Ruth's character 
through her toil. She went out to glean. 
It was to the poor— the very poor — accord- 
ing to the Levitical law, this privilege was 
granted. She was less ashamed thus to 
acknowledge her poverty than to "hang 
on " the high relations of Naomi — Boaz, for 
example. She would rather go andlabour 
with her own hands, delicate and feeble 
though they might have been, than live as 
a lady on the bounty of others. I admire 
and honour her for this, and I am sure my 
young readers do the same. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that some kind of dis- 
grace attaches itself to work. The old 
monks had a motto, **Work is worship," 
which, if they had more consistently carried 
out, would have commanded more respect 
for their memory. Work ennobles, elevates, 
saves from many a snare which Satan lays 
to catch the unwary. Let not my young 
friends think anything menial if it be their 
duty to do it. The meanest thing is noble 
when done in the spirit of sacrifice. She 
is a princess, compared with that child of 
luxury and self-indulgence, who will go 
forth in the heat of summer or biting cold 
of winter to toil and labour in order to 
relieve the want of a sick and helpless 
parent at home. Though on her brow there 
be no brilliant coronet, and on her hand no 
jewelled ring, yet she is one of the aristo- 
i cracy of the kingdom of heaven, and a 
\ lUftetfe^^ wcMsti^'Ccva^Tfiaa^'a of God. 
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It is a good thing to have rich relations. 
Let those who have Ihem be thankful for 
them. But the bread that has come from 
the sweat of our brow is more heartily 
relished and more easily digested than that 
which has fallen from the table of a rich 
uncle or cousin. My dear young friends, 
cultivate the spirit of manly independence 
and self-reliance. People who walk on 
crutches will never be strong in the ancle 
joints. A wise old Bishop, when applied to 



on one occasion by a country relation for 
money to help him in his distress, replied 
that if his plough was broken, he would get it 
mended for him, 

Euth toiled till the day was done. Perse- 
vere in whatever you undertake. "Be not 
weary in well-doing, for in due time you 
shall reap if you faint not.'* ** Perseverance 
is a Roman virtue which plucks success 
even from the spear-proof crest of rugged 
danger." Geo. Habgbeaves. 




UGUST. 




iHE languid earth is chapped and all 
agape, 

Thirsting for rain. The. congregated sheep 
Hug the broad sheltering trees. The bee 

. alone ... 
Keeps to his work tho; drowsy summer-time. 
The mill-stream bed is dry. The rivulet 
Flows at thfe bottom of its ample bed. 



Through the lank grass, among the jagged 

stones, 
That almost now its feeble progress stay. 
The pool is dry : up on the bank around 
Lies a white flimsy sheet, sole vestige now 
Of it^ late watery breadth. The thirsty frog 
Hides underneath the leafage from the sun, 
And the marsh echoes with the croaking race. 

S. W. Pabtridge. 




•Hatience and 

:iLLiAM WooLLETT, an eminent en- 
graver, was born at Maidstone, in 
the year 1735. Throughout his career he 
exhibited ah extraordinarydegree of patience 
and perseverance which finally placed him 
at the head of the English School of 
Engraving. As an example of his great 
patience the following is given : — 

When WooUett had finished his plate 
of ** The Battle of La Hogue," he took a 
proof to its painter. West, for inspection. 
At first West expressed himself perfectly 
satisfied with the plate ; but, upon re- 
examination, he observed that in some parts 
alterations might be made, and in others 
additional colour might be given, which 
would, in his opinion, improve the effect of 
the whole ; and, taliing a port crayon with 



^Perseverance. 

black and white chalk in it, West showed 
in a few minutes the effect he wished to be 
produced, remarking at the same time that 
it was of no great consequence, but it might 
improve the appearance of the plate. 
WooUett immediately consented to make 
the alterations and additions pointed out. 
** But how long wiU it take you, Mr. 
WooUett ?'* said West. "Oh, about three 
or four months," replied the engraver. 
** And the patient creature," said West, 
when relating the circumstance, ** actually 
went through the additional labour without 
a murmur.'* It is related of WooUett that 
whenever he had finished engraving a plate, 
he would commemorate its comTjleti<i\3L \s^ 
firing a (i«k,iiXiOTL ^o\cl *vJcife V.-^^^^ ^'^ ^sis. 

\ house. 
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Jefius is always present, but His presence 
is not always recognised. Even His imme- 
diate followers only seemed to think of Him 
as a man ; and of one the Saviour asked, 
* Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet hast thou not known Me, Philip ?* It 
is one thing simply to be in a person's pre- 
sence, and quite another thing to long for 
that presenc?, and realise it as a supporting, 
sustaining presence/* 

" Oh, yes, teacher. I begin to understand 
it ; a presence may be felt. I am some- 
times timid when I am at home in the 
evening, but as soon as father comes in my 
timidity vanishes. Not^ that I see him 
always, but I am satisfied to know that he 
is at home.'' 

" I will just tell you how I have rejoiced 
in being drawn nearer to Jesus," said Jessie 
Hall. " One day a friend said to me, * Try 
to do everything as if your dear mother was 
here ; perhaps her spirit is with you.* I 
liked the idea, and followed it out, until the 
thought struck me that I was worshipping 
my mother's spirit. Indeed, her presence 
seemed to be that which made my life. I 
read one morning the 14th of John, and at 
these words I stopped, 'He that loveth Me 
shall be loved of My Father, and I will love 
him, and manifest Myself unto him.* I 



scarcely know what followed, nor how I 
prayed, but truly Jesus manifested Himself 
to my lon^g soul, and I determined to 
walk and live as in His presence. Bear 
teacher, I am helped by that gracious pre- 
sence; it 'makes my paradise,' and I am 
always asking for nearness of access." 

"Don't you think so much of auntie 
now ? '* asked Annie. 

*' Quite as much ; but she is secondary 
to Jesus. If ever I loved Thee, dear Jesu9, 
'tis now." 

"I should like to sing thai beautiful 
hymn, * Nearer, my God, to Thee," said 
Sister Gordon. 

" Yes, teacher," replied Jessie ; **I havo 
often thought of that." 

" Out of my stony griefs 
Bethel I'U raise ; 
So by my woes to be 
Nearer, my God, to THee, 
Nearer to Thee." 

The hymn was sung, and Martha Gordon 
left the two' cousins together. 

*' Jessie, I am answered," said Annie. 
** We are nearer Jesus when we recognise 
and love His presence; when we hold oat 
out hands to Him and say, ^O Lamb of 
(Sod, I come!' « The Lotd is with you 
while you be with Him.' " 

LiLLIE MONTFORT. 




s we have to go to press much earUer 
for this than for any other month, we 
are obliged to allow the answers to stand 
over until next month. The September 
Hive will contain the answers for June and 
July. The Editor will be removing in the 
latter part of August, and he will therefore 
thank his young friends if they will send 
their replies as early as they can, so as to 
prevent their being lost sight of. We hope 
to announce the jprize-taker for the essay on 
'' Josiah'' in the /September Hive. 



UZZLES. 



I.-^Abithmbtio. — ^If three chairs and two 
tables cost dB3 10s., and one chair and four 
tables cost £4 10s., what is the price of a 
chair and table severally ? 

IL — Charade. — My first is the babe's rest; 
with my second added I am a family's 
abode ; but my third transforms me from 
a house into a living man. 

Letters for the Editor to be addressed— 

Kev. K. Gray, Heywood, Lancashird. 
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B. Thomas Cuthbertson, wbose por- 
trait we have on the first page of this 
number of the Hiie^ was a man whose 
character may be likened to a good book 
that is not hard to be understood. He was 
frank and open in his manners, and truthful 
in the expression of his feeling. He carried 
his meaning in his face, and on that face, 
in his face, there was 
always abundance of 
light. 

Mr. Cuthbertson is 
specially interesting to 
the friends of Free 
Methodism because of 
the service he so well 
rendered in the forma- 
tion and establishment 
of the denomination. 
He was one of heaven's 
architects, who give 
form and character to 
institutions. These men 
are not so plentiful as 
would at first appear. 
The great majority of 
mankind have not the 
deske to fashion the 
institutions of religion 
or of society in general. 
Few of them, indeed, 
have the necessary 
force. It requires foresight, patience, faith 
in the ultimate supremacy of what is wise 
and good, and an enthusiasm which is 
like the water in the valley, that will 
wait without chafing while the barrier 
is irresistible, but will sweep on its way 
with gathered strength when the barrier is 
broken or removed. 

The subject of the present sketch was 
a working architect. It is with denomina- 
tions as it is with buildings — ^the eailiesl 
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work is the heaviest, and the least admired 
at the time of its being wrought. But then 
it is most important. A faulty pinnacle 
may be taken down without damage to the 
main structure, and rebuilt. A beam may 
be strengthened or replaced. If, however, 
the foundation be badly laid, what is to be 
done ? The best of men are needed in the 

beginnings if there is 
to be comfort and sta- 
biUty beyond. Men truly 
great are generally to 
be found there. Worldly 
wise ones will seek 
finished and luxurious 
haUs with Sir Thomas 
Blueblood and Squire 
Bigpocket ; those whose 
wealth of power is as 
that of many modem 
companies, mostly in 
the prospectus, will fall 
away when they find 
that the material to be 
fashioned into dwelling- 
places for posterity is 
granite and not clay: 
but the sincere and 
strong man will walk 
on in fortitude and 
consolation, as did Mr. 
Cuthbertson, showing 
that the light of his enthusiasm was fed by 
the exhaustless oil of honest and intelligent 
conviction. 

Mr. Cuthbertson was of Scotch descent, 
but was born in England, where he always 
lived. His business was that of a manu- 
facturer of paper hangings, and he travelled 
frequently in the north of England, where 
he made many friends and was never known 
to lose any. His labours in philanthropy 
aii9Lmx€\!\^\o\i^^-t^\£LiMi\fold, and rendered 
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with a gladness which made them doubly 
blessed. His death was sudden, so that ho 
passed immediately from toil to rest, from 
service to reward. If, as the Eoman philo- 
sopher and tutor of kings has said, the 
greatest man is he who chooses right with 
tlie most indomitable resolution; who 



resists the sorest temptation from within 
and without ; who is calmest in storms, and 
most fearless under menaces and frowns; 
whose reUance on truth, on virtue, and on 
God, is most unfaltering ; — then Mr. Cuth- 
bertson must be confessed to be one of not 
the least of the family of man. 



■^•o*^ 



^PTEMBER. 



^is sweet, in brown September, 
When all the fields are bare. 
To meet the reapers trudging home, 

With honest, cheerful air, 
And see the ricks of golden grain 

Up-piling everywhere. 

There's scarce a lane-side hedgerow. 
There's not a roadside bough, 

But gleams with many a barley-straw, 
And many a wheat-ear now — 

The tell-tales of the laden wain 
That lately passed, I trow. 



The boys are out a-nutting, 

And shouting in their fun, 
Right glad that noon has come at last, 

And weary tasks are done ; 
And startle as the wood resounds 

With crack of sportsman's gun. 

But, ah ! the scene is saddened — 
The leaf drops, dun and sere, 

Our summer birds are leaving us. 
And winter ones appear ; 

And, like a beauty past her prime. 
Fast fades the lovely year. 

S. W. Partridge. 



-o^o^- 



$HE ^ORD'S -^RAYER. 




iHB Lord's Prayer touches all hearts by 
its simplicity and comprehensiveness. 
Its familiar words come home to us all with 
a living meaning, in comparison with which 
all other words of prayer are cold. The 
more we use them the more we feel what 
true, healthy, happy words of prayer 
they are — ^how deeply they reach our 
spiritual necessities, and carry them forth 
in one harmonious utterance to the throne 
of grace. The prayer is also one of 
more manifold and hallowed associations 
than any other. It is the Catholic prayer 
of Christendom, the few heaven-taught 
syllables which unite the hearts of the 
faithful everywhere, and amidst divisions 
of opinions and diyersitiea oi service, in 



parish church and cathedral choir, draw 
the hearts of God's children together, and 
inflame them with a common feeling of 
childhood, when the mind as yet only 
vaguely understands what the heart with 
its deeper instinct owns — ^when the human 
reaHties of father and mother interpret the 
solemn language, and make its use pass 
into sweetness. And in after years, when 
we have learned many forms of prayer, and 
sought a varied expression for the varied 
wants of Ufe, the old beautiful words come 
back to us as far more full of meaning, and 
we realise the truth, near to the centre of all 
religion, that the child's heart is the he€><» 
offering 's^^ gmx o^"et "^TiHsi ^^^, «o^ ^^Rwes^-- 
able mBi^ «\^\i\,.— Pxwdi^caTxvUocAv. 
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EROINES FROM ^EBLE ^TOBIEa 

III.-xBuTHy THE HeBOIO D A UGH T E B - IN-L A W. 

Tart IV. — Industry Bewarded, 




OT long did Buth wait before she began 
to reap the rich fruits of her faith, 
of her heroism, and her devotion to the God 
of Israel, ** under whose wings she had come 
to trust.*' From under the dark wing of 
sorrow many a ppeeious blessing begins to 
drop. To a certain class of gossips nothing 
comes with a keener relish than the story of 
a match-making and a marriage. Whilst I 
have no special desire to foster or gratify 
any such taste, yet I cannot help remarking 
that the deeply-interesting portion of Ruth's 
history upon which we are now entering 
would supply ample materials out of which 
the most remarkable story of the kind might 
be woven. The huge bundle of barley 
brought home by Ruth aroused not only the 
gratitude and admiration of Naomi, but 
also her curiosity as to the field in which 
she had been gleaning. In reply to her 
inquiry, ** Where hast thou gleaned to-day ? " 
Ruth informs her that it was in the fields of 
Boaz. Naomi said unto her daughter-in- 
law, '' Blessed be he of the Lord, who hath 
not left of his kindness to the living and 
the dead. And Naomi said unto her, The 
man is near of kin unto us, one of our next 
kinsmen." Ruth, for her comfort and 
encouragement, is reminded of a law then 
existing in Israel that when a husband died 
childless the next of kin should marry the 
widow, that so the family name should not 
be allowed to die out. The term applied to 
such persons was goel, which signifies one 
who unlooses — that is to say, unlooses that 
which is bound, or restores it to its original 
position, whether it is a piece of land, a 
promissory note, or a captive. It is from 
^lu's Hebrew word that we get the familial 
^We by whiob our dear Saviour is known to 



us — ^viz., that of ^' Redeemer.'* This title is 
very properly applied to Him, inasmuch as 
that He restores to all who believe in Hinri 
their forfeited inheritance. 

" This singular custom," writes one who 
has thoroughly studied the subject, << was 
based on a fine principle. The ancient 
Hebrews heartily believed that the true 
strength, wealth, and glory of a nation lay, 
not in the breadth of its possessions nor in 
the victorious conduct of its wars, nor in 
the fortunes amassed by its citizens, but in 
its men, and in their manliness and virtue:" 
a truth this which I wish were deeply im- 
pressed upon the hearts of my young 
readers. Let every boy who reads the Hive 
resolve that, by God's grace, he will be a 
man, a ** manly " and ** virtuous " man, 
that so he may have the proud distinction 
of contributing to the ** strength," ** wealth," 
and ** glory " of our dear fatherland. This 
was the reason why the Hebrews would not 
lose a single man if they could help it, nor 
would they, if possible, allow a single family 
to become extinct. A strange contrast this 
to the indifference with which we some- 
times hear of scores and hundreds of families 
emigrating from our shores, and helping to 
people other lands at the expense of our 
own, when their skill and industry may yet 
be needed. It is the families of the land, 
to quote the same writer, holding the ground 
held by their ancestors for many genera- 
tions, and trained in the habits of their 
pious fathers, which are the very heart and 
substance of the national life. 

In order that Boaz may perform the part 

of a goel, or redeemer, Naomi recommended 

to Buth a course which can only be under- 

^\ao9l «sA v$'^T^^^3dKft\ %9!^ x^^ in the light 
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of those primitive times. My readers should 
know that orientals do not alter their dress 
at night ; that men, women, and children 
often rest together when weariness over- 
comes them. The advice given to Ruth 
proceeded upon the supposition that Boaz, 
after the weary work of the day was over, 
instead of going into the city to rest for the 
night, would lie down on the threshing-floor 
and spend the night there. Hence Naomi 
instructs her daughter-in-law to wash, 
anoint, and ornament herself, then go down 
to the threshing-floor where Boaz was busy 
at work sifting the com, watch silently until, 
having finished eating and drinking, Boaz 
had laid himself down in the open air to 
sleep; then Ruth was to go and lift the 
** chudda," or sheet of coarse cloth, with 
which he had covered himself, and then to 



lie down, as the manner of a servant was in 
the East, at his feet. She did so, and at 
midnight Boaz woke up in surprise, and 
inquired the name of this strange companion. 
Ruth promptly answered, ** I am Ruth, thine 
handmaid ; spread, therefore, thy skirt over 
thine handmaid, for thou art a near kins- 
man." Her conduct draws from Boaz both 
blessing and praise, and ere she departed, 
in the twilight of the early mom, he gives 
her assurance that he will do all that she 
required, for, he added, ** all the city (or 
gate) of my people doth know that thou art 
a virtuous woman.'* He gave substantial 
proof of his sincerity by sending her home 
laden with six measures of barley. Thus 
he blessed her as a father, encouraged her 
as a friend, rewarded her as a patron, and 
sent her away laden with hopes and gifts. 



■<*<»■ 



OD'S Summer. 



HE) 



LOW on me, wind, from west to south. 
Sweet summer spirit, blow I 
Gome like a kiss from dear child's mouth. 
Who knows not what I know. 

The earth's perfection cometh soon, 

Ours lingereth alway ; 
We have a spring-time, have a moon. 

No sunny summer day. 



Rose-sprinkled eve, gold-branded mOrn, 
May still poor Nature's sighs ;. 

To us a higher hope is bom — 
We rest in that we rise. 

But at the last a sapphire day 

All over us will blow ; 
And man's heart, full of sunshine, say : 

** Lord, 'tis Thy summer now." 

G. Macdonald. 



HE ^HEPHERB ^OY. 




[N a beautiful spring morning a merry* 
hearted shepherd boy was watching 
Lis flock in a blooming valley between 
woody mountains, and was singing and 
dancing about for very joy. The prince of 
the land was hunting in that neigbourhood, 
and seeing him, called him nearer, and said, 
« What makes you so happy, my dear little 
onef* 



The boy did not know the prince, and 
replied, " Why shouldn't I be happy ? Our 
most gracious sovereign is not richer than X 
am!" 

**Howso?" asked the prince; **letme: 
hear about your riches." 

" The sun in thft c^fiftx \i\xvft ^^ ^Smai^% ^>5^ 
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green, and bloom as sweetly for me as for 
him. I would not part with my two hands 
for all the money, nor sell my two eyes for 
all the jewels in the treasury. I have 
enough to eat every day, and good warm 
clothes to wear, and get money enough 
every year for my labour and pains to meet 



all my wants. Can yon say the prince 
really has more ? " 

The kind prince smiled, made himseK 
known, and said, " You are right, my boy. 
Keep fast hold on your cheerful spirit." 

Contentment makes one happy and rich 
as the greatest king. 



■♦•oo- 




HRISTIAN 



T-=0 



YEIC. 



" Behold, I have graven thee upon the pahns of My hands." — Isaiah xlix. 16. 




iould'st thou write thy name on paper ? 
Surely it shall fade away. 
Would'st thou trust it upon parchment ? 

This material shall decay. 
Books will moulder, parchments crumble. 

Letter, charter, deed, or will. 
All shaU pass from recollection. 
And their influence be nil. 
Chorus, — Then trust alone in Jesus ; 
0, trust alone in Jesus ; 
Then trust alone in Jesus, 
For thy life is hid in Him. 

Would^st thou sink thy name in marble 

For posterity to see ? 
Or would'st thou in sculptured granite 

Seek for immortality ? 
Though thou may'st deeply cut it, 

Yet the tooth of time will fray ; 
And the circling of the ages 

Wear thy labour quite away. 

Chorus — Then trust alone in Jesus, &c. 

Would'st thou stamp thy name in metal, 

Or engrave the hardest gem ? 
These will wear, or rust, or canker, 

And there'll be an end of them. 



Ere has passed of years a thousand. 
Some one, tracing out thy name. 

May be asking — asking vainly — 
Who he was, and whence he came. 
Chorxts — Then trust alone in Jesus, Ac. 

Would'st thou leave a name undying— 

Name that ne'er erased shall be. 
Living to " the age of ages," 

Lasting through eternity ? 
Trust not man, or wealth, or cunning, 

Love not low and earthly things. 
Let thy spirit soar above them. 

Mounting as on eagle's wings. 

Chorus — ^Then trust alone in Jesus, &c* 

Hast thou not a Friend above thee. 

With thy name 'graved on His hands ? 
Perish marble, metal, jewel, 

But this name for ever stands. 
Yes, in Him thou livest ever, 

Life eternal giveth He ; 
For thy life is in His living, 

Who can never cease to be. 

Chortu — Then trust alone in Jesus, Ac. 

J. N. G. Faull. 





ouNTRY Ramble. 




JLUE and Annie are cousins, whose 
homes lie near together, and who are 
fond of each other's society. They each 
have a brotlier, Oeorge and Fred. Now 



of the masculine gender. Of teasing his 
sister and the girl-kind generally he is never 
tired, and they seem as loth to miss as he 
enjoys to give his fun. There is no cfting in 
it, only playful and gaudy flutter. His 



Oeorge ia aa full of fun as he can well be, [ 
and aa free &om harm as one might e^i^l \ tclqVidl^^ «{^1^ ^^metimes that he is tin 
to i7iir7 A jroutlifhiapcdmen of humajinaVox^ \ \OTm«ii\.o\V^T\«5^,^jD^\i^^^v^ 
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is the life of the household — two different 
phrases these which have similar meanings, 
for social and domestic bliss are promoted 
by healthy friction, Fred, on the other 
hand, is self-possessed. The waters of his 
gladness move like a lake, lucid and deep, 
but never rolling inland in waves. And 
yet he enjoyed his cousin's exuberance, and 
often sought his companionship. 

It was agreed that the cousins should 
have an afternoon in the country. Sand- 
wiches were taken to supply bodily wants, 
which in the course of a few hours' field 
ramble are apt to be urgent on the part of 
young people, and a volume of poetry was 
placed in the basket, that there should be no 
lack of mental food. This was a mistake, 
and one which the mirthful George was not 
likely to tolerate. Under the influence of 
fresh summer breezes, and rippHng streams, 
and slow-flowing clouds, his exuberance 
exceeded all ordinary bounds, and the very 



sight of a book was as the opening of the 
door of the chamber of mischief. Fred 
even entered into the game of teasing the 
girls from their desired quiet, and so the 
ramble was extended until the twilight 
dipped towards the hiding-place of night. 

There was much complaining on Lillie's 
part to mother of George's interference, but 
she took care that some of the ripest straw- 
berries found their way to his plate, not- 
withstanding. Mother, too, gave him a 
word of caution, but her eyes laughed her 
face out of seriousness, as a bright fire 
will light up a room. When the time for 
bidding ** Good night ! " came, George 
received a kiss warm and direct from the 
heart of a mother's affection, and no eviL 
conscience came between him and sleep. 

Thank God for the freedom and purity of 
English home-life I May it ever remain as 
the training-ground for her brave sons and 
daughters. 



-<^o^ 



Jiving at the 



SaRM. 



jS^^eople who have been brought up in the 
S^ town, with its bustle, and distractions, 
and manifold excitements, often express 
their wonder as to how those who Hve in 
the country manage to make life endurable. 
The wonder is the offspring of ignorance. 
With occupations and amusements of which 
townsfolk know next to nothing, they miss 
much of that craving for. " pastimes " which 
becomes the bane of not a few who, with 
simple tastes and habits, could not have 
failed to be useful and content. 

One advantage of living in the country is 
the contact into which you are brought with 
natural scenery and the animal kingdom — 
thus feeding the imagination and giving scope 
for kindliness. Then there is time for thought, 
and incitement to it in the aspects of nature, 
and probably an easier path to communion 
with our Father in heaven. 



Look, now, at little Mary in the picture. 
The fowls know her footstep, and expect 
favours from her presence. The horse looks 
out upon her as if she were a personal friend, 
and the turkey shows his confidence and 
pleasure by unfolding his bright feathers 
while he watches her proceedings. Mary 
has come to collect the eggs, that they may 
be packed for the market, but she has not 
forgotten to bring a little food for the chicken 
in her basket, and so act the part of a bene- 
factor, who will not fail to win gratitude. 
Nor can we suppose that she will stop at 
this stage of her development. She who is 
kind to the chicken will be careful of 
children, and by loving and helping brothers 
and sisters and playmates she will be pre- 
pared to obey the commandmftiafe ^<^i^'5^cA^\s^. 
impoxlaiic^, W\» olWci ^t^\» \». Hka^^* — ^'' ''^^«^R^Jk 
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LITTLE word, but how full of meaning ! 

You, who read this, mean to be a 
Christian. You know it is your duty. You 
feel it every day. You set a time when you 
will begin, but it is far ahead. By-and-by 
you reach it, and still longer postpone. 
Will there ever be a better time than the 
present ? Why not now ? It may be that 
you are a Christian, but you have not as yet 
taken upon you the vows of the Church. 
You hesitate, waiting till you feel more 
certain of strength to hold out. Ah, friend ! 
is it not a snare of the enemy ? Be sure — 

* * If yon tarry till you're better. 
You will never come at all." 

Be wise. Come now. Perhaps you have 
come, your name may be upon the records 
of the Church, but this is all. You are a 
silent member of the great co-partnership 
between the Church and Christ. You are 
within the portals of your father's house. 



OW. 

but you are hungry, destitute, and alone. 
Around you there is a plentiful supply. 
Why not partake 7 and why not now ? Or, 
you do partake a little; just enough to 
know how sweet it would be to have enough, 
and to be filled. But here you remain. 
Others are without in the heat and storm, 
hard at work in the vineyard. And still 
you loiter here. There is an abundance of 
work for you — work none of these others 
will be allowed to perform ; your portion of 
the field lies. a waste. It may be on the 
street or in the Sabbath-school; wherever 
it is, it is your work, and one day the Master 
will ask it of you. You suffer for the lack 
of it. Your strength is growing less every 
day. famishing soul ! seize upon the 
golden opportunity before it is too late. 
Work while the day lasts, for soon your day 
will have passed and gone for ever. " Be- 
hold, now is the accepted time ; now is the 
day of salvation.'* 



■^*o^ 




TIE 




AWSON. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Chbistian Usefulness* 




»HE Dawsons were a religious family, 
and a great source of strength to the 
Church and Sunday-school at Pilkington, 
the little town where they resided. 

Mr. Dawson was an office-bearer of the 
Church and the superintendent in the 
Sunday-school ; John and Katie were both 
teachers, and had both been scholars in 
their younger days. 

The usefulness of the family was more 

in the active service rendered than in the 

large amount of money they were able to 

contribute, either to the church or school. 

filing hearts are more acceptable to Go4 



than long purses. Wealth without love is 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal, but 
the great moral quality, love, will endure 
eternally; the Dawsons had not wealth, 
but they had love. John Dawson*s spare 
time was devoted to usefulness ; he taught 
in the Sunday-school, and gave great atten- 
tion to the preparation of his lessons ; he 
considered it unjust to the scholars for a 
teacher to have no well-digested lesson 
ready for them on the Sunday morning and 
afternoon. In this he took a right view of 
his duty ; I wish all Sunday-school teachers 
9i\3l Wife ^%x£i"^. "Sfc ^IsQ sought out the 
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poor and needy, and supplied their wants 
as far as he was able ; and the aged and 
sick had his special care. Many were the 
blessings he received from those who were 
ready to perish but for his timely aid. On 
one occasion he paid his usual weekly visit 
to an aged Christian, old George Hirst, who 
was getting on for eighty years of age, but 
who could rejoice in the prospect of ** im- 
mortal youth," having followed the Saviour 
for more than half a century. After John 
had read to him a Psalm and offered prayer 
he was about shaking hands and wishing 
him good-bye, when the old man said, ** We 
may never meet again on earth ; I shall be 
in glory before another week." 

The old man spoke so earnestly and so 
devoutly that John was moved to tears, 
and he felt that all his toil for Christ was 
amply rewarded in that one scene. We 
are blessed by those we bless. 

On another occasion the Church requested 
John to accept an important office for which 
he was thought well qualified ; he hesitated 



to undertake the duty, as he shrank from 
the responsibihty. Another old man heard 
of his indecision in the matter, and taking 
him by the hand said, " John, the way of 
duty is the way of safety ; the Church has 
called you, you must obey." These words 
were as a stimulus to his soul, and he took 
the office. Thus the feeble gave strength 
to the strong and vigour to him who was 
ready to halt. 

I need hardly tell you how useful John 
tried to make himself in everything that 
had for its object the removal of evil and 
rendering assistance to those in distress. 
But whatever were his calls or duties in 
connection with the Church, he so arranged 
them that they should not interfere with 
his duty to his employer. His commercial 
duties were to him religious obligations, 
and whatsoever his hand found to do he 
did it with all his might, and prospered. 
He was not ** slothful in business," at the 
same time was ** fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord." 



OHAPTEE XII, 

]^BBPABINO FOB HoME* 



•* Wfi must prepalre to return to Pilkington 
before the end of August," said Mr. Sinclair, 
one morning at the breakfast table. 

''I shall be glad to get home again," 
said Miss Polly ; '< one soon gets tired of 
pleasure." 

**I feel myself much indebted for your 
great kindness to me, and if it would not 
be too ungrateful, I should say I shall be 
glad to be at home on the dlst instant, as 
on that day my brother John comes of age/' 
daid Katie. 

** Don't consider yourself in any way 
under an obligation to us. Miss Eatie," 
remarked Mrs. Sinclair. **I am sure you 
have placed us under an obligation, for 
you have added much to our enjoyment, 
and we look upon you almost as one of 
ourselves/' 



** John coming of age ? How quickly 
time flies I It does not look long since he 
left school, but it's nearly five years ago. 
He's such a nice, good-hearted fellow, one 
cannot help liking him. I feel a Uttle sorry 
that he's so near manhood, or, I should 
say, his majority. I suppose he'll begin to 
look at life seriously, and we shall not be 
able to joke with him any more ; it's a 
terrible thing to be a man I" was Miss 
Annie's deliverance on the matter. 

'^ John has looked at life seriously for a 
long time past. I don't know whatever I 
should have done without him ; he has been 
of untold service to me in my business. 
DiUgence and fidelity have characterised 
his whole career ; he ia ^\s^ \:^<5>Tvss'as. ^ssSi. ^ 
credit lo \i\^ ^^x^iiXa- ^ovj^^A. V^^ ^^'^ 
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** You don't know but that you may have 
him for a son yet, papa/' chimed in Miss 
Polly. ** Annie says she cannot help liking 
him ; she'll be going beyond liking, if we 
don't mind." 

"Don't talk so foolishly, Polly," said Mrs. 
Sinclair; "you're too fond of jesting. It 
would be well for you to look at life a little 
more seriously, for, remember, it will 
b^ your turn next to come of age. You're 
only about three months younger than John 
' Dawson.'' 

** So you want me to fall in love with 
him, do you, instead of my elder sister ? " 
was Polly's jocular response. " Love or 
no love, I intend buying him a handsome 
present for his birthday ; I think he's well 
worthy of that, if for no other reason than 
that he has worked so hard and well as to 
let us have a quiet six weeks at Ilfracombe, 
without papa being bothered with business." 

** We must be home a full week before 
the 81 fit, and then we can arrange to have 
a little party to celebrate the event. We 
only come of age once in a lifetime, and I 
think it's just as well not to let it go past 
altogether without notice," said Mrs. 
Sinclair. 

"I will second you in that, my dear," re- 
marked Mr. Sinclair; "it will be quite 
in accordance with my feelings and my 
wishes." 



"Then I presume I may count upon a 
party when I come of age in November ; 
but the worst feature of such a party would 
be, that everybody would know how old I 
am, and that's not desirable," said Polly. 

" You think, then, that the general public 
interest themselves in your antiquity, do 
you, Polly ? " remarked Annie. 

Breakfast over, they all prepared them- 
selves for going " shopping," an occupation 
in which ladies take special delight. 

"I think I shall buy John a book of 
sermons, or some dry lectures on divinity ; 
he seems fond of that sort of reading," 
said Polly, on their way to town. 

"You must just buy what you think 
most suitable, but I fear John won't caje 
much about it if usefulness is not one of its 
qualifications," suggested Mr. Sinclair. 

" UtiHty first, elegance next, is Mr. John 
Dawson's motto. * A thing of beauty is a 
joy for ever,' even though it has no practical 
use," said Polly ; " but I suppose I'm not 
sufficiently sober-minded to be a judge on 
those matters." 

The presents were bought, the party re- 
turned to dinner. The route was to be 
by steamer to Bristol, thence by rail to 
Pilkington, and when all the details were 
arranged, everyone became anxious to begin 
the journey, and Katie strongly desirous of 
again seeing her parents and brother. 



-o*<» 



II WO :^NEMIES. 




I^HERE was once a little boy who had 

everything his heart could desire — a 

large house, a beautiful garden, a pony, a 

dog, and many playthings. He had an 

indulgent mother and two nurses, and they 

all tried to please him. If he asked for 

sweetmeats, they were given him; if he 

wished for coffee and cake for breakfast 

instead of bread and milk, he had them. In 

ihe winter be did not walk out when it ^aa 



cold, nor in the summer when it was too 
hot ; and yet in the evening he would look 
as tired as if he had broken stones all day. 
When he was twelve years old his mother 
grew alarmed, for every day he seemed to 
have a new form of illness. She took him 
to the cleverest doctors, but the medicines 
were of no use, for he threw them into the 
coxiiet, ^^ \ka \i^^\iia leqaon -books and hia 
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At lengih his mother took hmi to a very 
oleyer phyeidan^ who found out what ailed 
the Uttle boy, and he promised to send a pre- 
scription that would cure him. The next 
morning this letter came : — 

"Dear Sir, — You have two poisonous 
serpents within you that are consuming 
your vital powers daily^ and hourly. I can- 
not ciire you unless you come and live an 
hour's distance from my house.. Every 
momiag before breakfast you must walk to 
my house, and then I .will give you a pow- 
der, which, with a lotion in the afternoon, 
will kill the serpents. But the powder will 
be of no avail unless you go to school two 
hours after it ; and the lotion will require a 
long walk before taking it. If you do not 
take my medicines, you will not hear the 
birds sing next spring.'* 

The mother of the little boy and the 
nurses were very angry, but the physician 
said that if they would not follow the pre- 
scription they might go to another doctor. 

The first morning the Kttle fellow could 
scarcely creep along. The mother and the 
two nurses drove in a carriage behind him, 
to i^ck him up if he should grow too tired. 



" The cruel physician ! *' said the nurses. 

The next morning the boy was very tired ; 
but the third and fourth day he could not 
help listening to the oucJloo, and thinking 
the air was sweet and balmy ; and the fifth 
day he even relished the bread and milk in 
which the powder was mixed. 

Thus, for six weeks, he walked and went 
to school every day ; his cheeks grow rosy, 
and his eyes brightened ; he was not seen 
to push his bread and miLk away, and he 
slept soundly all through the night His 
mother was going to take him home; but 
the physician said — 

'* The serpents may be killed, but they 
may have left young ones. Unless you give 
him bread and milk for breakfast, and send 
him to school, and give him no sweetmeats, 
they will grow within him and kill him.'* 

The mother gave the physician a large 
fee, and took her little boy home. But when 
he was grown up, and had become a tall, 
strong man, he called on the physician to 
thank him for his prescription, for he had 
learned the names of the two poisonous ser- 
pents. They were Laziness and Greediness. 
— Methodist Journal, 
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NDY AND THE #IGER. 



$: 




NDY is a little friend of mine. One day 
I went to see his mother, and seeing 
nobody but Andy in the room, I said, "How 
do you do, Andy ? " 

" Please don't speak to me," he answered, 
'< because, you see, I have got a tiger in 



me. 



♦> 



" How did ho get in?'* I asked piteously. 
'* Did you open the door and let him in ? " 

Andy looked at a loss for an answer. " I 
gness not," he at last said slowly, as if 
thinking. "Don't you think he growed 
there ? " 

" Yet you must be to blame for keeping 



him, Andy. Wild beasts like to run off, 
you know." 

" I can't drive him out," said Andy ; "he 
stays, and makes me very miserable and 
cross and fighty." 

" I know what to do," I cried. " Every 
time you feel cross and fighty, run into a 
comer, and ask the Lord to help you drive 
the tiger out, and He will. He has 
promised to help us when we ask Him 
to." 

"Surely?" asked Andy, 
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do," said the child, with a tear in his eye. 
<< It makes me awful sorry to be bad.'* 

I did not see Andy for a good while after 
this little talk until I met him one day in 
the street, when he walked with me. 

" Well, Andy," I said, " what about the 
tiger?" 

He looked eagerly and pleasantly up into 
my face, as if he had something to tell. 

**WeU, Andy?"Isaid. 

" I do believe," said Andy, ** I do believe 
Jesus has come into my heart and crowded 
the tiger out ! " 



Was not that good news ? And I knew 
it was true, because that is just what Jesus 
does, if we will only let Him in. He comes 
right into our hearts and crowds out every- 
thing evil and ugly and offensive. They 
cannot stay with Jesus ; they will not stay; 
because He brings with Him so many 
beautiful things, like peace and joy and love, 
that there is no room for bad feelings of 
any kind. 

Andy's face showed a change. Yon 
always know a face which has a happy heart 
behind it. 



-^-o*^ 




WHAT IS PEFOKE ^OU. 



3^0 whatever there is to be done without 
^^ questioning and without calculation. 
Make progress in things moral. If need be, 
utter stammering words. Would you con- 
sole the troubled if you only had a ready 
tongue ? Take the tongue that you have. 
Eing the bell that hangs in your steeple, if 
you can do no better. Do as well as you can. 
Would you pray with the needy and 
tempted if you had eminent gifts of 
prayer ? Use the gifts that you have. Do 
not measure yourself according to the pat- 
tern of somebody else. Do not say to your- 
self, " If I had his skill," or, ''If I had his 
experience." Take your own skill and your 
own experience; and make the most of them. 



Do you stand over against trouble and 
suffering, and marvel that men whom God 
hath blessed with such means do so httle ? 
Do you say to yourself, " If I had money, 
I know what I would do with it ? " No, 
you do not. God does ; and so He does not 
trust you with it. 

'* If I had something different from what 
I have, I would work," says many a man. 
No. If you would work in other circum- 
stances, you would work just where you are. 
A man that will not work just where he 
is, with just what he has, for the love 
of God and for the love of man, will not 
work anywhere in such a way as to make 
his work valuable. 




N 
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iHE Presbyterian tells a capital story of 
two dogs that got a ducking by 
quarrelling, and were made firm friends by 
the danger of drowning : — 

** One day a fine Newfoundland dog and 

a mastiff had a sharp discussion over a bone, 

or some other trifling matter, and warred 

away as angrily as two boys, Tlaey 'T^eie 

^gbting on a bridge, and being "bUuai ml\i 



"Quarrelling. 

rage, as is often the case, the first thing they 
knew was, they were in the water, 

** The banks were so high that they were 
forced to swim some distance before they 
came to a landing-place. It was very easy 
for the Newfoundlander ; he was as much 
at home in the water as a seal. But not so 
"^Qox ^xMJCfe \ \l^ ^Vx\v.^<^led and tried his best 
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"Old Brave (the Newfoundlander) had 
reached the land, and then turned to look 
at his old enemy. He saw plainly that his 
strength was fast failing, and that he was 
likely to drown. So what should that noble 
fellow do but plunge in, seize him gently by 
the collar, and tow him safely into port ! 



" It was funny to see these dogs look at 
each other as soon as they shook their wet 
coats. Their glance said as plaialy as 
words : * We'll never quarrel any more.' 
And, sure enough, they kept their resolution. 
I think some boys might learn a good lesson 
from this old Newfoundland dog.'* 



-^-oO*^ 




►HE %0X IN 

WOLF one day heard a strange noise in 
a well. He went to see what was the 
cause of it. He soon found out the cause, 
for there, deep down, was his old friend the 
fox. 

" Oh, my good friend," said the fox, 
**how glad I am to see you ! I know you 
will do your best to help me out. You can 
soon get a rope, or find out some way by 
which to save me." 

'*Poor fox I poor fox!" said the wolf. 
"It grieves me much to see you there. 
Pray how did you get in ? You were not 
so wise as you might have been, I think. 
Have you been down there a long time ? I 
hope things are not quite so bad with you 
as you seem to fear they are. From my 



THE 




ELL. 



heart I wish you well, and hope to see you 
all right ere long." 

"Nay, friend wolf, do not stand there 
and tease me with soft words when I am in 
so much need of help. Talk is cheap. Can 
you find means to get me out of the well ? 
If so, will you ? If you can and will, there 
is no time to be lost. If you can and will 
not, leave me. I may have done wrong, 
bub you have no right to tell me so till you 
prove that you are my friend by deeds as 
well as by words. If you wish me well, 
use me well. Were you in my place and I 
in yours, you would not thank me for kind 
words if my acts were not kind too." 

Let us show our goodwill by helpful deeds 
rather than cheap words. 



-<'<oO^ 
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EIZE 

i^E have received a fair number of 
essays on " King Josiah," and they 
are all very good. They bear evidence to an 
amount of knowledge of Biblical subjects, 
and of reflection on the part of the writers, 
which is highly gratifying. We have classi- 
fied them, and we can say that the lowest 
in the Ust is a creditable production, and 
that the writers, therefore, who have failed 
in this instance to take the prize, have no 
reason whatever to be discouraged. 

I. The Pbize. — T. Pi^^, Bed Burn, Bur- 
AonMUI. 



SSAY. 

II. Excellent. — M. E. Boaden, Burn- 
ley; M. Ashton, Bermondsey; B. Hling- 
worth, Birstall; T. E. Wakefield, Camel- 
ford. 

III. Very Good. — J. Butterworth, Roch- 
dale ; A. J. Walkley, London. 

IV. Good. — G. S. Churlton, Plaistow; 
H. W. Strong, Liskeard ; W. Menhinnick, 
St. Kew; M. A. Moscross, Newsham; J. 
Hocking, lUo^oa Hx^^^-^ \ ^ .''^^^xss^^'^f^^ 
Hol\)eacV, 3. ^, '^^TiTi^\.\»,^^^^^'5i2a^N"^ 

I Bailey, 
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We now offer a similar prize for the best 
essay on '* Samuel : his Character and 
Influence." The essays to be written by 
young persons not above sixteen years of 



age, to be sent to our address, at Huxm[>ebs- 
FiELD, not later than the 8th of October, 
and the result to be declared in the Decem- 
ber number of the Hive. 



-ChO*^- 



f 



UZZLES. 




Ihe answers to the puzzles for June are 
— 1. 4id. ; 2. Eel. The following are 
the names of those who have answered both 
correctly : J. C. Austen, L. J. Bukes, R. 
Bateman, W. Briggs, M. 0. Brookes, J, 
Butterworth, C. S. Butterworth, M. E. 
Bums, A. Chadwiok, D. G. Chilton, W. H. 
Cockayne, M. E. Clegg, R Fort, J. Green- 
wood, A. J. Haynes, W. H. Holden, C. W. 
Heywood, B. lUingworth, T. Lawson, E. 
Meadowcroft, L. Meadowcroft, A. M. Mos- 
crop, A. M. Olds, H. Pedlar, S. Pickles, S. 
Plummer, J. W. P. Readman, T. Eaymont, 
T. Robinson, E. Stutthard, J. Selby, J. 
Smedley, J. Snowden, E. Smith, J. H. Tom, 
T. Trafford, W. J. Tucker, W. Townson, T. 
E. Wakefield, W. a Whitworth, M. Ward- 
low, M. Wilson. 

The following are the names of those 
who have answered one correctly : S. S. 
Barker, M. E. Barker, — Brearley, W. 
Butler, J. R. Bennett, F. Bennett, G. W. 
Cammack, L. E. Butler, A. Beveton, T. 
Dale, J. Dickenson, J. Elliott, W. C. Frith, 
S. E. Gibson, C. Hallam, F. Hurst, W. 
Jeffry, J. W. Lister, A. Marsden, W. E. 
Menhinnick, G. Moorley, E. J. Moffet, J. 
Rule, G. W. Smith, E. Sharpley, J. R. 
Tugg, W. 0. Westall, and J. Wilson. 

The answers to the puzzles for July are 
— 84 and 86, and Gasometre. The following 
are the names of those who have answered 
both correctly : L. J. Bakes, W. Briggs, 
M. C. Brooks, J. Butterworth, 0. S. But- 
terworth, F. S. Fumess, A. J. Haynes, 
O. W. Heywood, B. Hhngworth, W. E. 
Menhinnick, E, Meadowcroft, L Me^ir 



dowcroft, A. M. Olds, S. Pickles, T. 
Raymont, R. G. Stover, T. Traffofd, W. H. 
Whitworth, R. Bateman, W. Holden, J. 
Selby, T. Wakefield, J. Smedley, and ¥. 
H. Cockayne. 

The following are the names of those who 
have answered one correctly : M. B. Barker, 
S. S. Barker, R. H. Burton, A. Burton, T. 
Dale, J. A. Hargreaves, J. Heslop, W. 0. 
WestaU, T. H. Tom, D. Q. Chitton, J. W. 
Howarth, G. Hair, and M. A. Gonnan. 

I. — Charade. 

My first a bird, as you have heard, 

Or probably have seeiiy 
Asleep, awake, on tidelesa lake, 

Of most majestic mien. 

My last the way, as poets say, 
So trackless, soft, and deep, 

By which of food both rich and good 
Large stores we strive to keep. 

My whole a town of small renown. 
Where metal you may see. 

Both in the rock and in the block, 
As pure as can be. 

II — Abithmetio. 
A has £100 4s. ll|d., and B has 64^808 
farthings. If A receives 1,492 farthingi, and 
B £1 2s. 8j^d., which will then have the 
most, and by how much ? 

Letters for the Editor to be addr«8a8&^ 

Rev. B. Gbay, 

Huddenfleld. 
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ACK AND 




IS 




ASTER. 




kCK ! Jack ! here, sir ! liie on ! " cried 
Charlie, flinging his stick far into the 
pond. Jack didn't want to go ; it wasn't 
pleasant swimming among the great lily- 
leaves, that would flap against his nose and 
eyes and get in among his feet. So he 
looked at the stick and then at his master, 
and sat down, wagging his tail, as much as 
to say, " You are a nice little boy, but there 
was no need of your throwing the stick in 
the water, and I don't think I'll oblige you 
by getting it." 

But Charlie was determined. He found 
another switch, and, by scolding and whip- 
ping, forced Jack into the water, and made 
him fetch the switch. He dropped it on 
the bank, however, instead of bringing it to 
his master ; so he had to go over the per- 
formance again and again, until he had 
learned that when Charlie told him to go 
for the stick he had to obey at once. 
CharUe was satisfied at length, and, with 
Jack at his heels, went home to tdl his 
mother about the afternoon's work. He 
seemed quite proud of it. '' It was pretty 
hard work, mother," he said. ^'Jack 
wouldn't mind at all until I made him ; but 
now he knows that he has to do it, and 
there will be no more trouble with him." 

" What right have you to expect him to 
mind you ? " asked his mother quietly. 

"Right, mother! "Why, he is my dog! 
Uncle John gave him to me, and I do every- 
thing for him. Didn't I make his kennel 
my own self, and put nice hay in it ? And 
don't I feed him three] times a day ? And 
I'm always kind to him ; I call hun ^ Nice 
old Jack,' and pat him, and let him lay his 
Jbead on my knee. Indeed, I think I've 
the best right in the world to have him 
niind me ! " 



His mother was cutting out a jacket. She 
did not look up when Charlie had finished, 
but going on steadily with her work, she 
said slowly, *< I have a little boy. He is my 
own. He was given to me by my heavenly 
Father. I do everything for him. I make 
his clothes, and prepare the food he eats. I 
teach him lessons, and nurse him tenderly 
when he is sick; many a night have I sat up 
to watch by his side when^fever was burn- 
ing him ; and daily I pray to God for every 
blessing upon him. I love him. I call him 
my dear little son. He sits on my lap, and 
goes to sleep with his head on my arm. I 
think I have the best right in the world to 
make this little boy obey me, and yet he does 
not, unless I make him, as I would make 
a dog." 

" Oh, mother ! " cried Charlie, tears 
starting to his eyes, ** I knew it was wrong 
to disobey you ; but I never thought before 
how mean it was. Indeed, I love you, and 
I'll try — I really will try — to mind you as 
well as Jack minds me." 

'< Dear CharUe," said his mother, '< there 
is a great difference between you and Jack. 
You have a soul. You know what is right, 
because you have been taught from the 
Word of God ; and you know, too, that the 
devil and your wicked heart will always be 
persuading you to do wrong. This is 
trouble which Jack cannot have; for you 
can pray to our dear Saviour for help, and 
He will teach you to turn away from Satan, 
and to love and obey Him i^one. When 
you learn to do this you will not find it 
difficult to obey me ; for it will be just the 
same as being obedient to God, who has 
said, ' Honour thy father and thy mother; ' 
and when we truly love it is very easy to 
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>CTOBER. 
Fabewell to Sumheb. 




UMMEB is flying, 
Flow'rets are dying, 
Brown leaves are lying 

Under the tree ; 
Reapers are singing, 
Golden sheaves bringing. 
Birds their flight winging 
Over the sea. 

Soon winter scowling. 
With his winds howling. 
Like demons prowling, 
Hither will roam. 



Bound blazing piled wood, 
Borne from the wild wood, 
Manhood and childhood 
Nestle at home. 

While beauty lingers, 
Ere frost's cold fingers 
Hush the glad singers 

On the green spray. 
Far from life's madness. 
Tumult, and sadness, 
To nature's gladness 

Hasten away. 

S. W. Pabtbidoe, 



.^*Oo^ 




EROINES FROM 



ilBLE STORIES. 



III. — Ruth, the Heboio Daughteb-in-Law. 

Part IV, — Industry Eewarded, 




UTH returns to narrate to her mother- 
in-law the story of her night's adven- 
ture. Naomi sees in the conduct of her 
kinsman abundant reason to believe that he 
will honourably perform the duties which 
the law requires, and thus restore the 
property which in her great poverty and 
distress she had been compelled to mort- 
gage, and would save also the family name 
from becoming extinct. From her know- 
ledge of the man, Naomi knew that Boaz 
would not *' let the grass grow under his 
feet" in relation to this business, therefore 
she recommends Ruth to '' sit still " imtil 
she knew how the matter would fall. It is 
a good thing to have a character for decision 
and punctuahty. Boaz had acquired this, 
for said Naomi, '' The man will not be in 
rest until he have finished the thing." It 
happened as she had predicted. The same 
day witnessed a characteristic scene s^t the 



gate of Bethlehem. The gates of ancient 
cities played many parts : they were guard- 
houses, they were markets, they were courts 
of justice, they were places for public 
deliberation. Here the inhabitants of the 
city were wont to assemble, either for the 
transaction of business or to hear and tell 
the news. Here the judges sat and ad- 
ministered justice to all comers. Here even 
kings came to give audience to other kings 
and their ambassadors. So that the gate 
played a great part, not only in the defence, 
but also in the public economy of the city. * 
Some faint resemblance to these ancient 
gates may be found in the structures called 
" Bars " in London (now removed from their 
ancient site) and Southampton. Some 
faint reminiscence of their character as 
seats of judicial and royal authority tsoiwi 
be found iat\i^\i\^ei^^^\i^sJsi^^ «t.S>afe 
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which the Govemment of Turkey is 
designated. Before those who had spent 
the night outside the city, or those who had 
slept within, could pass through the gate 
to the usual business of the day, Boaz took 
his place, first to summon on his passing a 
nearer kinsman of Naomi, and then a 
number of '' grave and reverend seigneurs '* 
who should judge the case. The trans- 
action is intensely interesting, not only on 
account of its connection with Ruth's story, 
but as an illustration of the primitive 
manner in which justice was administered 
in those early times. The chapter in which 
the event is recorded has been fitly called 
" a veritable cabinet of curiosities." When 
the *' nameless kinsman" had refused to 
act the part of goel, which he did from 
certain interested motives, Boaz accepted the 
responsibility ; whereupon the elders, to use 
a modern phrase, ** wished him much 
happiness," and prayed that the Lord 
would make his house like the house of 
Tharez, whom Tamarbare unto Judah — that 
was, that his posterity might be numerous 
and happy. 

In the character of Boaz we see the 
pledge and guarantee of a happy future for 
Euth when she should become his wife. 

I am conscious that only venerable looks 
and grave aspect, with the burden of many 
years* experience resting upon my shoulders, 



could warrant me in giving advice to my 
fur young readers on so interesting a theme 
as getting married. Though none of these 
qualifications are mine, I cannot resist the 
temptation to say just here. Never enter 
into any engagement that does not give the 
promise that there will be in the com- 
panion of your future life the traits of 
character which shine forth so resplendently 
in the conduct of Boaz. He was pious; 
mark his salutation of tHe workmen in the 
harvest field. He was generous ; note his 
direction with regard to the " stranger *' 
reaping in his field. He had respect for the 
feelings of others ; he would not mock Euth's 
poverty by an ostentatious bestowal of his 
gifts. He was honourable in the fulfilment 
of his pledge to redeem the name and in- 
heritance of his impoverished kinswoman ; 
and last, what in this practical age is of some 
importance, he had the means of supplying 
all her wants. ^* Love in a cottage " looks 
very nice in poetry, but there is just the 
risk that when the wolf of poverty walks in 
at the door, the dove of affection may fly 
out at the window. However, wiihout 
insisting upon this last qualification, these 
are the principles which can make happy 
homes, happy husbands and wives, and 
happy children ; they have the promise of 
the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come. 



-♦o*^ 
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LEANER. 




AY I follow your reapers, master. 
And glean in your fields to-day ? 
The sickles are cutting the golden grain : 
Let the little gleaner stay. 

'* I saw your fields of waving com, 
Yellow as shining gold. 
And I knew yon would let the maiden come, 
To glean from Hb wealth untold,'» 



So the master said to the maiden young, 
*' Go, glean in my fields to-day. 

And gather whatever the reapers leave. 
And carry it all away." 

And at evening the gleaner maiden, 

With her sack of golden grain, 
ioid a little sheaf on her shoulder laid, 
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And she said in her low, sweet accents, 
** May the Lord be kind to thee 

In the day of thy need, master. 
As thy heart has been to me." 

And then in the dewy evening time, 
And bearing her burden bright, 

The sack of grain and the golden sheaf, 
Game the gleaner home that night. 

And the mother opened the Bible, 
And read her the story true 

Of the beautiful Euth, the gleaner fair 
(The tale that is ever new). 



Who gleaned in the fields of Bethlehem 

In the barley-harvest time, 
And the honour her noble kinsman paid— 

All told in the Book Divine. 

And from Buth and her noble kinsman 
Did David's line descend, [Christ, 

And from thence came our Saviour Jesus 
Whose kingdom is without end. 

May the Lord bless our gleaner maiden. 
And fill her with heavenly love, 

And gather her in at the harvest time 
With His golden sheaves above. 



-^•0*0- 
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THE CLERGYMAN 

^^ALES is a notable country, and being 
a part of the dominions of our be- 
loved Queen deserves to be better known by 
the bulk of English people than it seems to 
be. Its scenery is very picturesque and 
romantic, and the large production of coal 
and iron for which Wales has long been 
distinguished has greatly increased the 
wealth and comfort of the people of many 
nations. 

The people of Wales, in general, treat 
the Bible and reUgion with great respect ; 
the majority of them are Nonconformists, 
preferring to attend chapels and services 
not in connection with the Established 
Church. 

Wales, both North and South, has given 
birth to many learned, noble-minded, and 
godly men. About many of these, however, 
English people know but little ; this arises 
partly from the strangeness to us of the 
Welsh language, in which their histories 
have been written, and in which they them- 
selves wrote and spoke. A short account of 
one of those prominent men will, I hope, 



AND THE GOAT. 

Hive, and in reading it the suitability of 
the title with which I have headed it will 
be made clear. 

Bees Pritchard (for that was his name) 
was born of respectable parents, about the 
year 1575, in Llandovery, a small but beau- 
tiful town, situate amidst rich meadows, 
in Carmarthenshire, South Wales. Being 
intended for the ministry of the Established 
Church, his parents sent him at the age of 
eighteen to Oxford. At College, however, 
he led a very fast life, being, it would seem, 
a ringleader of dissipated young men, but 
notwithstanding this (the authorities of the 
Church not being so strict then ad they 
have become since), he was made vicar of 
his native parish after completing his 
studies. At that time drunkenness was 
shamelessly indulged in by men of even 
high position, and this clergyman was such 
a terrible victim to it that he was frequently 
trundled home from the tavern in a wheel- 
barrow, his parishioners scornfully saying 
of him, " Bad as we are, we are nai ^k^ Vj^ 

aB ^e ^QXBOIkv 



intereBt the readers of the Sukwly School \ H&^^^>0"^«^«t>i'si:^«ctfss^^^ 
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change, his conversion being brought about 
in a remarkable manner. 

The people of the tavern which he 
frequented had a he-goat, with which their 
wretched customers made for themselves 
sport. One day Bees Fritchard, whilst 
indulging in his cups, called the goat to 
him, and offered it drink. The poor animal 
having drank greedily, became intoxicated, 
fell upon the floor, and lay there quivering, 
to the great delight of the senseless clergy- 
man, who made its drunkenness a matter 
of jest to his pot companions. They, how- 
ever, instead of joining in those jests, were 
horrorstruck at the conduct of the man who 
should have been to them a pattern of good- 
ness. Pritchard became himself intoxicated, 
and was borne home in the usual manner. 

For a day or two he was fearfully ill ; at 
length he repaired once more to the public- 
house, and sat down to the foaming tankard. 
The goat being near him again, he held his 
tankard to its mouth, expecting the same 
results to the animal as before. The goat, 
however, this time turned away in disgust, 
and hurried out of the room. The effect upon 
the clergyman was electrical. " My God," he 
said to himself, ** is this poor dumb creature 
wiser than I am ? Tes, surely ! for having 
once experienced the wretched consequences 
of intoxication, it refuses to be drunk again ; 
whilst I, after experiencing a hundred times 
the filthiness and misery of drunkenness, 
still persist in debasing myself below the 
condition of the beast. If I persist in this 
conduct, what have I to expect but wretched- 
ness and contempt in this world, and eternal 
perdition in the next ? I will become a new 
man ; the goat has taught me a lesson ; '' 
and smashing his pipe on the table, and 
leaving his tankard untasted, he went home, 
prayed, repented, became reconciled to God 
through the merits of the Saviour, and gave 
ample evidence ot being an altered man. 
For upwards ot thirty years after laia 
conversion be preached the inestima^Ae 



efficacy of Christ's atonement in a manner 
more powerful than it had ever before been 
heard in that part of Wales, and following 
up his preaching by earnest and devoted 
pastoral work, and the ever deepening 
influence of a godly life, he became eminent 
for the wondrous good effected through his 
instrumentality. He proved himself also to 
be a poet of no mean order, his pieces 
being after his death published in a volume 
entitled '* Canywll y Cymry," or **The 
Candle of the Welshman," — ^I suppose for 
the light which they threw upon the sub- 
jects of which they treated, or as a compli- 
ment to the talent which they displayed. 
The title of the book afterwards became fixed 
on the good man himself, to show that the 
Welsh Christians deemed him, after his con- 
version, to have been a light shining in a 
dark place, guiding souls into the way of 
truth and peace. 

This short history teaches us how fearfully 
degraded a man may become if he gives 
himself to the intoxicating cup. It also 
teaches us what a great blessing a person 
may be to himself and others when under 
the saving grace of God he stirs up the 
gifts that are in him. May you, young 
people, flee from all temptation, and yield 
yourselves early to Christ and His noble 
work. 

One of the poetical pieces of this good 
man, enforcing a lesson which I hope all will 
remember, may be given here — that is the 
English translation of it, which perhaps 
tones down a little the force and fire of 
Welsh poetry. It is entitled — 

"GOD IS BETTER THAN ALL." 

God's better than heaven, or aught therein, 
Than the earth, or aught we there can win, 
Better than the world or its wealth to me — 
God's better than all that is, or can be. 

Better than father, or mother, or nurse ; 
Better than riches, oft proving a curse ; 
'&q\^t ^«sv'^^a3^(2!cA., QT ISaxy even — 
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If Gkxl for thy portion thou hast ta*en, 
There's Christ to support thee in every pain, 
The world to respect thee thou wilt gain, 
To fear thee the fiend and all his train. 

Of the best of portions thou choice didst make, 
When thou the High God to thyself didst take — 
A portion which none from thy grasp can rend, 
Whilst the sun and the moon on their course shall 
wend. 



When the sun grows dark, and the moon turns red. 
When the stars shall drop and millions dread. 
When the earth shall yaaish with its pomps in fire, 
Thy portion stUl shall remain entire. 

Then let not thy heart, thou distressed, complain ! 
A hold on thy portion firm maint>aiTi : 
Thou didst choose the best portion ; again I say, 
Resign it not tiU thy dying day. 

Bristol, S. Beavan. 



-^••o*^ 



She Cottage ^oor. 




^T is a pleasant, gladdening sight, 
An English cottage door^ 
When with sweet bossy roses white 
'Tis broidered o'er. 

A blue-eyed girl with flaxen hair 

Is sitting in the sun, 
Stroking her fondled spaniel fair, 
Her petted one. 

The blackbird in his wicker cage 

Beside the window sings ; 
With his bold note and vocal rage 
The welkin rings. 



The fussy hen with anxious eye 
Her rambUng brood attends ; 
To the fresh breeze that passes by 
The tulip bends. 

Within, upon the red-brick floor. 

The prideful clock is seen ; 
The Bible, " Pilgrim,'' all the store 
Of books, I ween. 

My friend, God's blessing on your cot : 

Still those two volumes prize ; 
'Tis they have beautified your lot. 
And made you wise. 

S. W. Pabtridge. 



■«>»^ 






APPY 

^HB Apostle John, whom the Blessed 
Saviour loved so well that He would 
have him sitting by His side at meals, used 
to urge the members of the Church to 
mutual charity and forbearance. *' Little 
children, love one another," was his 
favourite exhortation. Our engraving of 
**the happy family" reveals a home in 
which sweet influences are felt. It is said 
that a gentleman of Marseilles, named 
Bemonsat, shortly before his death desired 
that his nimierous family might be assem- 
bled about his bed. He acknowledged the 
delight which his children had afforded him 
by their affection and attachment, and es- 
pecially bj the tender love which they bore 



OME 



IFE. 



to one another. " But," continued he, ** I 
have a secret to disclose which will remove 
one of you from this circle. So long as I 
had any hopes of living I kept it from you, 
but I dare not violate your rights in the 
division of the property which I leave you. 
One of you is only an adopted child, the 
child of the nurse at whose breast my own 
chHd died. ShaU I name that child?" 
** No, no," said they with one accord, ** let 
us all continue to be brothers and sis- 
ters." 

Happy the home where true love is the 
ally of natural relationahii^^ ^s^^^^i^^t.^ ^"^^^ 
mem\>et oi ^^^lov^^'^^ ^^sjdj^s^ ^^^^'^N^^ 
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all shedding tears of joy. Tliis was the 
proudest, if not the happiest, day in their 
lives. 

Testimonials and presentations were sent 
from the Church and Sunday-school ex- 
pressing the esteem in which he was held, 
and praying for his temporal and spiritual 
welfare. 

John having met with such unlooked-for 
prosperity showed his gratitude to God by 
sending roimd to all his aged and poor 
friends an extra donation to increase their 
comfort. ** Blessed is he that oonsidereth 
the poor," and the blessings of the poor 
were showered upon him. 

When the meeting at Mr. Sinclair's broke 



up the friends were asked to join in prayer, 
so that the events of the day might have 
the Divine blessing attached to them. This 
was the first ** prayer-meeting " ever held 
in Mr. Sinclair's house, but he had resolved 
to " arise and go to his Father," and that 
Father, whom he had so long forgotten, 
extended His loving arms, brought him into 
the household of faith, and made him *'heir 
to an inheritance that is incorraptible, on- 
defiled, and that fadeth not away." 

Thus, while the Binclairs had given tem- 
poral good to the DawsonSy the Dawsons 
were the instruments, in God's hands, of 
bestowing upon the Sinclairs the ** true 
riches," 



CHAPTER XIV. 



The Terms of 

to 

When the Dawsons arrived at home they 
assembled for prayer and thanksgiving 
for the mercies God had bestowed upon 
them, after which the partnership deed 
was opened and read. The contents set 
forth that John was to be a partner, and 
that his share of the profits was to be to 
the extent of one-third ; at the end of nine 
years, or when John entered upon his 
thirtieth year, he was to become a partner 
on equal terms with Mr. Sinclair, and re- 
ceive one-half the net profits of the busi- 
ness. 

" Father," said John, ** I cannot believe 
it ; if I were not conscious of being awake 
I should surely think I was dreaming. I 
shall remain in doubt of its reality until I 
have it fully confirmed to my senses by the 
light of day. We had better go to rest ; 
we must all be quite exhausted ; at least I 
am." And so they retired. 

The next morning John found the matter 
was not a dream, but a sober fact.. But 
tbongb Mb Benaea were convinced his feel- 
I'ngs were not composed; he. fttiU ieU ^\i»i\» 
^'^ reward wfka out of all proporiion \.o 



Pabtnebship. 

his deserts. This thought agitated him 
considerably, and he seriously hesitated 
whether he ought not to decline the offer, 
at least for the present. With these thoughts 
in his mind he, in company with his father, 
left home to pay a visit to Mr. Sinclair, at 
the ofi&ce. 

Mr. Sinclair was there before them. The 
greeting was cordial. 

•* So you have come with your son to 
witness the signatureS| Mr. Dawson 2 " said 
Mr. Sinclair. 

''Oh no, sir," said John; ''father has 
come with me because we both think your 
kindness is greatly in excess of my merit, 
and we wish to suggest that the signing of 
the document should be delayed." 

"Five years ago, Mr. Sinclair, I was in 
this office/' remarked Mr. Dawson. "I 
little thought then what would be the nature 
of my next visit ; but you must excuse me 
saying I think your offer to my son oug^t 
to be modified." 

"Mr, Dawson," said Mr^ Sindair, "if I 
^Qs^uotV-^T^tiadedtiiiat John meociteditiie 
'^f>^S^QiU)\ ^^-^Q^Ti^V^^ ^^s& ii to llilD* 
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I find myself unequal to the task of man- 
aging the business alone, and besides, I want 
more relaxation. There is no one but John 
in whom I can so folly confide, and his 
being a partner will clothe him with greater 
authority, and thus he will have more 
control over the employS*. It is my wish 
that the deed should be completed, and if 
you will accompany me we will go at once 



• to the solicitor's office and sign the docu- 

j ment in his presence." 

Mr. Dawson and John's scruples being 
thus oTercome, they went together and com- 
pleted the partnership, and John was 

J legally installed into the position of em- 

I ployer and part proprietor of the extensiye 
business of Mr. Sinclair, manufacturer and 

' merchant, Pilnington. 



-^•o*^ 
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OHN 



OHN, eldest son of Joseph and Ann 
HowABD, was bom at Hayfield, Derby- 
shire, April 14th, 1862. Trained under the 
fostering care of pious parents, it is not 
surprising that from his tenderest years he 
was the subject of the gentle influences of 
the Holy Spirit. During a season of 
gracious visitation, under an address given 
by the Rev. J. Perritt, from the figure 
«* Whither Bound," the word fell with power 
upon his heart. Convinced of sin, and peni- 
tent before God, he cried for mercy. That 
cry was heard ; through the power of faith 
he was able to rejoice in a sense of sin 
forgiven. At once he joined the Church, 
and until the day of his death continued 
one of its devoted and consistent members. 
Fruit of his conversion soon appeared; he 
became an anxious inquirer after truth, 
kept a Bible at the workshop, and when he 
had a few leisure moments he searched the 
sacred volume, and treasured up its sayings 
in his heart. He was a bud of promise, 
and if his life had been spared he would 
doubtless have risen up to great usefulness, 
but it pleased the Lord to call him while 
young. 

His faithful and much-loved Sunday* 
school teacher writes : *' John Howard was a 
scholar in my class ; he paid great attention 
to what was read and said by his teacher, 
and took in the spirit of the word." 




OWARD. 



He was an alto singer in the choir, and 
as such was punctual and diligent. In 
John we have also lost a very efficient 
reciter. In the last piece that he took part, 
he indeed made the people feel that 
** Honesty is the best policy." 

I visited him when sick, and put the 
question as to whether he would like to get 
better again — rather an unreasonable one, 
when I considered him a youth so interest- 
ing, so much loved, and life with all its 
enjoyments before him; but he met my 
question with brave, manly, and Christian 
fortitude, and said he had settled that 
matter on the Thursday (this being on the 
Saturday) ; he had put his life and times in 
the Lord's hands, and whatever He saw 
best, whether getting better or not, he could 
say, ** Thy will be done." I certainly felt 
that he was resigned, because the Lord's 
presence was there, and I thought if the 
infidel could feel vdiat I felt, then he would 
have known whether religion was a cunning- 
ingly devised fable ; whether there was any 
hereafter or not, or death was an eternal 
sleep. His sufferings were intense, but he 
said the Lord was very near to him. I 
told him the Lord, his helper, neither 
slumbered nor slept, and He would hear 
his cries in the night as well as in the 
day, and would send him heb^. H& ^^sA^ 
*' Teacher, \\x«te\a ^^^^<5^^«t^.wSi.'^-i'^^ 
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will turn to the 121st Psalm yon will find 
that Terse ; it has given me a great deal of 
comfort" He was very much concerned 
about the scholars in the class ; he sent for 
them, and tried to persuade them to give 
their hearts to God. The organist went to 
see him, when we were practising the sing- 
ing for the school anniversary, and he said, 
** I shall hear nicer singing than that in 
heaven." Once or twice his leader met the 
class in his bed-room. While singing, — 

*^ Jean, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy boaom fly," 

the scene was so affecting that the members 
broke down ; but John kept on singing, and 
his voice seemed the loudest and sweetest 
in the whole company. It was a memorable 
season, never to be forgotten. At one of 
these seasons he asked the members to sing 
''A Home in Heaven." His leader was 
always pleased with the clearness of his 
New MilUy near Stockport, 



experience. When his minister asked him 
how he felt, he said, ** I am praying for the 
Lord to give me grace, that I may be fully 
resigned to His will/' On another occasion 
he said, '' I fed Christ to be precious." It 
was a pleasure to visit him, to see his calm 
and quiet resignation, and his unwavering 
confidence in God. His sufferings continue 
ing to be very severe, he asked his father to 
pray for the Lord to release him. As long 
as he had breath he kept on praying, 
** Come, Lord Jesus, and come quickly.*' 
On Wednesday, May 15th, he peaceftdly 
passed away to his rest, aged 16 years. 
His remains were interred in Hayfidd 
Cemetery on the Saturday following, and a 
considerable nimiber of teachers and 
scholars connected with Bethel Sunday- 
school attended the funeral. May multi- 
tudes be led to follow him, as he followed 
Christ I 



John Colunos. 
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Things which ^od 

I. — God Hating. 




fATES. 




OLOMON tells us that ^* six things doth 
the Lord hate ; yea, seven are an 
abomination unto Him." Perhaps, my 
yoimg friends, you already know what these 
evil things are; you may have read the 
verses in the Book of Proverbs which speak 
of these things, and your parents or teachers 
may have warned you against them. But 
if not, I hope you will search out the place 
where they are written, and commit the 
whole of the verses to memory ; for having 
GoiTs word in our minds is a great barrier 
to sin, 

Salomon knew, through the Divine wis- 
dom which was in him, that God must be 
displeased with everything that is evil. 
He knew that God is good and just and 
pare, and all that is selfish, unjust, and 
unholy is so unlike Him that He muB\. Knte 



it. You may think, my young friends, that 
** hate ** is a very strong word, and you may 
have been taught that you must not hate 
anyone ; and this is quite true. Hate is a 
strong word, and it is used here to express 
the strong feeling which God has against 
these seven evil things, of which I am about 
to write ; and we should not hate anyone, 
however wicked or injurious he may be, 
for Jesus has told us to love our enemies, 
to bless them that curse us, and pray for 
them that despitefully use us ; but while 
this is required of us, we may hate their sins. 
And this is how it is with God. He loves 
all of us, however sinful we may be, but He 
hates the evil that clings to us, and mars 
us. He would have us as beautiful in 
goodness as He is Himself. All our ill- 
\ \.^m'^«^, 'SRxonev^ feelings, and impure 
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thoughts hinder the beauty which God 
is striying to create in us. He wants to 
make us like Himself, and our sins hinder 
His work, and that is why He hates them. 
If you were painting a picture, and after 
having blended the colours together, and 
carefully worked at it until you had made 
it Tery beautiful, an ugly slimy reptile were 
to crawl over it and spoil all your work, how 
displeased you would be ! How quickly you 
would try to remove it ! What a strong 
feeling of repugnance would be awakened 
within you ! This is, in some measure, 
how God feels about the evil things that 
spoil our moral loveliness. He would 
destroy them utterly. It is not too much to 
say that He hates them. 

Perhaps you will gain this thought of God 
best from the following little poem : — 

'' A little boy once owned a flower most rare, 
Which, day by day, he watched with loving 

care. 
He saw its beauties gradually unfold. 
And glisten in the light with grace untold ; 
It filled the air around with odours sweet, 
like incense burning at an angel's feet. 
It was a lovely thing of gfold and blue, 
And spangled o'er with stars of scarlet hue ; 
A joy it was to him who watched, to see 
This flower disclose its sweets so plenteously ; 
He often gazed upon it with a strange delight, 
And with its beauty fed his willing sight. 
* I'U wear that flower,* said he, * upon my breast. 
And then by all its worth shall be conf est ; 
Its glories shall be seen by many eyes, 
And aU who see shall gaze with glad surprise.' 



He stooped one mom his treasure to secure. 
That all day long he might, with pleasure pure. 
Wear on his breast this work of Gk>d so fair 
Which he had tended long with watchful care. 
Why does he backward start with sad amaze P 
Why is his face with anger aU ablaze ? 
What does he dash away with bitter heat. 
What tread to nothing with his eager feet ? 
A slug had crawled upon his lovely flower. 
And fed upon it in the twilight hour. 
And covered o'er its sweetness with its slime. 
And spoUed its beauty in its glowing prime. 

* This odious thing,' he cried, < I hate to see ; 
I'll spare it not ; I'U crush it utterly.* 

< My boy ! ' a gentle voice behind him spoke, 

* A lesson learn from this, your withered hope — 
To hate your sins ; for they, like that foul thing, 
Pollute your soul, and to your nature cling. 
You are Grod's flower, unfolding every hour 
An inward gfoodness, by His gracious power. 
But if you let the slugs of evil crawl 

In slimy loathsomeness upon your soul, 
You disappoint His hope that you may be 
A flower upon His heart eternally.' " 

Yes, my young friends, every evil dis- 
position that you cherish is Hke that slug ; 
and God would have you feel towards all 
false and wrong thing as that little boy 
felt. Yea, God would even have you feel 
as He does towards evil. He would have 
you hate it. And if you ask Him, He will 
breathe into your hearts His own pure 
Spirit, that you may be able, even with your 
sinful natures, to turn away from evil, 
because you hate it. If we love God we 
shall hate what He hates. And to become 
like God in this is to be saved from siu. 

W. 0. LlI*LEY. 



■<*oo- 



ONES IN THE 



ODY. 



low many bones have I in my whole 
^ body, mother ? " asked Charlie, one 
day. 

Charlie was washing his hands at that 
jnoment, and as he washed them he kept 
opening and shutting ihem, and twisting 
them about in all sorts of ways ; and as he 



did this he couldn't help seeing that the 
hand was not one single piece, but was 
made up of a good many pieces. And from 
that he began to feel his head and body, and 
to look at his feet and his legs, and he saw 
that he was made u^g ol IsiAia^^iRwe^v 
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you," answered his mother. ** Will you try 
and remember ? " 

** Yes, 'm, indeed I will," said he. "Just 
let me see if I can guess — as many as fifty, 
I do belieTe." 

'< More than that, my son ; two hundred 
and eight." 

''Two himdred and eight I I can hardly 
believe it. There*s one great round one for 
my head, and " 



'< Stop, my dear. Instead of that great 

$HE $IBED 



round one, it takes thirty sniall bones to 
make a head. Then theire are fifty-four in 
the body, thirty-two Irom the shoulder to 
the finger-tips, and thirty from the thigh to 
the ends of the toes. The hand is a xhost 
wonderful little machine, and so is the fimt. 
See how you can move them about. I hojie 
you will never lei your hand or foot, or ftnjr 
other part of this body, which God hiiB sd 
wonderfully and beaut^oHy naade, be ^&kA 
to comtnit sin." 



>^LD -Q^OMAN. 




Ihebe was an old woman called nothing 

at all. 

Who lived in a house called Nottingham 
Hall, 
And she had six children, both girls and boys, 
Who owned such a lot of beautiful toys. 

Now this old woman's children they had no 
names, 
But theylovedtoplay at frolicsome games j 



And would tumble and shout, and firelio 

about, 
Until the old woman was %uite worn out. 

One day she sent them, all tidy and clean, 
To play together on Groose-gather Careen ; 

She was glad to get rid of both them and 
their toys. 
And wished for an end of ghrls and t^y^. 

Heckmondwike, JtttiY ^tAt. 



•^UZZLES. 




Ihe answers to the puzzles for August 
are — Table, £1 ; chair, 10s. ; and Ck)t- 
tager. 

The following are the names of those 
who have sent both answers : — M. 0. Brooks, 

C. S.' Butterworth, T. Dale, F. S. Fumiss, 
A. J. Haynes, L. J. Baker, J. Butterworth, 

D. G. Ohnton, W. H. Holden, C. W. Hey- 
wood, B. lUingworth, E. Meadowcroft, L. 
Meadowcroft, A. M. Olds, J. Smedley, T. 

E. Wakefield, W. H. Whitworth. 

The following are the names of those 
who have sent one answer : — M. E. Barker, 
S. S. Barker, M. E. Clegg, W. E. Menhin- 
niok, S. Pickles, J. Selby. 

T. — A Charade. 
My first is gathered in the fields 
In early taaiumn time ; 



My second forms a garden fence, 
O'er Which you mtfst riot elhnb : 

Complete, 1 give a home to people iiiict ind 
brave. 

In safety though around Atlantie'fl waters 
rave. 

: II. — Arithmetic. 

What is the cost of 19 lbs. 8 oz. 12 dwi 
8 grs., at £4 4s. 6d. per oz. ? 



Letters for the Editor to be 

Eev. B. O&AT^ ': ^ 

HudderafieUi 

London : T. Nett^ton, MeibodkiFfM 
Boc^room, 119, SalMbory-s^.^ FlMNb. 
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BUST. 




iHE dog has been a domestic animal from 
a very early period. The earliest allu- 
sions to it are in the books of Moses, but 
they correspond with the dislike still enter- 
tained for it by many of the nations of 
Southern Asia. 

Anecdotes illustrating the instincts and 
affections of dogs are familiar to everyone, 
and form one of the most pleasing parts of 
many a book of natural history. 

An interesting and pathetic story is told 
of a Frenchman, who, having some money 
due to him in a neighbouring village, set 
out on horseback, accompanied by his dog, 
on purpose to receive it. Having finished 
the business, he tied the money before him 
on his horse, and started on his return 
home. After riding some miles the mer- 
chant alighted to rest himself under a tree ; 
and taking the bag of money in his hand, 
laid it down by his side, and, on re-mount- 
ing, forgot it. 

The dog, perceiving this, ran to fetch the 
bag, but it was too heavy for him to drag 
along. He then ran back to his master, 
and by whining, barking, and howling, 
endeavoured to remind him of his mistake. 
The merchant did not understand him ; but 
the faithful creature persevered in his 
efforts, and after trying to stop the horse 
in vain, at last began to bite his heels. 

The merchant, absorbed in deep thought 
as he rode along, and wholly forgetful of 
his bag of money, began to think the dog 
was mad. Full of this suspicion, in cross- 
ing a brook he turned back to see if the 
dog would drink. But the faithful animal, 
too intent on his master^s business to think 
of himself, continued to bark and bite more 
FioJently than before. 

His master, assured that his dog was 
nind, with great reluctance and giie!, 



grasped a pistol, and, with a trembling 
hand, took aim at his faithful servant. 
The poor animal fell, wounded, and the 
merchant, unable to bear the sight, turned 
away in agony. Still, however, the money 
never entered his mind. He only thought 
of his poor dog, and tried to console him- 
self wiih the reflection that he had pre- 
vented a greater evil by despatching a mad 
animal, than he had suffered a calamity by 
his loss. But such thoughts gave him 
little satisfaction. '' I am most unfortu- 
nate," said he to himself; ''I would rather 
have lost my money than my dog.'* Say- 
ing this, he stretched out his hand to grasp 
the treasure. It was missing. In a moment 
his eyes were opened, and he instantly 
turned his horse and reached the place 
where the faithful animal had met his fate, 
but in vain did he look for his dog. At 
last he arrived at the spot where he had 
left his money. But what were his sensa- 
tions ? The poor dog, unable to follow his 
dear but mistaken master, had determined 
to give his last moments to his service, and 
had crawled in agony to the forgotten bag, 
where he now lay. After casting a look of 
kindness on his master and licking the 
hand that was fondling him in deep regret, 
he closed his eyes in death. 

This is but one of scores of incidents 
which speak so powerfully of the affec- 
tionate and loyal nature of the dog, which, 
we are glad to say, is not always exhibited 
in such painful instances as the foregoing. 

An amusing anecdote is related of a 
retriever called ** Jemmy." At night he is 
brought into the house, and as soon as he 
comes in, expects a piece of bread to be 
given him. One night his owners were 
longer than usual in giving *' Jemmy "his 
'^fe\QiQtCk^ \«t^, ^TA\va \iecame very restless. 
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Wlien he was not disposed to wait any 
longer, he went to a table and took, not 
what he wanted, but a knife by the handle, 
and pat it on the mistress's knee, as much 
as to say, ^'Here*s the knife, and I'd bring 
you the loaf if I dared.'* He had never 
been taught to do this, but as it answered 
so well then, he has done it many a time 
since. 

Certain kinds of dogs, the Newfoundland 
especially, are noted for the wonderful ways 
in which they find things which have been 
lost. Two gentlemen, while walking in a 
wood, were discussing this feature, when 
one of them, who had his dog with him, 



agreed to leave his gloves in the wood, un- 
perceived by the dog, and afterwards to 
send him back to find them. When they 
were on their way home, about two or three 
miles distant ^om the road, the dog*8 
master said to him, ^' I have left my gloves 
in the wood ; go back for them." 

The intelligent creature set off at once, 
and in a very short time after his master 
reached home, the dog made his appear- 
ance with the gloves in his mouth. 

Sir Edwin Landseer, by his famous pic- 
tures, has done much to improve the treat- 
ment of these faithful animals, of whom 
he is properly called the friend. F. 
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BT MABOABET HAMMOND ECKEBSON. 



^ES, their party — Flossy 's and Bossy's, 
two little girls whom I knew well not 
many years ago. Flossy was bright and 
active, with a laughing face and flowing 
curls, and a tongue that would go chatter, 
chatter. As for Bossy, she was a demure 
little midget, who willingly let her sister do 
her share of the talking, but who, never- 
theless, kept up a prodigious thinking. 
Their father was a minister in a quiet 
country town, and their mother was the 
very best mother who ever lived. At least 
they said so, and they must have known. 
The parsonage was a large three-story house, 
originally built for a boarding-house, but 
which, for some reason or other, the church 
had bought, perhaps to give their pastor 
plenty of study room. But big as it was, it 
was not one whit too much so for Bossy and 
Flossy to enjoy themselves in. They had 
two play-rooms for their very own in the 
third story, and not thinking those enough 
they also appropriated a large shed and a 
kitchen in the back yard. So they played 
happily together, and were as care-free and 



contented as it was possible for children 
to be. 

Up to the time that Flossy was seven and 
Bossy six, they had never yet been sent to 
school ; but please don't think that on that 
account they were wholly unlettered. Their 
parents taught them at home, and Flossy 
was so smart that at six she stiidied Latin 
with a class of big boys. Poor Bossy was 
not near so apt as her sister, and only read 
English. She was a great reader, though, 
and had rather odd tastes in the literary 
line. She was fond of poring over * * Tupper's 
Proverbial Philosophy." I cannot tell you 
at this space of time what she managed to 
understand of it, and I don't know that she 
could have told you then. One day a 
stranger came and started an academy in 
the church basement. Floss and Boss used 
to play there too, and he wanted the minister 
to send his little girls. So he sent them. 
Poor Bossy nearly broke her heart over it ; 
she had never been away from father and 
mother before^ asid. ^\\!^ ^^^ ^^ ^^«^ ^>2^^ 
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was a torture to her. When called up in her 
classes she did not give much evidence of 
having read Tapper. She could not even 
tell how much five and four made ; failed 
disgracefully with the multiplication-table 
(arithmetic was always her weak point), and 
was even unable to say that Bossy was a 
proper name! During the first days she 
never failed to be sent to her seat in disgrace, 
and shed enough sorrowful tears to fill a 
bottle. 

Flossy — well, she liked school. The new- 
ness and oddness of it, the frolicsome boys 
and girls, even the bearded teacher, couldn't 
make her tremble or make one slip in her 
lessons. Although only seven, Floss felt 
three times that, and had a foolish desire to 
go with all the big girls. She decidedly cut 
all those of her own age, and spoke of Bossy 
in a venerable way as ** my little sister.'* 
Bose Bell, one of the old girls, as Floss 
called her — she was twelve orjthirteen — was 
very sociable with Flossy. She condescended 
to eat all the cake she brought for luncheon, 
accepted without a demur all the playthings 
the generous child besought her to take, 
and made the veriest, willing little fag of 
her that ever was. It was rather funny 
Flossy couldn't see it; but a person can 
even study Latin and yet not be favoured 
with a very keen insight into human nature. 

** Floss," said Bose, one day, as they sat 
alone on the church steps, ** you ought to 
have a pariy." 

** Me, Bose!" 

** Yes, you. Joe Eaton has had one, and 
Mary Jones and I ; now it's your turn. You 
are the minister's daughter, and it is ex- 
pected of you." 

*• Bossy," said Flossy that night, after 
mamma had heard their prayers and tenderly 
kissed ^them good-night, ** I've got some- 
thing surprising to teU you — something 
joall be glad for; and you must promise 
me certain sure never to teU." 
''Certain sure, Flossy." 



\ 



" Well, Boss, I'm going to give a party. 
That is, you and I are." 

" Oh, Floss !" 

**Yes, you see everybody else has had 
them, and we ought to, because we are the 
minister's daughters, and our house is the 
biggest. Mother will let us have a fruit- 
cake ; she has got a big one not cut, left 
from the donation-party. She'll let us have 
it, I suppose. It'll be splendid." 

" Why, Floss, ain'tmother good to let us!" 

" S — h, Bossy, mother don't know it. She 
wouldn't let us have one. So I'm going to 
have it, and not ask her. She won't mind 
it when it's over. We'll have a splendid 
time!" 

" Flossy," cried the Httle sister ; *< can't 
I tell mother, just a little ? I never knew a 
thing mother didn't know. I don't want a 
party. 'It ain't mine." 

"Yes, it is. Bossy Hammet — ^yours and 
mine ; and I ain't going to invite any little 
girls of your age for you to play with either. 
I only associate with old girls." 

Dear, dear! If Flossy and Bossy had 
only done differently, I should not have to 
chronicle this the story of their wrong- 
doing, — if Flossy had not so willingly 
suffered Bose to influence her against her 
better nature, and if Bossy had only not 
been so tractable in her stronger-willed 
sister's hands. Thursday came at last. 
Somehow it had been a very long and hard 
week for the children. Their hearts kept 
growing as heavy as lead. ** The way of 
the transgressor is hard." They began now 
to understand the text papa preached from 
the other Sunday. 

That afternoon, after school, they did not 
dare ask their busy mother for their best 
dresses, so Floss determined to make a grand 
and original toilet herself. Mother was 
occupied caring for her guests, and the 
children were left to their own devices. 
T\i^'^^^'![ii\v.^-stairs to the store-room, where 
's^ei^ \»^o QTt ^Jkl^^ ^3^ \»TV£s^^« la one were 
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a couple of quaint, old-fashioned waists. 
The material was silk, and therefore in 
Plossy's eyes the style and fit made no 
differenca Quality was the prime requisite. 
She put Bossy into one of them, without 
stopping to take off her dress ; pinned and 
hooked and pulled it down, till she was the 
funniest figure you ever saw. Then she 
plastered her curls down the sides of her 
face, and stepping back surveyed her work 
with pride. ** You look so beautiful, Boss 1" 

**Do I?'' said homely little Bossy, 
satisfied. ** Now you fix, Floss.*' 

They grew quiet engrossed, and almost 
forgot the party. 

" Your waist is very fat," said Bossy. 
*' Can't you swell out a little ?'* Floss puffed 
in vain. 

** Never mind it," she said, '* it's silk. 
You must lap it over, as I did yours. Pin 
it over, and now help me turn these sleeves 
in. They come down over my hands. 
Mother's arms are a little longer than mine. 
Now, Boss, don't I look beautiful ?" 

** Y-e-s," said her httle sister, dubiously. 

Hand in hand they stole downstairs, past 
the second floor, where in the sitting-room 
the quilting-party was gathered, and went 
on down to the basement. Here were two 
large rooms, the kitchen and study, sepa- 
rated by a hall, and here their party was 
to be held. They went into the study and 
sat silently down. 

** I feel so bad, Flossy," said Bossy, trying 
very hard to keep back the tears. ** I can't 
tell how I feel." 

The twilight shadows gathered slowly. 
Things began to look uncanny in the dusk. 
Floss lit the study-table lamp. There came 
a rap at the outer door, causing her to turn 



white to the very lips as she went to admit 
her guests. In they came, a troup of merry, 
laughing girls. And the way they shrieked 
when they saw Flossy and Bossy ! Possibly 
they did not admire silk. The minister's 
wife came downstairs as if frightened. 

**What is the matter?' she cried, and 
then she stopped, surprised. 

Flossy came timidly toward her, and cried, 
in a queer, shaking voice, *• This is our party 
mother ; I invited them 1" 

A hurt look came into the good mother's 
eyes. She stood still and pale for a moment. 
Then said — and oh, how every word sounded 
on Flossy's and Bossy's ears— -"Young 
ladies^ I am sorry to say that my daughters 
have invited you here unknown to me. 
That they could have done such a thing 
makes me sad ; but now, if you will stay on 
my invitation, I shall be pleased to entertain 
you this evening." And so the girls stayed, 
and had a nice time after all. 

But Flossy and Bossy ! To this day they 
can hardly tell how they spent that long, 
weary evening. It was a relief when the 
last member of '< their party" was gone, and 
they were free to make their heart-broken 
confession to father and mother. And they, 
seeing how truly repentant and miserable 
their little daughters were, after a long, kind 
talk, forgave them. 

" Isn't it beautiful to be forgiven ?" sighed 
Flossy between her long-drawn, sobbing 
breath, after papa and mamma had seen 
them snugly tucked in bed and given them 
more than one good-night kiss. 

"Yes," said Bossy, cuddling her tear- 
stained cheek in the pillow, '' but I think 
it's more beautiful never to do things we 
know we'll have to be forgiven for." 



"*^»0*>" 



These is a difference between remorse and penitence. Bemorse ia~^tk<^ ^c^x^s^^sssskXi^'SQL^^ 
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;hb career of Stephen Girard, a French- 
man, who became a citizen of Philadel- 
phia and the greatest of its early merchants, 
is worth recording, not only as an illustra- 
tion of what indomitable perseverance and 
industry may accomplish in the way of 
amassing money, but also as an instance 
of the good a man may accomplish in 
assisting his distressed fellow-creatures. 
His life is thus briefly sketched : — 

** Stephen Girard was bom of poor 
parents at Bordeaux, in France, in 1750, 
and consequently in early life had to 
struggle with difficulties and endure great 
privations. Driven from his home at the 
early age of ten, he went as a cabin-boy 
in a vessel bound for the West Indies. On 
the voyage he had the misfortune to lose 
one of his eyes, which subjected him to 
much ridicule on the part of his mates, and 
he became selfish and morose. He, how- 
ever, continued to follow a seafaring life in 
the American coasting trade, until by his 
industry and frugality he became part 
owner and master of a small vessel, and 
this before he was twenty years of age. In 
the year 1769 Girard quitted the seafaring 
profession, and went to Philadelphia, where 
he opened a litttle shop, stocking it with 
goods that he had brought from St. Do- 
mingo. About this time the American 
Revolution broke out, and Girard soon 
began to reap a rich harvest &om the 
American and British armies as they suc- 
cessively occupied the city. But, alas I a 
reverse came, and he lost all that he had 
accumulated. But nothing daunted, he 
began life again as a bottler of claret and 
cider, at Mount Holly, until he had saved 
money enough to return to his former trade 
between New Orleans and the West Indies. 
Hat now the tide began to flow on to ioi- 
taae. The mis/ortunes of others were \ns 



gain, for having some ships in the harbour 
of St. Domingo during the terrible massacre 
in that island in 1790, the planters sent 
their plate, money, and other valuables on 
board his vessels, in which they and 
their families were about to sail for safety, 
when they were pursued and massacred by 
the infuriated negroes, and Girard fell into 
the possession of property of considerable 
amount, and his vessels went home laden 
with valuables for which there were no 
claimants, and which he was thus left to 
take as his own. 

*' The selfishness and moroseness which 
Girard had exhibited in his early struggles 
in life now wore away, and he became a 
philanthropist of the most practical nature, 
for when, in the year 1793, a terrible plague 
of yellow fever broke out in Philadelphia 
which caused most of the inhabitants who 
were not stricken to fly for their lives, 
leaving the dying to die untended or uncared 
for, Girard during the prevalence of the 
disease was a constant attendant in the 
hospital, performing all those offices for the 
patients which their pitiable state required. 
He also took upon himself the management 
of another hospital, nearly all of the attend- 
ants of which had run away ; and for sixty 
days was the once rough sailor-boy in un- 
wearied attendance, nursing the fever- 
stricken patients with a woman's tenderness 
and cara His example encouraged others 
to assist him in his work, which was con- 
tinued until the fever abated. In the years 
1797 and 1798 the fever broke out again, 
and, as before, Girard again assisted the 
sufferers. But his philanthropy did not 
hinder his money-getting, and day by day 
he became richer and richer, until at length 
his capital accumulated so fast that he 
\>^(^Qjxv!^ ^\^^^<st \ ^sA ^Vl<^\l the American 
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in 1812, wanted a loan of Jgl, 000,000, and 
only got Je4,000, Girard undertook the entire 
loan. 

•* Having neither children nor any parti- 
cular friends when he died in the year 1881, 
he left nearly the whole of his fortune, 
£1,800,000, to charitable institutions,— 
JB400,000 of which was devoted to founding 



the Girard^ College for Orphans in the 
suburbs of Philadelphia. The rest of his 
wealth he divided among hospitals, schools, 
and other charities. Although Girard was 
a plain, uneducated man, he had great cha- 
rity in his heart, and his name will long be 
remembered as a father to the orphan and a 
benefactor to his fellow-men.*' 



■OHN ^UTTENBERG, THE •^RINTER. 




OHANNES, or John, Guttenberg is thought 
by the Germans to have invented the 
art of using movable types in printing. 

He was born in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century. His ancestors were 
patricians, who took the name of Gutten- 
berg from two estates in their possession. 
Nothing whatever is known of Gubtenberg*s 
childhood. He had resided some time in 
Strasburg, when, in the year 1486, he there 
made an agreement with Andrew Dryzehn 
and others, by which he bound himself " to 
teach them all his secret and wonderful 
arts *'; but this contract was frustrated by 
the death of Dryzehn, especially as George 
Dryzehn, a brother of Andrew, commenced 
a lawsuit with Guttenberg, which was 
decided against himself. 

It is not known when and where the first 
few trials in the art of printing were made. 
But it is certain that Guttenberg first used 
wooden types in the year 1488. About five 
years later he went back again to Mainz, 
and there in 1449 became the partner of a 
rich goldsmith named John Faust, who 
furnished the money which was necessary 
to set up a printing press, in which the 
Latin Bible was printed for the first time. 

But the partnership was dissolved in a 



few years, because when the time came for 
Guttenberg to refund the large advances 
which Faust had made, he had neither the 
power nor the will to do it, so the matter 
was brought before a court of justice, who 
decided that Faust should retain the print- 
ing press, which he did, and, together with 
Peter Schoffer, he brought it to perfection. 

With the help of a councillor of Mainz, 
Guttenberg was again enabled to set up a 
printing press, by which, it is said, he 
printed several books, and, amongst others, 
a Latin book containing psalms and collects. 

Gutlienberg's establishment existed till 
the year 1465 (three years before he died) 
in Mainz. In the year 1468 he was made 
a noble by the Elector- Archbishop. 

It is considered by Guttenberg's country- 
men quite certain tiiat he invented the art 
of printing. And, amongst others, it is 
thought so by XJlrich Zell, who first intro- 
duced the art into Cologne, although he 
admits that Guttenberg may have received 
the first hints of his invention from the 
Dutch xylography. 

It is believed by some that Guttenberg 
died on the 24th of February, 1468, though 
others think he died at the close of the 
previous year. Midoe. 
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OSEPH 

'HE Germans have the proverb, " What 
means to become a thorn is early 
sharpening ; *' and one of the proverbs of 
Solomon is to the same effect : '' Even a 
child maketh himself known in his deeds, 
whether his work be pure, and whether it 
be righi" 

These witty sayings of wise people teach 
us that we each have a distinct character 
when we are bom, and that this character is 
made known to those persons who observe 
us while we are yet young. It is the case 
ia other matters. The creeping plant soon 
shows its clinging and crawling tendency, 
but the tall larch keeps its head well up 
towards the sky from the beginning. 
Ducklings will take to the water although 
they have been hatched by the poor hen, 
who is shocked and frightened with the 
first rush of her eccentric brood into the 
pool, but chickens will avoid the stream. 
And so greed or generosity in the child 
speaks plainly of the naturally selfish or the 
benevolent man. 

But character in babyhood is not fixed 
and changeless. If it were so we should 
not be accountable. We do not praise a 
boy for doing some good thing which he 
could not help doing ; nor punish him for 
some evil which he might not avoid. And 
because we have the power to restrain a 
bad desire and to do what is right in spite 
of a tendency to do what is wrong, we are 
advised, and sent to school, and encouraged 
by rewards and commendations. This 
doing of the right by choice and determina- 
tion corrects the wrong dispositions, and 
when persisted in produces the power and 
habit of well-doing. 
Beoit,UBe our thoughts, and words, and 
actions reveal our character, we ought to 
^Jc0 notice of them. For while it is im- 
"^aut that our parents and teachers know 
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what we are naturally inclined to, it is more 
important still that we have a knowledge of 
ourselves. We can then be on our gaard, 
and by practice grow. Joseph Miller's 
father, although a city clerk, liked to have 
flowers about him, and had a strong fancy 
for the vine. So he lived in the country, 
and spent his mornings and evenings in 
attending to the little cottage-garden and 
greenhouse. Joseph was often by his side 
watching his doings, and wondering in true 
child-fashion as to the why and wherefore 
of this and that. One day his father was 
pruning the vine, and it seemed to Joseph 
to be at once cruel and injurious to the tree 
to be so treated. Seeing the boy's troubled 
and inquiring look Mr. Miller paused, and, 
knife in hand, explained to his son that a 
vine has only so much force, that if this 
force is divided into too many channels the 
tree is weakened for its great purpose of 
fruit-bearing ; and that, therefore, it is 
necessary to cut off all the extra parts, so 
that the fruit-bearing branches may be 
vigorous and the fruit plentiful and 
properly ripened. And then, seeing that 
the boy's mind was in an awakened and 
receptive mood, he adde;d: ''Eemember, 
Joe, that boys are like trees in this respect. 
They have only so much force of character, 
and if this force is allowed to run in useless 
or evil channels, then our power to do good 
will be very little. We must be careful 
therefore to cut off all selfish and sinful 
habits, and so keep the good ones strong. 
This is what Solomon means when he says, 
'Keep thine heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the issues of life.' When we 
refuse to go with others to do evil, and 
when we resist a wicked desire, we are 
pruning away the weakening branches; 
«iSi9L "^^V^bTL^^i^Q^ %<:^^'dce, and obey 
t\iO^^ ^Vo Vss^ ^s& ^^^ \iKm3cl xis. wa^ss^j^^ 
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we are causing the best parts of our nature 
to grow." 

I do not think that Joseph quite under- 
stood all this at the time, but it set him 
thinking, and gradually he saw the wisdom 
of his father*s words. And he profited by 
them too. He would do a kind act, as we 
see in the picture, and go on his way think- 
ing, *< Kindness is good, I must make it 
grow,*' and he would turn away from temp- 
tation with the remark, '' That is an evil 
for which I have no spare strength, so it 
must be pruned away." Sometimes he was 
laughed at, and taunted with ill names, but 
gradually he grew not to mind it much. 
By and by he entered the office in which his 



father had been clerk for many years ; and 
now he is a junior partner with almost all 
the management and responsibility of the 
famous firm of Halstead and Miller. He 
has not forgotten the lesson his father 
taught him in the little greenhouse. When 
asked to join in pleasure parties on the 
Sabbath, or enticed to embark in wild 
schemes, he mentally reminds himself that 
man has but so much force, and this must 
be kept for honourable conduct. He is 
benevolent, and cautious in his thrift. 
Guided by correct principles in seasons of 
general prosperity, he finds that in times 
of depression he is not afraid of evil tidings. 
Boys ! follow in his footsteps. 



HE 





[HE following touching incident recently 
occurred in Philadelphia : — 

She was hardly able to talk plainly, and 
a policeman had to give her his hand to 
assist her up the steps into the Central 
Station. 

•* Did you put my mother in jail ? " she 
asked, as she pushed her sun-bonnet back, 
and looked from one to another. 

They had arrested a red-faced, tangle- 
haired woman, who fought the officers, and 
made use of foul language. No one dreamed 
that the child was hers ; but it was. The 
little thing was so innocent and pure that 
they didn't want her even to see the bars, 
and the mother heard her voice, and called 
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to her, and they opened the corridor door. 
The child grasped the iron door, looked in 
the cell, and cried out : 

" Why, mother, you are in jail ! " 

The mother cowered back, ashamed of 
herself, and the child knelt down on the 
stone floor, clung to the iron bars of the 
door, and prayed — 

** Now I lay me down to sleep, and I hope 
my mother will be let out of j ail" 

The men had tears in their eyes as they 
gently removed her ; and when the woman 
came into court to be tried, the mayor 
whispered her to go home, and try, for the 
sake of the child, to be a mother instead of 
a wretch. — Myrtle. 
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^ibton's Standard Su.nday - school 
^i^ Eeader. — This is a valuable little 
work. It embraces a great variety of sub- 
jects, which are treated in the author's 
well-known graphic style. It will be of 
great service to those who take interest in 
the training of children for festive occasions, 



supplying them with short suitable pieces 
in both poetry and prose. It is well got up, 
in cloth covers, gilt lettered, for Is. 6d., 
and may be had vil ^^\«t. ^^^^^'^ ^^^ ^- 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Thk Prodigal's Return. 




s John Dawson was busily engaged at 
the office one afternoon, a messenger 
brought a letter addressed to him and 
marked '* private." He opened it and 
read — 

" Will you be good enough to walk on 
as far as the ' Anchor of Hope ' after you 
have finished your business this evening ? 
Please ask the bearer no questions, but 
come." 

The writing was evidently disguised, but 
not sufficiently to prevent John from recog- 
nising it. The " Anchor of Hope " was a 
sort of travellers* rest^ a public-house where 
intoxicating drinks were not sold, and lay 
about two miles from Pilnington, on the 
high road. 

** Tell the man who sent you with this 
letter I'll meet him at six o*clock," was 
John's reply. 

Business finished, he wended his way to 
the ** Anchor of Hope," and he could not 
but wonder whether the sender of the letter 
looked upon himself as needing the *' Anchor 
of Hope." He prayed that such might be 
the case, and that he might be the means of 
keeping the already drifting human bark 
from getting into still more dangerous 
waters. 

Before he reached the place he was met 
on the road by a most pitiable object ; judg- 
ing from his appearance you would have 
taken him for a beggar or a tramp, which, 
in fact,' he was. 

The " tramp " spoke and said, " Are you 
not John Dawson ? " 

'' That's my name," said John ; " surely 
yott^re not Tom Sinclair ? " 
"I am/' said the wretched tramp. 
Im truly Borry to see you in ftuc\i ^ 



phght; wherever have you been?" asked 
John. 

"I cannot stop to tell you that now. 
What am I to do, John ? How's the gover- 
nor, and my mother, and my sisters ?" was 
Tom's next inquiry. 

** How are they? Just as well as could 
be expected, considering that their only son 
and brother is astray, and they know not 
where he is. Are you hungry ? " demanded 
John. 

"Hungry ?— jast a bit." 

"Well, then, here's a shilling — go and 
get some food ; the * Anchor of Hope ' will 
supply your wants, and when you've had 
enough come back to me," said John. 

** Before I go, tell me if the governor 
paid that old Jew the £200." 

** Of course he did, to save you from ex- 
posure and disgrace," said John. 

** So far so good," said Tom ; ** I can 
take my tea in peace;" and off he set to the 
** Anchor of Hope." 

It was not long before he returned and 
joined John Dawson, who had been turning 
over in his mind what would be best to be 
done with Tom. 

"What do you want with me, Tom?" 
asked Dawson. 

" That I can hardly tell, except to have 
your advice. You have not told anyone I 
am here ? " 

" No." 

"What must I do?" 

" It will never do for you to enter Pil- 
nington as you are, unless it be in the 
dark. Pll tell you what to do. When all 
is quiet, come to our house — 1*11 go before 
^tAy^^'^^^^^'sr^. PU give you some of 
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little more like yoarself than you do at 
present we can talk matters over. No one 
shall know where you are except those who 
can keep the secret, so you can come with 
confidence/' said John. 

** You're a decent sort of fellow, Dawson ; 
1*11 do just as you say," was Tom's reply. 

And so they parted. 

John was soon at home, and revealed the 
whole matter. The narrative produced 
both joy and sadness, but the necessary 
preparations for his reception and comfort 
were made. When the shades of even- 
ing had thickened into night, the poor 
prodigal arrived. Everyone tried to appear 
as natural and as friendly as possible. 
The first thing John suggested was a 
thorough bath, and then the ** change of 
raiment." 

Tom now felt as he had not felt for many 
a month, clean and comfortable. After the 
family had gone to rest John and Tom re- 
mained by the fire. 

** Now we are alone," said John, " perhaps 
you woH't object to tell me where you've 
been, and how you came to get into such a 
state of wretchedness." 

** If you'll hear me patiently I'll tell you 
all ; promise me." 

" I will," said John. 

** Well, then, when I found my trick — I 
mean the bill trick — ^was sure to come to 
light, I concluded my only safety was to get 
out of the way as fast as I could. I was 
afraid my father would not pay the money, 
and I should thus be in the hands of the 
police. I went to London, and got among 
some fellows who live by gambling. I had 
a few pounds. I followed their advice, and 
laid a wager, or, rather, made a bet I won ! 
* You see, greenhorn,' said one, * if you'll 
only stop with us you'll make your fortune 
in no time.' And so it seemed to be, for I 
had become possessed of £100 in about a 
week. I stuck to them, but reverses set in, 
I lost more than I had won, and thus my 



little all was gone. I never knew to what 
deep depths of degradation men and women 
can sink until I saw it for myself. I got 
into a common London coffee-house, and 
stayed there 'on credit* as long as that 
was good, but when the landlord asked for 
payment then I made a promise, but never 
more returned. I sold my coat for 10s. and 
bought another for 5 s., and thus I parted 
with everything I had, getting worse ones 
in their place." 

"But why did you not come home?" 
asked John. 

** Let me proceed. I had a few shillings 
in my pocket, and I went into some ' back 
slum * and got a night's lodging. I there 
met a young fellow who, like myself, had 
done some wrong. He was aia educated 
man. There was a feeling of sympathy 
between us, companions in crime and 
poverty ; we resolved to try our fortune 
together. We tramped the country through, 
begging our bread at the various cottages 
and farm-houses that we met, and at nights 
sleeping where we could. It was a life of 
misery. I endured it as long as I could, 
and then the plan of meeting you came into 
my mind. Do you think my father will 
receive me ? " 

** Receive you ! to be sure he will J'll 
break the news of your arrival to him in 
the morning, and you'll find he won't be 
long before he comes to see and welcome 
you," said John, 

<< I shall be afraid to meet him." 

** You have no need to fear. Your folly is 
not known but in this house and yours ; 
your family have been away from home a 
long time, thus your presence has not been 
greatly missed, so that with a little care the 
matter may be kept for ever unknown," said 
Dawson. 

** You give me comfort; I've been fleeing 
from a shadow then ? " res^ondft^l^cstt^. 
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*• The wiokod fleeth when no man porsueth.' 
Now let's away to bed," and John showed 
Tom Sinclair into a little cozy room, where 
he slept in greater comfort than he had 
slept for seyeral months before. 

The next morning John Dawson informed 
Mr. Sinclair of the fact that his son had 
** turned up," and where he was then to be 
found. Mr. Sinclair at once proceeded to 
the Dawson's to welcome his son, and what 
a scene it was I The father fell on his son's 
neck and kissed him, and exclaimed, '' The 
dead's alive, the lost is found!" Had they 
met a few months earlier, upbraiding and 
incriminating might have been the result, 
but Mr. Sinclair had been led to see that it 
was the Christian's duty to forgive for in- 



juries received. He had learned to pray, 
" Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us," and he knew 
that the enjoyment of God's favour de- 
pended upon his own ability to forgive. 
<' For if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your heavenly Father forgive 
your trespasses." 

The reconciliation was complete; the 
father rejoiced in the restoration of his son. 

The scene at Belmont Villa was very 
affecting and gratifying. 

Tom's experiences during the time of his 
absence were never known to any but him- 
self and John Dawson ; and thus Tom was 
able to take a position of respectabiUty 
again, if he had only learned how to keep it. 



-<-<>o»^- 



Things which 3Sod MtATES. 

II. — A Proud Look. 




HAKESPEARE spcaks of ouc whosc pridc 
I)eeped ** through each part of him"; 
but if there is one part more than another 
where pride peeps out it is the face. The 
proud heart reveals itself there. The brow 
becomes set and lowering, the eyes bold, 
the cheeks seem to stiffen, the lips become 
firm and pouting, and the whole countenance 
darkens as if an ugly shadow had been cast 
upon it. Looks generally manifest our 
ruling dispositions. Our faces tell tales of 
what is passing in the secret chambers of 
the heart. And we should remember that 
God sees all the evil that is within, even 
when our looks do not reveal it. To look 
proudly is a very foolish thing. For what 
have we to be proud of ? Every good thing 
that we have has been given to us, and we 
can possess it only for a short time at best, 
and it may very speedily be taken away 
from us. We may be rich to-day but poor 
to-morrow, and the poor that we have 
despised may po8seB3 our riches. Borne ol 



you, my young friends, may be the children 
of wealthy parents ; you may be surrounded 
with luxury and ease, you may be well- 
educated, you may have plenty of pocket- 
money, and always dress in fine clothes; 
and as you look at those not so well- 
favoured as yourselves, your hearts may be 
tempted to swell with pride, and to look 
upon them with contempt ; but remember 
that it is entirely of God's providence that 
you have been born in such pleasant cir- 
cumstances, that it was no toil or merit of 
yours that placed you there, and perhaps 
you are in heart not so good as some who 
are much poorer than yourselves. Or you 
may think that you have greater strength, 
beauty, or talents than those around you ; 
but should this make you proud ? Do not 
all these natural gifts come from God? 
You have not gained them by your own 
exertion or wisdom. It is God that has 
made you differ from others. You should 
\ \i^ \Xi^T^l\3\ \»^ ILvxn for superior gifts, and 
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use them for the good of those around you, 
but not be proud of them. 

Pride is often the beginning of much 
folly. It makes those who yield themselves 
to its power boastful, arrogant, selfish, 
discontented, petulant, and unjust. Bunyan 
calls pride '* gunpowder," and it is as dan- 
gerous to carry about with you as that 
combustible, for it may explode into all 
kinds of mischiefs. Everyone dislikes pride 
in others^ however much they may cherish 
it in themselves. It is hateful to men as 
well as to God. No one loves the proud. 
All delight to humiliate them. 

Sara Rodney was a very proud girl. She 
was sent to a boarding-school, and tried to 
make her schoolmates think that she was 
superior in everything to them. She would 
toss up her head, and give herself airs, and 
strut about the school like a peacock. If 
they did not yield to her she would quarrel 
with them, and try to force them to submit 
to her. One day she had made herself so 
obnoxious to them by her haiighty manners, 
that they all determined that they would 
not speak to her any more. This she strove 
to brave out with lofty and scornful looks, 
though she found the silence very irksome. 
But when the time for recreation came, she 
put on a feathered hat of which she was 
proud, and haughtily walked about the play- 
ground, looking at them with disdain. But 
they all ridiculed and despised her — all 
excepting one, and that was Mary Bekin. 
Her heart had been touched by the love of 
Jesus, and while the others were laughing 
at her she was praying for her. Sara found 
that she had a most difficult part to play, 
and at last, wearied with their silent taunts, 
she left the playground, resolving to have a 
walk by herself. She had gone some 
distance when a heavy shower came on, and 
seeking to return by a nearer way, she had 
to cross some fields, and pass over a rustic 
wooden bridge which had been thrown 
across a stagnant pool. In hurrying over 



\ 



this bridge, which had become slippery 
with the rain, she stumbled and fell into 
the water. She struggled to get out, but in 
vain. The foulness of the water nearly 
suffocated her, and if a man had not been 
passing at the time, most probably she 
would have been drowned. He lifted her 
out of the mire, and bore her, nearly faint- 
ing, to the school. There was some 
curiosity and alarm among her schoolmates 
when they saw her borne into the house 
and taken by the servants to have her wet 
clothes removed from her. They were not 
allowed to see her. The schoolmistress 
had severely scolded her, and ordered her 
to be put to bed in an upper room by her- 
self, and to remain there until she gave her 
permission to rise. Poor Sara ! her feelings, 
you may be sure, were not at all enviable ; 
she was paying dearly for her pride. '* How 
they will all laugh at me ! " she sobbed ; 
** but I will be even with them yet. They 
shall not laugh at me for nothing." But as 
the time passed she began to feel very 
lonely and miserable. 

Mary Bekin thought a great deal about 
her erring schoohnate, and in the evening 
obtained permission to go and see her. She 
found Sara crying bitterly, but her pride 
was not yet subdued. 

** You have come to mock me,'* she sail ; 
" you'll all laugh at me ; but 1*11 face you 
all yet I " 

** Oh, Sara I *' said Mary, as she thrcT 
her arms round her ; " don't talk like that. 
We do not want to laugh at you. If you 
would not be so proud we should all love 
you.** 

<< I am proud, and I will be proud ! '' said 
Sara, angrily. 

** Sara,*' said Mary, gently, **do you 
know that God hates pride. My mother 
taught me that the proud in heart are an 
abomination to Him. Only think ! to b(^ 
an aftomwataoum\kL^«^^^^^SR^^%^'*=^^^" 
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** I never thought of that. My mother 
always told me to stand up for myself, and 
that I was to make everybody feel that I 
was good as they were." 

" Did she ? " said Mary ; " I am so sorry 
for that. That is not the way Jesus acted ; 
He was meek and lowly in heart ; He was 
willing to be despised and rejected that He 
might do good to others ; and He cannot 
bear to see us proud. God hates proud 
looks. Oh, Sara I how can you do what Qod 
Juztes?** and Mary looked up at her with 
pleading earnestness. 

Sara was silent. There was a battle 
being fought within her soul, and before 
long the good conquered. 



" Mary,'* she said, ** I see I have been 
very foolish and sinful. I will try to con- 
quer my pride." 

Mary embraced her, and said — 

** God will help you if you ask Him, and 
we shall love you. Do ask Him to give 
you the Spirit of Jesus." 

Sara tried from that day to conquer her 
proud heart, and it was astonishing how 
soon she won the goodwill of h^er com- 
panions. She had many struggles with 
herself, but when tempted to act proudly, 
she thought of Mary's pleading face, and 
her heart-searching qviestion, '' Oh ! Sara, 
Ji^w can you do what God hates ^ *' and sought 
grace to conquer her sin. 

. W. ObBOBNI; fiTTiTiWY. 
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>HE answers to the Puzzles for September 
are — 33 12 3, and Swansea. 

The following are the names of those 
who hiive answered both correctly: — L. J. 
Bakes, E. Bateman, W. Briggs, M. 0. 
Brooks, A. Chad wick, D. G. Chilton, W. 
H. Cockayne,. M. E. Clegg, G. W. C«m- 
mack, J. J. Campbell, S. Dale, R. Fort, A. 
Gray, J. W. Howarth, W. H. Holden, B. 
Ulingworth, T. Lawson, A. Marsden, E. 
Meadowcroft, L. Meadowcroft, A, M. Olds, 
S. Pickles, T. Raymont, T. Bobinson, J. 
Solby, J. Smedley, T. H. Tom, T. Trafford, 
W. Townson, H. Towhend, T. E. Wakefield, 
W. H. Whitworth. 

The following are the names of those 
who have answered one correctly: — M^E. 
Barker, S. S. Barker, J. Butterworth, R. 
H. Burton, A. Burton, W. C. Frith, W. 
Gelder, S. E. Gibson, S. W. Haymers, 
F. Hurst, W. E. Mehhinnick, E. J. Mofifet, 
TV. O. Westall, A. Whitworth, F. W. 
Whipp. 



•fluZZLES. 

Arithmetic. ' 

How much coffee bought at eight guineas 
per cwt. was sold at Is. 7 jd.' per lb. when 
the total gain was seven guineas. 

An IEInigma. 

My first is in man, but not in boy ; 
My Second in pain, but not in joy ; 
My third is in spin, but not in weave ; 
My fourth in deplore, but not in grievei ; 
My fifth is in sip, but not in drink ; 
My sixth is in float, but not in sink ; 
My seventh in short, but not in small ; 
My eighth is in long, but not in tall ; 
My ninth in feather, but not in down ; 
My whole is an EngUsh county town. 

F. 



Letters for the Editor to be addressed — 

Rev. R. Geat,. 

Huddersfield. 
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^NE morning," said Marion, " when I 
went into the nursery, I found the 
children playing at church, or rather at 
preaching, for except a few minutes of sing- 
ing, the preaching occupied all the time. 
There were two clergymen, Ernest and 
Charles, alternately incumhent and curate.'* 

I interrupt Marion to mention that the 
respective ages of Ernest and Charles were 
then eight and six. 

"The pulpit,'* she continued, *' was on 
the top of the cuphoard under the cuckoo 
clock, and consisted of a chair and a 
cushion. There were prayer-hooks in 
abundance, of which neither of them, I am 
happy to say, made other than a pretended 
use for reference. Charles, indeed, who 
was preaching when I entered, cannot read ; 
but both have far too much reverence to use 
sacred words in their games, as the sermons 
themselves will instance. I took down 
almost every word they said, frequent em- 
barrassments and interruptions enabling me 
to do so. Ernest was acting as clerk, and 
occasionally prompted the speaker when his 
eloquence failed him, or reproved members 
of the congregation, which consisted of the 
two nurses and the other two children, who 
were inattentive. Charles spoke with a 
good deal of unction^ and had quite a pro- 
fessional air when he looked down on the 
big open book, referred to one or other of 
the smaller ones at his side, or directed 
looks of reprehension at this or that hearer. 
You would have thought he had cultivated 
the imitation of popular preachers, whereas 
he tells me he has only been to church 
three times. I am sorry I cannot give the 
opening remarks, for I lost them by being 
late ; but what I did hear was this.'* 
She then read from her paper as follows, 
and lent it me afterwards. I merely co^y il \ 
^' ' Once ' (Charles was proceeding n^Kcii 



Marion entered) * there lived an aged man , 
and another who was a very aged man ; and 
the very aged man was going to die, and 
every one but the aged mam thought the 
other, the very aged man, wouldn't die. I 
do this to explain it to you. He, the man 
who was really going to die, was — I will look 
in the dictionary — * (He looks in the book, and 
gives out intk much confidence) — * was two 
thousand and eighty-eight years old. Well, 
the other man was — well, then, the other 
man 'at knew he was going to die was 
about four thousand and two— not nearly so 
old, you see.' {Here Charles whispers with 
Ernesty and then announces very loud) — * This 
is out of St. James. The very aged man 
had a wife and no children, and the other 
had no wife but a great many children. 
The fact was, this was how it was, the wife 
died, and so he had the children. Well, 
the man I spoke of first, well, he died in 
the middle of the night ' {a look, as much os 
to say, * There! what do you think of that? ') 
* and nobody but the aged man knew he was 
going to die. Well, in the morning, when 
his wife got up, she spoke to him, and lio 
was dead I ' {A pause,) * Perfectly, sure 
enough, dead I ' {Then, with a change of voice 
and manner.) *He wasn't really dead, be- 
cause you know — ^ (abruptly and nervously) 
— * shut the door ! — you know where he 
went, because in the morning, next day— ' 
{He pauses and looks round, Ernest, out oj a 
book, prompts, * The angels take him away ') 
' — came the angels to take him away, up to 
where you know.' {All solemn. He resumes 
quickly, with a change of manner.) * They, 
all the rest, died of grief. Now you must 
expect, as they all died of grief, that lots of 
angels must have come to take them away* 
Freddy wiU go when the sermon isn't over : 
\5aa.\» i-a ^vxali e* bother I " * 
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iHEBB was a young man once in the ofSce 
of a Western railway superintendent. 
He was occupying a position that four hun- 
dred boys in tiiat city would have wished to 
get. It was honourable, and ** it paid well," 
besides being in the line of promotion. How 
did he get it ? Not by having a rich father, 
for he was the son of a labourer. The 
secret was his beautiful accuracy. He began 
as an errand boy, and did his work accur- 
ately. His leisure time he used in perfecting 
his writing and arithmetic. After a while 
he learned to telegraph. At each step his 
employer commended his accuracy, and 



reUed on what he did because he was just 
right. 
And it is thus with every occupation. 

The accurate boy is the favoured one. 
Those who employ men do not wish to be 
^ on the constant look>out, as though they 
were rogues or fools. If a carpenter must 
stand at his journeyman's elbow to be sure 
his work is right, or if a cashier must run 
over his book-keeper's column, he might as 
well do the work himself as employ another 
to do it in that way ; and it is very certain 
that the employer will get rid of such an 
inaccurate workman as soon as he can. 



-^*o»->- 




gEING HIS 

BEiGHT boy, who loved the sea, entered 
on a sailor's life when very young. 
He rose to quick promotion, and while quite 
a young man was master of a ship. One 
day a passenger spoke to him upon the 
voyage, and asked if he should anchor off 
a certain headland, supposing he would 
anchor there, and telegraph for a pilot to 
take the vessel into port. 

" Anchor ! no, not I. I mean to be in 
dock with the morning tide." 

** I thought, perhaps, you would signal 
for a pilot." 

** I am my own pilot," was the curt reply. 

Intent upon reaching the port by morning, 
he took a narrow channel to save distance. 
Old, bronzed, and grey-headed seamen 
turned their swarthy faces to the sky, which 
boded squally weather, and shook their 
heads. Cautious passengers went to the 
young captain, and besought him to take 
*he wider course, but he oiJy laughed at 
t^eir fears, and repeated his promise to be 
^ the dock at daybreak. We need not 
^1180 to ir&matiBe a storm at sea, : the 



alarm of breakers shouted hoarsely through 
the wind, and the wild orders to get the 
life-boats manned. Enough to say that the 
captain was ashore earlier than he promised 
— tossed sportively upon some weedy beach, 
a dead thing that the waves were weary of, 
a toy that the tempest was tired playing 
with ; and his queenly ship and costly 
freight were scattered over the surfy acres 
of an angry sea. How was this ? The 
glory of that young man was his strength ; 
but he was his own pilot. His own pilot ! 
There was his blunder — a fatal blunder. 

Oh, young men, beware of being your own 
pilot. Take on board the true and able 
Pilot, who can stride upon these waves, 
who can speak ** Peace, be still," to that 
rough Boreas ; so that with Christ in the 
vessel you may smile at the storm. To be 
emptied of self, that is your need. Send a 
message to heaven for help. Telegraph for 
a pilot. You won't ask in vain. And^ 
encouraged by the lidj^ ^fla36^» Ss^ ^^Ni5Swss&^^ 
once, 70U inSL «b^V ^igaaxi ^^^ %%^h ^ 
J seek grwio \» \ie\^ 'm ^-^eti >3asi^ o\ ^^'^^^ 
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pIT OF A ;§)ERMON. 



#hatsob'er you find to do, 
Do it, boys, with all your might ; 
Never be a little true, 
Or a little in the right ; 

Trifles even 

Lead to heaven, 
Trifles make the life of man ; 

So in all things. 

Great or small things, 
Be as thorough as you can. 

Let no speck their surface dim — 
Spotless truth and honour bright ; 
I*d not give a fig for him 
Who says any lie is white ; 

He who falters. 

Twists or alters 
Little atoms when we speak, 

May deceive me. 

But, believe me, 
To himself he is a sneak. 

Help the weak, if you are strong ; 
Love the old, if you are young ; 
Own a fault, if you are wrong ; 
If you're angry, hold your tongue. 

In each duty 

Lies a beauty 
If your eyes you do not shut, 

Just as surely 

And securely 
As a kernel in a nut. 



Love with all your heart and soul, 
Love with eye, and ear, and touch ; 
That's the moral of the whole, 
You can never love too much. 

Tis the glory 

Of the story 
In our babyhood begun : 

Hearts without it — 

Never doubt it — 
Are as worlds without a sun. 

If you think a word will please, 
Say it, if it is but true ; 
Words may give delight with ease, ' 
When no act is asked from you. 

Words may often 

Soothe and soften, 
Gild a joy or heal a pain ; 

They are treasures 

Yielding pleasures 
It is wicked to retain. 

Whatso'er you find to do, 
Do it, then, with all your might : 
Let your prayers be strong and true- 
Prayer, my lads, will keep you right. 

Pray in all things. 

Great and small things. 
Like a Christian gentleman. 

And for ever 

Now or never, 
Be as thorough as you can. 



<^o^ 



$HE ^REEN ^RASS UNDER THE ^NOW. 




^HE work of the sun is slow, 

But, as sure as heaven, we know ; 
So we'll not forget, 
When the skies are wet, 
There's green grass imder the Bnow, 



\ 



We find that it's ever so, 
In this life's uneven flow ; 

We've only to wait, 

In the face of fate, 
"Scst ^T^^T^^8»88 under the snow» 
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#HE ®EAR. 



fEARs are found in Europe, Asia, and 
North and South America, and in 
warm and cold climates. Those which are 
in cold climates are generally the fiercest 
and most carnivorous. 

The Hindoos are as much afraid of the 
hear as of any animal of the forest. There- 
fore, when letter-carriers and others have 
to travel through districts infested by hears, 
they are always armed with a crooked knife, 
in the shape of a sickle, and while the bear 
is preparing to give them a hug, one cut 
from this instrument will send them scam- 
pering off. When the female is robbed of 
her young she is said to be more violent and 
fierce than any other animal. The Eastern 
bear is much smaller than that of the North, 
and is exceedingly active. A gentleman 
had made a large hole near a tank in which 
to conceal himself, in order to shoot deer 
or other animals which might go thither to 
drink. He was in his retreat before day- 
light, when in a moment he saw something 
near him, and the next instant was in its 
embrace. He, being a powerful man, seized 
his foe by the ears and wrenched him back- 
wards and forwards with all his might ; he 
then got free, gave the animal a swing, and 
ran off with great speed. It was a bear I 

The bear mentioned in Scripture is gener- 
ally supposed to be the brown bear, so called 
to distinguish it from the white polar bear. 

The brown bear lives upon berries, young 
birds, and eggs; it attacks animals when 
hunger forces it to do so. It spends most 
of its time in its hole in the earth, or in the 
hollow of old trees, and through the winter 
remains quite torpid. 

The bear is a most useful animal. Of its 
skin the people of Kamschatka make caps, 
gloves, dog-collars, and night coverings, and 
shoe-soles, which prevent their slipping 
when on the ice. Sickles are formed from 
the shoulder-blades, warm dresses from the 



\ 



black bear-skins ; the fat of the animal can 
be melted into excellent oil, and the flesh is 
reckoned a feast. 

The great love of the she-bear for her 
young ones is well known, and affecting 
stories are told of her sorrow when any 
evil befalls them. This motherly tender- 
ness is often alluded to in the Bible. 

Some voyagers to the Northern seas, after 
speaking of the ferocity of the white bear, 
give the following account of its motherly 
love:— Early in the morning, the man at 
the mast-head of the Carcase (the name of 
their ship) gave notice that three bears were 
making their way across the ice towards the 
ship. They had, doubtless, been invited by 
the smell of the flesh of a sea-horse killed 
a few days before. They proved to be a 
she-bear and her two cubs. The crew from 
the ship threw great lumps of the sea-horse 
upon the ice; these the old bear fetched 
away singly, laid every lump before her 
cubs as she brought it, and dividing it, gave 
each a share, reserving only a small portion 
for herself. As she was fetching away her 
last morsel, the sailors very cruelly levelled 
their muskets at the cubs, shot them dead, 
and wounded the dam. It would have 
drawn tears of pity from any but unfeehng 
persons to witness the affectionate move- 
ments of the poor dam. Though sadly 
wounded, she crawled to the place where 
her young ones lay, carried the lump of 
flesh which she had fetched away, and laid 
it, as she had done the others, before them. 
When she saw that they refused to eat, she 
laid her paw first on one of them, and then 
on the other, and tried to raise them up. 
When she found she could not make them 
move, she went off ; but after she had gone 
a little way, she looked back and moaned. 
Finding she could not entice ^^ojl ^c^-n^ ^ 

began to ^^iV ^^vt -^wcoSks.* ^^s^jsa^ ^^ 
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cravled ''away, and lookiog ^b&ck stood I Finding 'at [last, I snppose, that they were 
moaning; but still lier cubs not rising to cold and lifeless, she raised her head towards 
follow her, as she expected, she returned to I the ship and growled at the murderers of 




tbem again, and with inexpreseihle imA.- \ her young, who again shot her, uid sb^ 
Beaa went first roand one, and then loraii \ iaSun^ VelWiMsa. 'ik«m, died liekiag A« 
ibe other, pawing them and laottnmg. y ■wwmis. Visa. 
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$HE ^^HBISTMAS $fi£E. 



tOB young readers ^rill be looking for- 
ward to the family party and family 
tree of Ghristmae. It is said that one of 
Q^ great men, remarliiug that a servant 



room, that the serrant might come and se« 
the tree. Kow this shove us vhat makes & 
good Christian man — viz., thooghtfnlneaB 
for others lu the midst of onr joy and 




CHBISIIIAS TB^.F. 



was alsent from the group of spectators 
who had been called in to see the tree before 
tlie Etrippmg process commenced, asked 
where she was When told that she had 
not tidied herself, having been bo busy, he 
desired iha compsny to go into another 



with our many gifts, let us find a moment 
or two to show our sympathy with some 
poor, sad heart, remembering that the Lord 
Jesus Christ, wliosa biiyniari ^ Sa ";»).■(*« -^'^ 
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1 1 1. — R UTH, THE Heroic Da ughter-in-Law. 

Part V, — Married and Happy, 




HE story of Ruth deepens in interest 
right up to its close. Its opening 
chapters are one long tale of poverty, be- 
reavementy separation from home and 
beloved friends, a sojourn in a strange land, 
probably by many regarded with suspicion 
or to be looked upon as an intruder. But 
as we thread our way through the story, 
we see the cloud that hung so low upon her 
path gradually rise and float away, until at 
length Ruth stands before us in all the 
loveliest charms of grace and beauty, as the 
happy bride, and then the honoured mother 
of a race of noble kings. Boaz honourably 
fulfilled his duty as goel, or redeemer of 
Naomi's property, by marrying Ruth. The 
book which bears her honoured name has 
given us no account of the marriage cere- 
mony, but we will try to get a peep at it 
through the eyes of a modern writer. Such 
ceremonies were performed in the evening, 
as you may learn from the parables of the 
Marriage of the King's Son and of the Ten 
Virgins. " As evening draws near, the 
friends and relatives of the bride bring her 
forth from her parent's house in full bridal 
apparel, with myrtle vines and garlands of 
flowers about her head. Torches precede 
the company; music breaks out on every 
side. Besides the instruments provided for 
processions, songs greet them along the 
way ; for the street is lined with virgins, 
who yield to the fair candidate that honour 
which they hope in time for themselves. 
They cast flowers before her, and little cakes 
and roasted ears of wheat. The streets re- 
sound with gaiety ; and as the band draws 
near the appointed dwelling, the bridegroom 
and hiB friends come forth to meet the briie 
and to conduct ber into the house. Mlex 



some legal settlements have been perfected, 
and the marriage service has been performed, 
a sumptuous feast is provided, and the ut- 
most joy and merriment reigns." Such we 
may suppose to have been the circumstances 
attending Ruth's marriage, as there has 
been little change in the customs of the 
unchanging East. 

The union of two such noble characters 
could not but give promise of a happy 
future. The sorrows of Ruth's early days 
would seem like the darker shades in a pic- 
ture, to enhance the joys now derived from 
the comfortable position to which her 
marriage with Boaz raised her. It is well 
that a man bear the yoke in his youth. The 
chastening influence of Ruth's early sorrow 
enables her now to bear with a beautiful 
humility her present elevation. It is not, 
alas 1 always so. It has been our misfor- 
tune sometimes to meet with persons who 
have risen from humble life who are proud 
and vain, and who play " such fantastic 
tricks as make the angels weep." In the 
case of Boaz and Ruth, there was no doubt 
the strongest mutual confidence in each 
other's character, and the strongest, deepest 
afl^ection. Such love, as the poet puts it, 
would not be a travelUng robe to clog the 
feet along the heavenly way , but a warm gar- 
ment for thejr daily use. By sharing each 
other's joys they would greatly increase 
them ; and by sharing each other's sorrows 
they would make them less, and easier to 
bear. 

By and by the home of Boaz was made 
still happier by the arrival of a little stranger, 
who brought with him a great deal of pure, 
\io\^ \Q)^^^«Xk!i TLQ doubt, of sunshine too. 
kcowTA ^'^ ^'t^^^^\^xiSj^^\i!^\«iY the 
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neighbours gathered, and looked upon him 
with a peculiar interest and - pleasure, such 
as is often seen on similar occasions. There 
is a real' touch of nature in the words they 
address to Naomi, "Blessed be the Lord, 
which hath not left thee this day. without a 
kinsman, that his name may be famous in 
Israel. And he shall be unto thee a restorer 
of thy life, and a nourisher of thine old age; 
for thy daughter-in-law yrhich loveth thee, 
which is better than sev^ sons, hath bom 
him/' We may be sure tfiat amongst that 
group there was none more happy that day 
than Naomi. The neighbours needed not 
to say, as in effect they did, ** This isEuth's 
child, love him for her sake.** For " she 
took it and laid it in her bosom, and became 
nurse unto it." What an exquisite little 
picture is there ! The grandmother, her face 
all aglow with unutterable love, gazing down 
upon the wee child nestling all so helpless 
iu her bosom ; and then she sits watching 
and crooning over it, and feeling as though 
none have a right to touch or nurse it 
but herself. Dear old grandmother ! How 
well we, too, remember thee ! That snowy 
wliite cap, that dear wrinkled, yet kindly 
face, those spectacles, the wonder and ad- 
miration of our childhood ! Thy tender 
embraces and sweet benedictions are 
enshrined in our hearts as the most sacred 
memories of our early days. 

The child must have a name. He must 
be called ** Obed," ** the serving one." 
Why ? Because in after years he would be 
expected to nourish and serve his grand- 
mother Naomi. As the boy grew up we can 
have no doubt that his conduct accredited 
the expectations of those who gave him the 
name. By little acts of kindness and atten- 
tion, which only an aged person, feeble and 



helpless with the weight of years, can fully 
appreciate, Obed answered to his name. 
Some of my young readers may be placed 
in circumstances where such services can be 
rendered. If your patience should some- 
times get a little tried, and you feel that 
such services deprive you of the games 
and pleasures in which many of your com- 
panions can indulge, then remember that 
none gave to you a warmer welcome than did; 
dear old grandmother when you furst opened 
your eyes upon this strange big world to 
begin Hfe*s weary march. Now that loving 
welcome can be returned by ten thousand 
deeds of kindness which cost little in com- 
parison with their great value. 

The one great lesson from this deeply 
interesting story for young and old is this,: 
that God takes care of His own. In all 
their sorrows and afflictions He had been 
with mother and daughter-in-law, and kept 
them, so that the very events which seemed . 
to be but the crowning measure of their 
calamities were made to lead up to un- 
sulUed joys and great prosperity. So it is : : 
through many a dark and winding avenue 
our Father leads us to the festal halls of the 
'' Palace Beautiful." 

My dear young readers, the lives of some 
of you may now be opening amid trial and 
difficulty, but be that which Buth was, vir- 
tuous, trusting, and faithful, and if not here 
in this life, yet in the life to come, where 
shall be neither births nor burials, mar- 
riages nor mourning, sins nor sorrows, a 
full reward shall be given you, of all that 
you have suffered, and all that you have 
done, in the service of that dear Lord whom ; 
Naomi, and Boaz,'and Kuth so faithfully 
served. 

Geo. Hargrea'N'es. 



It is only by labour that thought can be madeWaXVii^, vjutA o\^^ V^ VsaiSc^ s^s^^N^^c^*'^^8^• 
labour can he made bappy; and the two caniiol\)e ^^igTxx^X.^^^V^^'ass^^x:^^ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CONOLXTSION. 




'oh Sinclair booh found he was firmly 
eitablished in &e hearts and home of 
his friends. He anticipated different treat* 
ment than he got ; no reference was made 
to the cause of his prodigaUty. He had 
been dishonest, but no good could come from 
bringing that fact prominently before him. 
His punishment, well merited, was pelf- 
inflicted and sufficient. 

Tom made resolutions to amend his ways 
for the future, and he tried with all his 
strength to carry his resolves into effect. 
This was easy enough when he was at 
home, and thus temptation not in his way ; 
his danger was in meeting his old com- 
panions. Tom had not trained himself to 
'< resist temptation.*' He had lived alone 
for selfish pleasure, and he was weak, 
morally and physically weak. He lacked 
manly force of character, and when he met 
** those fellows '* going to the " Black Lion *' 
he had not sufficient courage to say ** NO.** 
Thus his resolutions were only ropes of sand, 
and his habits were completely his master. 
A sad and pitiable position for anyone to be 
in. Poor weak, self-indulgent Tom Sinclair 1 
there are thousands like you — men who 
would do better, but ** evil is present with 
them,** slaves to their appetites and habits. 
Tom soon got into his ** old groove ;** ** beer 
and billiards '* were his chief pleasures, and 
this owing in a large degree to his own 
weakness and in a minor degree to his 
companions' influence. 

Mr. Sinclair by precept and example 

iaried to bring his son under influences of a 

more noble and elevating character, but all 

^ no purpose. '' As the twig is bent tiie 

^eo laolmes." Mr, Sinclair Warned him- 



self for neglect of duty to his family when 
they were young ; he is now reaping in a 
careless and wayward son the seed he 
thoughtlessly sowed. A successful business 
was his sole thought ; that he accomplished, 
but he now finds out it was at a fearful cost. 

Prayers were frequent and fervent for the 
conversion of Tom, and we can only hope 
that He whose ear is ever open to the cries of 
£Qs people will compassoniately hear and 
answer the prayers. We would not venture 
to condemn Tom, but we give him our 
sincerest pity. 

Mr. Dawson and Mr. Sinclair became office- 
bearers, or stewards, as we Methodists call 
them, in the Pilnington Church, and they 
worked in harmony for many years, both 
seeking to promote the glory of God, the 
welfare of man, and to strengthen the 
Church in piety and moral power. 

John Dawson continued on the even 
tenor of his way, and when the right timo 
arrived he became Mr. Sinclair's son, and 
Annie became Katie Dawson's sister ; which 
event caused Mr. Sinclair to say that 
** his cup of joy was full to overflowing.*' 

Katie Dawson and Polly Sinclair became 
fast and ardent friends, regular and atten- 
tive teachers in the Sunday-school, and 
each of them, both separately and together, 
** went about doing good.** 

Poor Tom was the only "fly** in the 
ointment, the only ** bitter drop** in the now 
united houses of Sinclair and Dawson. Let 
us hope that ere long the bitterness may be 
turned into sweetness, and that the two 
families joined on eartli may not be dis- 
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aby's lesson at Sunday-soliool was 
this: *' Clothe the naked, feed the 
hungry; freely ye have received, freely 
give." She thought it was a nice lesson 
and easy to mind. The next day her 
grandmother brought her a small frosted 
cake in her muff, and directly on thanking 
and kissing her grandmother, Mary ran to 
her mother, and asked, ** Are you hungry, 
mamma ? because I will feed you." But 
mamma was not hungry in the least. She 
then ran to Bridget, and as Bridget cooked 
all the nice things in the pantry, she had 
no taste left for any more. 

''Why, how can I mind God's lesson ?'* 
she said in a little disappointed tone, stop- 
ping still in the middle of the floor. She 
thought as much as a minute, and then — 
began to feed herself ! 

Mary, however, was quite sure the lesson 
meant some one besides herself, and her 
conscience was not easy, when a snow-bird 
liew to her relief. 

The weather was very cold, and birds 
came around the sunny side of the house, 
peeking the gum on the old peach-tree, 
chirping as much as to say, " It is hard to 
get a living with never a seed or a worm to 



find." That, at least, is what they seemed 
to Mary to say. 

** Of course it is hard," she said to her- 
self; '*the birdies are hungry, and have 
come to me to feed them. God told them 
to come, I almost know ;" and with the air 
of a responsible little body she ran to the 
closet for crumbs. Her cake, to be sure, 
was gone ; but there was her own sHce of 
bread and butter, which Bridget put on the 
shelf on purpose for her. Mary opened the 
window and threw something out, calling 
the birds in a soft, cooing voice, which they 
might well have thought came from one of 
the bird family. 

They flew off, however, and perched on 
a tree. 

Mary shut the window and drew back. 
Presently one came, then two, then three, 
when she clapped her hands with joy, and 
away they went. 

People, however, never forget a favour 
when they need another, and the birds came 
back the next day, and Mary strewed their 
breakfast on the snow. 

They came back day after day, and grew 
so tame that the children could stand at the 
open window without frightening them. 



-0*o«->" 



HE 



-SSAY ON 



^Jt^e have received several essays on 
** Samuel," and they are exceedingly 
good. We have been unable to decide be- 
tween the merits of two of them, so we have 
thought it best to divide the prize. Instead 
of giving one prize of six shillings, we will 
give a four shilling book each to WilUam 
Menhinneck, St. Kew, Cornwall, and 
Thomas Townend, Jun., Milkstone, Eoch« 
dale. There are other essays of almost 
equal merit, and to encourage our young 




MUEL. 



friends, we will give another subject for 
competition in the January Hive, 

Now we want our readers to help us in 
making the Hive known. Gentlemen of 
experience in such matters say that it is 
equal to any other Connexional Magazine 
of the price, and I am sure there will be 
no efforts spared at the Book Boom to 
keep it up to, and even to aur^^^*a»^ ^^is^ 
present ^WA^t^ Xqnwjl^ \£^ssoSvs.^^'«^ ^ 
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"The White Kose of Deerham.** ** The 
Little Printer*s Boy." ''Gabrielia." 
" The Gate and the Glory Beyond." 

:e put these four excellent little works 
together, not only because they aie 
issued by the same publishers, Hodder and 
Stoughton, but also because they belong to 
the same series. ** The White Kose '* is a 
story both interesting and timely. ** The 
Gate and the Glory Beyond it '* is a tale of 
battle, and reveals the power of religion to 
sustain the sufferer ; it will give comiort to 
many a sad heart. ** Gabriella" is full of 
pathos, and carries home to the reader a 
clear and helpful lesson. "The Printer's 
Boy '* is a sweet stoiy, revealing the power 



of kindness. These books are tastefully 
got up, and are printed in clear type. For 
Christmas presents to young people they 
are admirable. They are one shilling each, 
and may be had at the Methodist Free 
Church Book Boom, Salisbury-square. 

'* A Guilty Conscience." Published by F. E. 

Longley, Warwick-lane. 
This is a history of home life, and it is 
well told. Children will read it with deep 
interest, and older people will like to glance 
through its pages. It is creditable to tho 
publisher and the authoress, and they will 
no doubt meet with appreciation and suc- 
cess.. The price is sixpence. 
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iHE answers to the puzzles for October 
are— Cornwall, and Je999 14s. Ijjd. 

The following are the names of those 
who have answered both correctly : — W. 
Briggs, W. H. Cockayne, M. E. Clegg, J. 
J. Campbell, A. J. Haynes, C. W. Heywood, 
B. Illingworth, E. Meadowcroft, L. Meadow- 
croft, A. M. Moscrop, A. M. Olds, S. Pickles, 
T. Eaymont, J. Selby, J. Smedley, W. H. 
Whitworth, M. Yelland, W. Town son, D. 
G. Chilton, W. H. Holden. 

The following are the names of those 
who have answered one correctly : — M. E. 
Barker, S. S. Barker, K. Bateman, M. C. 
Brooks, A. Chadwick, W. Caulton, J. W. 
Bentley, T. Denton, J. Henry, A. A. (Jray, 
T. Lawson, E. Moore. A. W. Mdlrgan, H. 
Pedlar, H. Wilks, F. Wilkins, W. E. Men- 
hinnick, T. E. Wakefield, W. H. Horrccks, 

T. H. Tom. London : T. Newton, Methodist Free Church 

Ahithmetic. I Book-room, llii, Salisbury- square, Fleet- 

A man has the following sums to leceW^x \ ^\jt^^\>,"^.^» 



—jeiOS 14s. Hid., ^622 Os. 6jd., £6,473, 
and £49 14s. 4id. ; and tho following debts 
to pay:— £200 19s. 6id., £305 16s. lid., 
£22, and £19 6s. Ojd. How much will 
remain after paying the debts ? 

Charade. 

My first is sometimes put for garden 

fencing. 
Though often serving more important uses ; 
My second is for journeys, not for dancing, 

And yet it, too, is not without abuses : 
Complete with care and great expense I'm 

made. 
But then with ease I manage inland trade. 



Letters for the Editor to be addressed — 

Bev. E. Gray, 

Huddersfield. 
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